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PREFACE 

The Executive Committee of the Indian Librar>' 
^\&socLation decided diat an iittempl xhnuld be made in consen'e 
the Confrrcnce-iime for high level discussion. As a means 
to tliis end, h was decided that ihe papers offered for discussion 
at the Conference sltouid be printed in advanect so titat the 
Conference*time may not he titfeen up with the formal reading 
of ihe papers, but may lie used fully for discussing the issues 
arising out of each paper. This inetliod was tried at the Mnth 
AlMndia LiIjrary Conference held at Indore from 11 to 14 May 
I95J, Jc did produce ihe expected results It is hopetl tiiat 
this metliorl will prove equally elTicieut at the fortlicnming 
Hyderabad C-onrereriL'c. 

M agreed upon at an iiiforinal meeting of the t^elhi 
Memlicrs nf ihe .^Vssociatinn^ the Executive Comraiuee suggested 
that the discussion at ilic Conference may lie centered on a 
tew' relaterl subjects ratiter ihaii lie dissipated. Accordingly 
papers were invited nn the folioiving two subjects: (I) I>pth 

Cbissification, and (2) Reference Service ant! Reference 
Material, IJdA rccommcndatlon of the informal meetings 
it was clearly undrrstocjd, did not at all lake away the right 
nf any mem Iter to offer a paper on any subject f?f his choice, 
falling within the peryiew' of Lib rat)' Science. Hawc^Tr, 
apart from the 4G papers forming the two symposia, jin other 
paper tvoN received* 

The first subject *' Depth Cla.^^ilication ” is now engaging 
>vor!J attentionH The term iLielf ows its nrigin to India. 
T!ie international Federation for Documentation has entrusted 
the pursuit of this subject to India. It is of immediate and 
practical imporlanee to India, With the dcsTlopmenl of the 
newly cstahlbiicd Jusdoc (=Indian Xalional Science Docij^ 
mentation Centre), the necessity for Depth Class!ficatton will 
increase in importance. In the present period of reiiaiwancep 
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Inciiii has to industrialize. This needs considerable rescan h 
^votk. Apart from tlm, the l>ubblmg new life In India ii 
bringing to surface much resMreh work in the fundamentTil 
scittices and subjccu. It is imperative to minimbse w'astage 
in the original invi:stigaLions in progress. This can be done 
only by a careful coordination of the work of all creati\x 
thinkers and teams. Such a coordination essentially depends 
on expeditious and exact cummunicatinn in the region of 
Depth-ideas involved in research* Depth Classilication is a 
necessary tool in communicatlcn. Tliis shows the apprapriate- 
ppifts and the 'Umebness of the choice^ by the Indian Librajy 
Association^ of the subject ‘^Deptli Clasdrication^^ for discussion, 

Tlie second subject “ Reference Scr^^ice and Reference 
MaterialIs a natural corolLir)' to the fim* Depth Classifica-^ 
tion merely organizes the recorded materials in a helpful way* 
But one further step is neccssaiy' to make fx»mmiinkation 
effective among the people at large. It is necessary even in 
the case of research scholars^ to make rcsearch-work-in-team 
effective. Tliis further step consists of dowering the reading 
material in a library with all the richness of human personality, 
ThU is Rdercnce Service. In iti turn, efficiency of Reference 
Service depends on the production of Reference Material. At 
the stage of research^ the vital species of reference material 
needed consbis of bibhograpliics, and abstracling periodicals. 
India has not yet begun to produce Reference Material; but 
w^e have cv^ery hope that the present in tehee tuai upheaval in 
India vnll lead to Its production. Again Reference Smuce han 
been slow in emerging In any part of the world. Here again^ 
there is every hope that new India will develop it with great 
speed and efficiency* 

It had long been my wish to examine this question of 
Reference Service and Reference Material from two angles-^ 
from this side of the counter and the other side. After a 11^ 
Reference Service aims at serving readers, particularly research 
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itcholars^ in an acceptable and helpful way. Reference 
Librarians are really serven. How can servers know the 
faults in their service unless the ciomumers tell us their 
expectations ? With this in view, 1 invited specialists in diflfcreni 
.subjects to express their needs. But only the ipeciaiitts in four 
s ubjects responded, I am satisfied with this amount of success 
in the first attempt. 1 do look fonvard to a fuller response on 
future occasions. 

The thanks of the Editor arc due tor 

(1) The six seJentLsts for the trouble they have taken to 
write out their articles from the angle of the 
consumer i 

(2) 'I'he members of the library profession for having 
worked in a team in a participating manner and 
covered the field in an economiea] way j 

{3) Shri G.L. Gulati, the Convener for the Second 
Symposium ; 

(4j Shri K.D. Puranik for preparing the index and 
seeing the book through the press ; 

(5) Shri K. Mahal ingam for preparing ihe press-copy 
of the book l 

£6) the Reception Committee of the Tenth Ali-India 
library Conference, Hyderabad, for making thL 
publication possible; and 

(7) the National Printing Works, Delhi^ for the 
expeditious and excellent way in which the 
publication has been brought out* 

C-6* Maurice Xagar, S.R, Ranganathan, 

DeJhi-8 Editor* 

8 April 1953. 
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SYMPOSIUM ! 

DEPTH Ca^ASSmCATION 

PAPER 1.1 

approach to depth CLASSinCATION 

S. Ranganattiiin 

(Ejiplunv ilvt wliy. wHjti ;irul oT Devils Cloisinmkiii 

nrcdrtl far Dorumrntalkih. S^trtsin I|k imppitMcr af 
•ppuratiTW weak in ihc \drm pbuir tram iJut in tV notmiariai 
ploitrr D«icril>ca the eucniui poinii punned in. thi* invnil 
paprrf nf itie S>'nipnuum.| 

0 PriRiary Farpose- 

In ihJs Symposium the primary purpose nf lil>rar>' ebusi- 
fication is as^med to be: 

1 Arrangin|r rccorxls of knowledge and entries of them 

In bibliographies, in a more or lefts helpful sequence \ 

2 Representing each record by an ordinal number— 

Call Number; 

3 Mechanbing the maintenance of llie sequence 

among them and among their entries^ j.e^ making 
it indcpentlent nf reading each recorti every time 
when its place has to be found j 

4 Unerringly placing any new^ record next to the 

old one* on the same subject ; 

5 placing any new ^iubjecl in a more or less helpful 

position among the old subjects related to it ' and 

6 Providing for ihe Cla^s Humber of any new subject 

Iwng determined alike by all disciplined class!hers 
without depending on the classificationUt. 

01 TfttFABmE 

Experience has showm that it is lucful Id make the Call 
Humber tripartite* 'fhe first part—Class Humber—represcrits 
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ihc iiiiiLter ( = the Suul of dH; record)- The 

iii-cond pan—Number — rcprci^nis the language and 
Ibrai of cixpo:&itiQU^ ccrlain other details corresponding to the 
biiguj.stic and, or graphic rniljodimcnt SuEnlc Body) of the 
record and its year of publicatiuEi. The third part—Collection 
Symbol — generally depends upon the physical condition (= 
Gro<5s Body) of the record. It lias been found helpful 
Eu son out all die records in the first iiislanee according ki their 
pliysical cotiditioii or at any rate acecirding tn the place of their 
physical prc!>ence. The records, kept together, *ai c said to form a 
C^>llection. Within a Collection, the record!^ are ftrit sorted out 
according lo their suEsJeeis- ThosCj [jclonging to tJie mme 
subject, are kept together, nic sequence among titcin is me* 
chanised by tile Book Nund>er* The siibjccis ihemselvcs are 
airanged fii a more or lew lirLpful sequence* The sequence 
among die subjects is rnccluiniied by the Cliisi Number* 

] CoLtecciDn Number 

Oi^ the three sUqxs in the arrangement of records, that of 
forming collections has the least retation to the thought-coiuent 
of the records. Moreover the collectujm iieedrtl may liave lu 
be largely determincrl Ijy local condition!^. They am also liable 
tu change from time to time. CnBection *Numljer is, therefore, 
usually left to the care of administration. ClassincatioiustSr and 
Clasfilicrs have not generally devoted much thought lo this 
part of the Clall Numljcr. 'Fhe methodology' associated tvtUi 
CC (= Colon Cbissificiuion) hai, however, emphasised the need 
for systematising Collectiuii Xumljers. Some account of them 
has been given bodi in U&wy t^dffunislrittion by RungamitJian, 
1935, {Madras Library Assoclaticm, publication series, 5} and 
and in Libmrjf mamni iyy RanganiuKan and Sivaraman, 195J, 
(Indian Library' Association, English series, 3), A mnre objcc- 
tiy^ treatment Will also Iw found in Opihmii finds (6) by Ranga- 
iiathan in the Antiitli of the Indian Library Association, I, 1950, 
16l-lfi4, in these, ** Cullcctioit Symbol ” had been named 
Sequence SymboL 
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2 Book NELEiib>er 

This Symposium docs not coniider Book Number eithei - 
But it may be stated here tliat ather schemes of cLas^ijicatbn 
do not devote inuch attention lo Book Numljei'. On ibc other 
hand h lias l>ccn indcpcnderilly developed: Moreover^ gene- 
raUy speakmgr any sy'istem of Book Number can be coupled widi 
any seliemc of cUssiflcatian. 

3 Class Number 

This Symposium is concerned mainly ^vith Cla^s Numt>cr, 
Le+ die number rtpresenung the subject of the record. It may 
lx: stated at this stage tJiat the terra * Record ’ h used to denote 
any book or any article in a periodical or any part of a book^ 
regarded for con\^enicace> as a Unit to be entered m bibHagra* 
phics dDCuEiientatbn IbtsJ. 

31 A^ALYTtCAL EsTEY 

Library' ClassifieatioR v^as originally meant to be an aid to 
arrange the books of a library on the shelves in a more or less 
helpful sequence on die basis of subjects^ Mclvil Dinvey started 
hU DC (= Decimal ClaMification) with this objectivcn The 
EC Library of Congic^ Classification) restricted the object 
live even more, f t was designed priraai”ily to arrange the books 
of a particular library. In course of time the sequence of booki 
on the shelves came H> be reficcied in a parallel sequence of 
entries in the catalogue. This came to be called the Classified 
or Sii'stemalic Part of the catalogne. This classihErd sequence 
of entries led to a new idean The clasdiled part of the cataloguc 
could take, not only entries of whole books, but also entries of 
parts of books, and of articles in periodicals^ Such an entry Is 
called an Analytical Enuy- The more minute the auaJysUt the 
narrower becomes the extension of a subject covered by an ana¬ 
lytical CTttr\\ The great value of such an analytical entry to 
serious workers can be easily secn^ 
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Wc c^Hj a[ this stagCi introduce the teim Macro Thought 
Up denote a large umi of thought normally Anding independent 
existence as a book, in cqnuradLstinetiDnj a minute subject, 
expounded in an article in a periodical or picked out from a few 
pijtges or paragraphs of a book, may be denaied by" the term Micro 
T bought. In course of time, analytical entries of Micro Thought 
released classification from the restriction imposed by arrange¬ 
ment of lxK>ks on shelves. Today the purpose of Library 
GLassilieation has l>een extended considerably^ as shown in 
section D. 


4 Cammunication and Documentation 

Library Classification may be regarded as an aid to com¬ 
munication. Thw vlc^v has been elaborately dbensaed in 
Classifaaiicn anti 1951^ of Ranganathan (Delhi 

University publicationSj library science series, 3). This view 
enriches library classification to a considerable extent. In the 
pasi, creation of new* ihoughl ^vas in the hands of the exceptio¬ 
nal few. Even among them there w'as no organised or conscU 
oiia attempt to work m a co-ordinated majin^r. Each worked 
often independently of the other. This may be referred to as 
Research in Parallel TiKlay, due to various ecological and 
sodniogicat reasonSp new thought is being created by large lenma 
of people in a planned and co-ordinated manner. AH the wor¬ 
kers in a team need not tic of the first order. In fact the capa¬ 
city-scat ter among the members of a team is very great. It in¬ 
cludes* even people who are not much above the average. Work 
of this kind may be referred to as Research in SeriesOti- 
vjously, communication is of die very essence of Research in 
Series! Each mcmlx^^ of a team may work on a dny micro 
unit uf thought. This may happen in se^Tral teams. AIJ nevr 
micro tlioughia should be promptly and unerringly communica¬ 
ted to e^^erybody else concerned^. Then only team work will be 
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pos&iblc, ikuiiQiuy rcquiica k. Such a cuniinuiucaiian k uf 
the vcr>- essence of DocumentMijon. 

41 Areiu 

I'hc iiiiin}>cr nf records tnil>rxlyjii^ Micro Hioiight gro^vs 
aE a. LerdbJe ratc^ Their duller soon obstructs coininunicaiiori. 
To oljviiilc tills j die new records as id liicir entries should a^livayi 
l>e mainnimcd in an ‘VApupa Paiiern. "* !sl itiis paiiem the 
primary^ subject of Interest lo a worker is called Umbra I 
Thunght." lifiagine a worker set in his umbral regiort 
cither of bibliography or of the sine k rouin or <d ihc veriical 
files. Here all maicnals directly on hbspcckil sulijetu w ill stand 
assembled. The itiateHaUp on citiier side of that posiiion will 
have dccfcasJng filiation to his umrrraJ materiaLsj as he recedes 
from Uie latter^ I'he region on eidier side may be said to have 
the ** Pen umbra I Thought” from his point of view at the mument. 
The peiitimbrnl re^ioittiri eElher side ultimately shades inui tile 
*\Mien Region” nf* into thought with little filiation to hk 
umbral tliought. This should tic true in ichilion to any sub¬ 
ject, chosen as umbraL The arrangement of subjet:ts should 
therefore IJc ** H^xiy-whcrc-Apupa This means that 
^vhatever subject is taken as umbra rel a lively It^ it the 

arrangcnieiit of the whole universe of knotvledge slinuld be 
more or Icssi Apupa, See ClassiJkatiQn and 
Sections 321—322 

42 Demi ClLAisstriCATtos 

The object of liljrary clastsihcatkan is now taken to lie the 
piridutUoii of Every-where-Apupa Patient amung the totality 
of all thought—macro as well as micro—uf the pasE^ prcscni 
and future^ {,t* of an ever-expanding inhiiitc uiiiv^ei'sc ofkiiuw'J- 
edge, fioiv Lending to become a Dynamic Coniinuum. I'lus ob¬ 
jective of library' cbissificaiion contains die otiginal objective of 
shelf arrangement a trivial particular casc» A schetne of 
libmry classLEcadoii capable of Everynvhei'e'Apupa Patierti 
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with micro uiiii^ of vhoughs Is c^itlfd Deptli 
Depth Cbssificaticin b f?H$ctubl to eHicicncy id Dcctimcdtaticjd* 

43 R^^ence 

Td make croiiimuiiEqaUen escKaustivc and expeditious^ ii 
is necc^r^' not only to maiiitaiii all the records and tlieir entries 
in an Evcrywlici'c-Apupa Faltcidj Ejut aliso Uj have a techni- 
<j\ie for workinf^ with the eiiqoiit;r, jitid aitalysing and canalising 
his rer|uirctnctiLs. Tliis is nceessarj* to help him Ui enunciale 
die exacl umlirat and penumbral subjects in which he M?cka 
materlaEt and then to start him at die cornet i point in the 
slack room ar in the bibliography anti put him along s^idc hta 
materials. li has been sho^vn in ClAssifii:diion f&tmiutmaiim 
iind in uwrf sfi^rch^ 1950^ by 

Raiiganathan {UNE5CO;N,S/Sl.'3 dated 30 June 1950), that 
the tecimiqiie of dassirication will also prove to Ijc of immense 
iCiviec jn ihb ivork provided the ckssificaiion is properly desi¬ 
gned. Thus au dheient scheme of Depth Classification b needed 
by bodi the factors in communicaiion :— 

J Oi'ganbing i^corded itunighi ; and 

2 Correlating ihe eiic|uii^r ividi all records directly or 
indircclly relevant to his work. 

5 Analytic o-Syalhedc Classification 

As shown in ClmSificaihn mtl immunkaihnt an enumci'atire 
classification b unsuiied to an ever-expanding infinite imiverse 
of knowledge. An analytico-synihetic eJasaification alone can 
meet the situadotu The bcgiiinmgs, of it arc found in SC 
(= Subject cUixsification). The UDC (« LFnivcrsal Decimal 
Classihcatioii) carried it further^ CC U elaborating it 

more fully\ 

51 Idea Peajte 

All analylico-s^mthelic dbssjfication first nnolym a subject 
iuio its rundameotai Consthuejit Ideas^ This aualysb is in 
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ihc Idea Plane, li kadji to Facets and Phases. The funda¬ 
mental or uliimatc constUuctit I>eJoiiging tu any facet is called an 
Isolate Focus nr simply an Isolate. The Main or Canonical 
Class determined by the analysis b called the Basic Focus of the 
subject. The basic focus and the bob tcs a re then re-arranged 
in accordance with the Synta.x of the Scheme of Classificii* 
tion^ 

52 NoTATiojfAL Plane 

Each Isolate and Phase b then fined with its appropriaie 
Connecting Sjiinbol. Thereafter^ the basic foci and the iso* 
Jates arc translated into their respective ordinal numbers. The 
Class Numt>er results. TTib work Ijclongs to the Notadonal 
Plane* In this plane the class number is got by the s>-nthesis of 
the consiituent focal numbers. 

53 Desiomsg 

The designing of an analyticch-synthctic scheme of classi- 
ficadon b best done by similarly separating the work in the idea 
plane from that in the notationat plane. This was realised only 
during the last few years. The teaching of advanced classiBca- 
don to the M.Lib. Sc. class disclosed the difficulties experienced 
by students by failure to dtsttngubh the work in the tw'o planes. 
The discussions in die Library' Research Circle became clearer 
and more productli'e as a result of dbdngulshlng them. The 
neecssar)'^ terminology to implement this distinction w*as 
finalbed in Opthfiat Jirrtj (9) by Rangunathan in the AtuuJs 
of the Indian Library' Association, 2, 1952^ 173-200. 

54 SoracE roa Erhdbs 

The habit of distinguishing the work in the two planei 
has not yet firmly set in. Failure to act on this distinction b 
responsible for many errors* It often leads to a sense of frus¬ 
tration* It ev'cn occasionally lands librarians in despair. Tlien 
abandonment of classification altogedicr is seriously thought of 
Thb b indeed pathetic. 
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55 COEHECnVJE 

The anal^Hico-syTilhcUE approach, backed by distincdon 
brt¥K«n work in idea, verbal and no^adonal planes, acUi as a 
corTtciWe. The papers in this symposium seek to lienefit by 
this correetK-E, Generally speakings work in the idea plane 
should first l 3 C done. Then only one should descend to the 
notation al plane. 

56 Mdtual Help 

i Work done independently in the idea and the nolatJonal 
planes is able to have a mutual l>cnefidal infiuence. Notation 
has to keep pace with romialions in tiie idea plane^ This makes 
a fuller exploitation of the notaibnal sei-up possible* This in 
its turn prevents hasty and improvident improvisation of new 
s>mbdls* This ^^atkfies the Law of Pan^imony. More or less 
etjually valid or helpful decisions indicated in the idea plane 
often cause confusion- Agreement among different thinkers 
about preferring one of these decisions becomes difficult. Nor 
IS it easy even for one man to keep firpnly to one preferred deci¬ 
sion. The requirements in the noladonal plane often help to 
resolve this ambiguous sittiation* 

57 New Apfhoacbes 

The exploitation of this mutual inflttencc of the work in 
the idea and the notalional planes has led to many new Approa¬ 
ches to Depth Classtfication* One of the profound new concepts 
seized in these new approaches is that of Versatility of Noutbn* 
This has Iseen explained in Section 577 of the Optwml fiats (9). 

6 Classlficatiotijjst^s Apologia 

While engaged in the Sunday mcciings of the Library 
Research Circle of the Tndian Library' Associadon, the cynical 
part of my mind usually asks, ^Vhal is all this theoretical stufT? 
la it because you have nothing else to do ? Who* in the world, 
wants all this ?** In anticipation, I had recorded an apologia 
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in IHrmtith nf tibrarj elaisififatifin (1945) chap 10, Epilogue, 
to ilir Bioilier Librarian. Still I ha^-c i>Kn pursued by the 
feeling that that rpilugue did not tlbrlosc sufficiently .i«d ctiii- 
tretdy the root of tJ.c “ theory-[wing firmly and truly planted 
in practical necessity. Tins disclosure is, ho^sever, now Iwirig 
abuntUiitly provided. It has begun to appear after World War 
n, after the l>rcak.dotvn of tlie conimunication of nascent micto 
thought Iwgan to disturii persons engaged in Research Work in 
Team (explained in pjiper 2,1 by S.R. Ranganaltian), and after 
tlic beginning of an attempt at co-ordination of abstracting and 
documentation work, by L'nesco. 

liJ t'AN09 OJ* .StJFFERlNU 

The following words in the Foreword to lnUmatio/uU poiitititl 
iriewf attracts 2, 1952 arc typical. They express the pangs of 
disappoititmciu and unlulfilled want. They remind me of dw 
sv^fds of King Dasaradia addressed to his Frivy Gouticil about 
his pangs of disappointment and imfulfilkd want ” in die 
perpetuation of his line of family through the birtlj of u. son. 
■Srr Valmiki ftamayaiui^ Balakanda, chap U—II. 

The replies we have received to the rjiJCstionnairc 
which was enclosed with the Jburrh issue nf 1951 
raise an important pi^blcm—the tlaisirication of 
the publulied abstracts. 

“ .W WM explained in the notice pui>lishcd in Volume 
I, the difficulty of des’isiiig a satisfactory 
cla.wificaiion led us to print the abstracts by 
authors. alpliabedcaUy. We have been trying to 
find a more methodical system, but up to the 
present every* mcthtKl considered has proved, for 
one reason or another, unsaiisraetory. Tlie re¬ 
plies to our questionnaire did not reveal any agree- 
merit on if lb points 

During the second year we shall ihcrcl'ort ctnuinuc to 
publbh Uie abstracts according to the alphabetical 
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order adopted last year. VVe shall continue 
to seek a aatii^ractory system of cliusificatiDti, which 
enutd he started in 1953, and to this end feel we 
may cottnl on the cf>-operation or oiir I'eaders : 
ev^cr^" ^u^gestion received w^il! be carertilly con¬ 
sidered. tn I he meantime^ we would draw at ten- 
lion tn the usefulness of the analytical inde^ h^ioied 
on the fii'st pa^es of each issue, drawn up so as to 
replace tn a bii^e extent a metiiodical ciasUficatiouH" 
Beware Henry Ewiyn BSi^s f 

Tliese words carry the clas^incatioiitst^s apologia tlowri to 
the earlln 

62 RELft^F 

f 1 ha\*c no mformatifm rci^at'dlng the persons replyinj^ to 
the “ qiie^slionriiaire Did it include classilieniiDi lists ? Or 
did it include only experts in PolidcaJ Science ? If it is the hitter^ 
the mtemrnt The replies, ^. »did not reveal” need not 
be a Surprise. The prescription made by the Privy Chiuncil of 
Daxaratha was kartna action)^ yajna (— sacrifice]. The 
prescriplino emphasiised the need for bringing in an expert in the 
particular kind of action or samfirc* The experl Rishya- 
sriiiga, 

63 Aonox OF FID 

In 1951, FID has prescribed a similar counse to get relief 
in alislnictlng and documentation work^ "^The expert needed 
is eiassificationbt^ — ^an expert in the designing of classificution. 
The designing of Depth CiUassilication involves work by Intui¬ 
tion anti work by intellect. 'Fhb has Iwcen shown in Clasiifii'nthn 
£|W by S.R. Ranganathan, published in 

the RH'i*w of of the FID, 14, 1947* 154—177. The 

course pfescrjf>cd [jy FID in 1951 has Ixren the crcaibn or 
strengthening of a team of vcorkci's on the General Theory of 
Classification. It has abo appointed a Rapporieur-Gcnerah 
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64 Delat in the Dawn op India's SEKsmvsNEes 

But the powers in India haw not yei developed scnsiiit e- 
ness to the importance of the subject. India has therefore not yet 
found its way to provide for an Indian delegation to the annua] 
meetings of the I ID convened to consider this subject—to 
participate in the international kanna and jffjfM, preparatory to 
the birth of the '* sneisfactory system ot classilication ", yearned 
for by ihc Editors of the Inlgrnatioaat politkal scifnee abitracts. 

65 Ljbiiasv Rene a boh Circls at Dcuit 

In the circumitances, preparation for the jegaa at the in¬ 
ternational level is being made at the national level in India. It 
is made by a band of devoted young experts. Tills preparatory 
yagna at the national level is being continued in the congenial 
atmosphere of the campus of the University of Delhi, The 
Abgila of the Indian Library Association functions as the periodi' 
cal medium for communication with the outside world. 

66 Rolb of This HvHFosnm 

The role of tliis symposium is to review^ and consolidale 
the seeds (in theory) gathered during the last 18 monllis. In 
the earlier months, we fell like moving in a pathless jungle, in 
pilch-dark. It often recalled lo mind the experience when some 
of my friends and myself were lost in the Regent's Park in 
one of the worst London fogs in November J924. But during 
the last few months, some light has come. Some pathways havi: 
been laid. 'Phese new pathwisyi in the Theory of Library Glassi- 
ficadon are mapped out in this symposium. 

7 Lay-out of the Syiii|»sluin 

Many of the new approaches are explained in the earlier 
papers of this symposium. They may be labelled ** Theoretical 
The impact on the ciassification-cataloguc relation « examined 
in some others. These papers too are mostly theoretical. The 
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AiCcrt-an^ Lysis of of tKc subjects is revised in llic later 

papers. These may Esc laljellcrd Applied "* 

71 Theoretical Papers 
72 -Idea Plawe 

During the last few yearsi worlc leading to Dcpth-Clasiiili^ 
cation has precipitated a crop of new technical terms. It ia in- 
ci'casing in number almost c^ier^' month. Paper 1'2 of Mr. 
B.G. Vickery is a glossary' of 320 of these new terms. It is a 
valuable work of reference. 

The concepts " Facet ” and “ Train of Charflctcristics ” 
have been till now used without a proper definition. Tlicse are 
now dcEjied. This has led to o distinction Ijetwccri Group-' 
Focus and Individual-Focus^ This, in its turn, has led to 
specialisation in the use of an Array as against a Facet. Paper 
L'3 by Shrl D.B« Krishna Rao Is turned on this idea. 

The clarilicatjon of the idea al>Dut Array has led to an 
objective examination and use of the several octaves in an Array. 
This forms the subject of Paper I‘4 \yy Shri S. ParthasaraUiy; 

The anah-sis part of analyilco-synthclic classification hasi 
called for some fundamental work. During the last few' years 
experiments are being made in analysing a subject Into facets 
answering the five Fundamental Gatagories—Time, Spaec^ 
Encrgv'p Matter and Personality. Paper 1^5 by Shri K.D. 
Puranik develops this anab^is. 

The application and the result of anal>-sis Into Funda¬ 
mental Categories depends essentially on the use of dilTerent 
connecting symbols for them* Paper 1'6 by Shri S. RamabJtadran 
deals with this^ 

Work during the last two years has led us to realise that 
the Fundamental Categories can manifest themselves in succes-^ 
slon in a subject in more than one Round. Paper 1-7 by Shri 
K.A. Isciac studies this question. 
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h haA Ikcii fufthcr expcricficcd that in any ftne Round die 
same Fundamental Categofy^ s^an occur more than once* Ea' h 
Auch occurrence is said to land m in a difFemit level. Paper 
1,8 by Sliri \\B. Mnghe n on tht?t .lubjrct. 

The concept of Phase originated alxiui len agfi. 
Since then varieties of pha^-ielatinn have been t'crognistd. 
We seem to I>e on tiie eve of ^!ealil 1 g with this problem me re 
satisfactorily than hitherto* Paper L9 of Shri T,N, Koranae 
deals with tins question* 

73 NoTATIOS'At. 

Mnemonics plays a great part In carry ing the autonomy 
of a classifier to a great degree* Paper LlO by Shd RN* Kaiila 
fevinvs this pro!>Iciiu 

A lull cxploitntEon of the use of Fundamental Categories, 
Octaves^ Rounds, Levels,^ ere* appears to depend essentially on 
the use of a Mixed Noiaiion* Paper LI I by Shri IXB. Kmlina 
Rno seeks to bring nut the potentfalities of a Mixed Notation, 

74 CLAS!^IFiOAtJO?f^CATALO0tJE R^r.ATlO:!? 

Since 19!J7s h has l>eeri recognisecl that classification can 
not do by itself e^ry'thing necessary' to lielp a reader to find hii 
materiah On ilir mher hand, it Ls realised that there should 
he an economical sy^tibrosls l>el\veen clasHification and catalo¬ 
guing* Th is has been secured by Chain Procedure. Papei 
IJ2 by Shri T.N* Korammr explains and illiiAtiates this tcchni- 
cpie. ^ 

The fourth edition of Coim has transferted from 

Class Number to Book NumlKrr the duty of arranging records 
fin any given subject according-to die fonti of expositioro 
Paper L13 by Shri K,M, Ujiamhker examines this suggesibn 
and expands the Ffinti Schedule for Book Number, 
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75 ArFLrBi> PAPKas 

It h noiv bein^ rcaEisod that the traditinr^al i^chedule of 
Coitimtin .Sub-DiiVisif^ns i% hotch-pcjtcli. Ui the fourth edition^ 
Ct3 h^n broken h into Severn! ^lehedule^^ Paper IJ4 by Shri 
S* Panhasarthy deals vviih the Anlcriorisin^ Common Sub- 
Dh.fTAtons. 

In Depth ClasaifieaUoo often come across specialised 
mateKal relating to the srveraS professions. No doubt * Profes¬ 
sion ^ should^ therefore^ Etc regarded ns a ComniDn SuE>-Oivision. 
11 ^reqinires a Facet Formula to reach co-extcosivcncss^ Paper 
1*15 by Shi i K.D* Puranik is turned on this Facet Formula- 

Stmilarly the Comrnnn Sul^-Division ^ institiitioii" nbo 
requiiics a I'acet Formula. Paper t.l6 by Shri S. PaithasaratKy 
deals with tliis questJOEi* 

In the light of the theoretical results arrived iu iri the ear¬ 
lier piiper^i. paper i.l7 by S>tiri R.S.,Goyal examines and rccort- 
itnicu the Schedule ofCeo^niphital Divl-iions. 

In the DC tradition, there \va% no Schedule for the techni¬ 
que involved in the development of certain overall subjccia that 
cannot [je assigned to any of the traditional Main Classes* The 
UDC made a Eyrginning by ojJeiring the **00 ?^umbers to 
iiccommodate them. In its fourth edition* CC has taken that 
subject a little further. This set of divisioiti i| called * Preb 
Paper Lid of Dr. S.R. Raiigaiiathan deals with them. 

Duiing die last four years the students of the M.Lib*Sc. 
cl.iss have l>cen practising the preparaLion of classified abstracts 
in Library Science. Tliis experience has enabled Shri S. Rama- 
bhadran, Sliri K.M. Ujlambker, Shrt V\S, Moghe, and Shri 
K.A. Isaac tn expand the Schedule for Library Science. Thk 
forms p*iper 1J9* 

Shrt D*B* Krishna Ran h nou^ rcH^xamiiung liis expanded 
Schedule for Agriculture in the light of die tEicorclical moults 
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obtained during the last two years. Paper 1.00 embodies some 
of his findings. 

Shri R, S. Goyal devotes paper 1,21 to a difliciilly in ihe 
roriiialion of Author Xumhers in Literature, 

The Schedule in Labour is tery mixed, in the CQ L is 
equally so in DC and UDC. Paper 1.22 by Shri P.N. Kaula 
attempts to estabtuh more satisfactory schedules for Labiur 
Economics, 

The Facet Formula for Taxation is undeveloped in CIC, 
The Schedules in DC and UDC aim are far from satisfactory. 
Paper 1.23 by Shri K,D. Puntmlc starts the tiding up of the ■ 
Classification Schedule Ibr Taxation, 

Most of the isolates in the arrays of “ X 72 Taxation " 
are diilirrcnltatlng isolates. This means each of them requires 
an independent study of its facet «nalysis, Tlie Facei-Ana- 

lysis of Income Tax is attempted, as a sample, in pancr 1.24 
by Shri C.S, Krishnamurthy, 

Ijiw is one of the u'eakest spots in DC and UDC. The 
CC has a n;^ore satisfactory' facet'analysis of the subject. But 
there are many gaps In the Schedules. Some of the Foci need 
to be transferred from one schedule trv another to bring the 
scheme in conibrmity with modem deveiopments in law. 
Paper 1.25 by Shri E,D, Jayaram is concerned with this question. 

TJic ducussinns in the Liljrary Research Circle of the In¬ 
dian Library Association have disclosed the dangers of using tlie 
ordinary language a.s the medium or tool-language nr meia- 
language to investigate and discuss a classificaiory language. 

It is being realised that the necessary precision and brevity can 
be secured only, tf the tool-language or meta-language is either 
solely or largely symbolic. Paper 1.06 by Dr, S.R, Rangatia- 
than deals with this. It also summarises the results oFstalned 
til] now. 
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Glossary orCunrent Tcrminalogy 
B.C. Vick*ry 

[ Givn a of die techniOLL iftmA cuiTmlly in me in Uir 

of ilioij|£hi on i^liui^rAtion. The ginsuryr ^ 

broui;hl ujj to the m Jt were, j 

The praltfcration of new terms in a rapidly devt^loping 
UicrFretieal subject k a commoti feature m the hktory of human 
thought. Classification and subjject-indcxmg ate today In such 
a slate of dev'cbpmciU, and it becomes necessary to attempt some 
surv'O)' of the field so that workers in It may remain mutually 
intelligible. 

The following glosAor}' has been complied from a xur\'ey 
of the worfcfl of Bibs, Cordontiier, Farradane, Ranganathan and 
Vickery, using the gtossar>* by Hairod (1938) as a source Ibr 
established terms, and with occasional reference to other worki. 
320 terms are dehnetL More of these are recent. This h a mea¬ 
sure of the active work now in progre^ in the field of Libraiy* 
Gtassihcation. 


Words defined cbtcwhere in the glossary are in italics. 


aeddentj 

artiont 

addition: 
agmey: 
ag^lulinaEr ■ 


alien: 
allocation t 
alpliabcticol devke; 
iniicfc: 


a wJiicb h iarklental lo a 

ihe or racct af Temu rxprcfcnff inieracdon 

between ihiaa^ {Vbiccr>0 
I he Ttlation j>'inbdi*cd in LTDG hy / 
ihc taeatu whereby an optraH^ h chccied [Vichefy) 
two or moft! pirti of which ha^-r a cont- 
lani mranhiet but locnc or dH of the pjirti 
rannci be uied sirparateljr (VidecryJ 
a nrijvct taially iTtelevaat to tbe luhject KHighl 
(Ranganailmii> 

placing une jmbjcct in context wilhi or next Co 
ftnether xulycEi (ilbs) 

the ujo of the Initl^^kiCer (#]! of the nutir of an 
rtISfOr for hirther Jin'non of * ^Ihm 
a I'erhel indtx in which die hta^^ are arranged 
aiptiabeiicalLy 
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AlpfaabciknxkAwi 

altenuiivc Ideation: 
omalsomiitc; 

amplLficd dim: 

nnalcf t 

azkdytim] index: 

a»Alytioo-t>TLLticcic 
duiiicAtiofi; 

aticillar^- jubjert? 
jLoicnar Jubdh'iMork: 
untfl'iorixmjt lymbd; 

Appurltnuice: 

npnpx: 

area: 

an'utgpmrnt: 


B. C- Vickery 

the salience of ii mh^ jr^x hi whldi ih«" 
Blpliohclically nrroiii^ni mM heibditij(i are 
sahditiffrd 

ihr of subjccta t& tnofic ilian onr eonirxt 

in n (HtiM) 

In which tht meaninii; of wme df ilir 
parti U noi ronjitatit but ti tli^pettdmc ipon 
the pkiic-m of the whole (Vk-JeeT)") 
a dm expgynded nccordiRg to n ipHial t^ileni 
ot thmiflit, otiicir Uiqh llie eijrremly iipctl 
ofir; fidtaikmiilly^ a main Wojj |o irthieh 
a datmdaximi number hm luni addled i aij^a- 
natKiin}^ 

a linear arrannetnent of linked |#y eptriitar^, 

which ttprctenifl n ipedlic luhjret (Famidane)^ 
.\ny RKh ajgjre^te of (Vickery) 
an index which record* ihr iidijecii recordcil 
in the ddruntmii indexed 
a. ftatai/iisUan which reprnenu tt luhjcti by 
aruilyiinR ji imo itj fundamnital c^amti|yI^)f 
elemcni*:, and lyRlhnixinK a dasa rnuM for 
the tfUbjcct cun of these rlrtnenti linked by 
ippropriatc r«Tnt*rn'ne ^mhdi (Rarufafiathan) 
cune which 11 contribuleiry m, or helpful tn^ 
jmoLher lubjeet Cflliu) 

of El Hibjrcl which U pbred before 
the nibjrct lii a tkuifid liqmiw (Bhu) 

afexed fviJiM which hai the eHcct of bringint^ 
the t^rm lymbolixcrd anErdot lO a lertti Witbotil 
ludi an adx ( Baxi 7 anathaji]i 

a rdaiion lioEding bctW'cen two iidatii whirh 
oic not dfMfind hut m fivri fdaiinn nm to 
another (Farrmlanc) 

BJ1 arnngement in wbicli tubjecu arc in the 
scqucRce^ uhVwp ^jurhMp nniAraf. prmmrbTd 
difn. Hdpfiii {Ran^athan; 

the area of a pwiiifiw In any given t;rpfmji&t b 
tnaximum tiumber of se|jaraitc 
accommodate at that levej (BIIa) 

an enumermibn of aubjecu According m ifttne 
iprdfie purponr (Ka'tacr)* 

The physical dhpoml of docuiruniti into an arranged 
sequence (C^omiter} 


CThOS^AHV or CURKENr 'rEBMINDLOaV 


nrrav: 

r 

Ehd i£i af timtually isntuiiif tuWliujici 

lotally t.iAaUitit< erf n dcrivrd hy itt 

dinii-an xrrotdinff |q ahtIc QTic tkmrmkriitk 
(Rii.nx3lh^Eli!iJiii 

1 $^u|t i^D~Dtdiilalfd c3juk^. 

UpcirtJ 
nncELibUgic: 

4 rclAtion bfilwci^n p^i (Rdng^nxihihnj 
' lt)£ roraiAiiun ol a qr mujiJr-iiliwd fvm 

by coupling ma or Tnc?n? lUqpU; or impomd 
fm iRanganAibAti) 

AuacLAtloti: 

a fdaiioa bclMecii \W3 limits wbifli k fixod 
Atid concurrrnl^ capcckliy luitabJc for 

cxprcaiiiig juadvtici moral or oilier Abiiximi 
rcliitiotti(Fvrudjmc) 

aaooftmt^nt: 

Ukt pmam of of a tunV-irjc Laip i^npf md 

fvra^^arvjil of tho group* ifilo a dclniitc icqucmcc 
(Rangaiuihanj 

RKumcd irrm: 

term \irhlcib cunoi br ddmed* but mint be drat^it 
direct frcun cxperiuicc in coiiiirucilng a 

mdd-^Oi^^. EtjinganathaTi tWSi Mutned 

myndcik: 
xtuibutc: 

temu lucb ai csEktcfit, lepuniEep ic^lmr^ble^ 
dliUligiiiiiiablej bnilTj In&nitCx ailtibuief per- 
vuion, meaiure, lime, Rpner, ^uality^ acttorij 
mailer^ u4:^An, ^bole 
not (Culler) 

any pr^^, qimliiy or arjfwff of any Mlify 
(Ronganathiini 

fiLiJip-biiurd focu^i 

a/vm vrliEdi It m i€hM£d Sitm/n at m /out further 
divided by imcithtf Kheduled diviikm of i&elf 
(Rar^anaiban) 

axillary ti^njoiictkui: 

A rv^url+Att wbkh hm no KmAntie cantenl 
(Ratiganaihan} 

See alio At^poit^ 

—ichcduk: 

^yndnti: 

ttfadittil y^hkh aHLit imi^uiU daisilieation (Blln) 
the atrencry a|:>paratui—e.g. rreM'tv^^JVr— 
U Hied to tuppleniaiit uptf/Ki 

ID m ID »eejii mhnr rclatlqm (Vkitcry) 


the maxiniiltn number of in any^ Krf^ of 

a iisuificalitm {CkmionniEr). 

ThE tpiai number or dipit in a nsMcan 
(Rain^aihnn) 

bmk focta E 

a msiir nr farimiirdi or Bntplifiid bkmV 
(Ranganaihan) 

bbi: 

a fwWsn between ibc phiue being 

fludied from ibc point of %i(TW of the 

DT biiiimg phaie (RanganaLhai>) 
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biviikni »ymbulaiti: 
cwilkaUtkn: 


cLRiKnis 


c:MiQnic3i.i clw: 
L-anoakaJ KquiMcr 


capacity: 


capital ddovt: 
catc^kal labl 

otcgoryt 

ciiufatlon: 

chain; 


:0 


Symboti m d^iipird that each dtpi mraU t ofk 
Tu rnnk ami (Ckirdpunicf) 

ofiaJygU of n subject sq lu io pui it tnio a form 
luiublc ffjf TTrprcsmtaliDo by an 
iRam5aiiaihaB.! 

a pfinctplc dcrk-cil ttijm the imimative pitnci* 
pbpi of a. Bubjccli fbr appHcalian wilbin €ipc uf 
its 9iit>^viiiorui 

A tradi(i(maf fubclajn of a mA^racku iRa nganalhAn) 
not dmTd on the baiii of any defintte chonicin^ 
iftlk ; a irodiliofial armiiii^jwnr of lubjecti. (or 
which tiq under-lyukfl principle Is diactTVerablc 
(Ronjpuiiithan} ? 

the capacity of a a the number ot r^auci 

available for iti canimti (Lc* the matter iy 
be da^fied)^ 

The fHanoffifjn ca|»u:itv ik what the tauEAikjn 
mBihcmatlcally allawM i ihr capacity ti 

legs dmh ihii by hoLioti cif cccla.m onutted 
i^ibp obj^xt^c^na^Jle tumbinationi* etc -1 the 
jvigauih cnpacity is still Ica^ since for many 
avaiUblc dw ttFm i^^re vnJJ be cantnii> 
CBmpQiiU doflifkaliciii, hy conibihif^ tenm, 
providn u laprr^Apanij (Bliia) 

If the maximum niunbcr of diwes in any array 
ii 1>T llitit Uie Jiiin^Uer of tprrmi vvilh a dij|iu 
h ^ inaxiiutim capacity nf alj dan 

Itmu it C—Li^I>°^t-D)/lD—3) {Ransanaihan) 
Ufing tiflfdu inticad of fknawi clos Itrms. 
then with D iadflie* in ^upf of iip 
(Vickery) 

IomI o^^aa (RacifSamithAfl) 

3ihedM(t of ir™ gccoiring more than once, for 
formst atamlpointSf qiialificalaons^ etc. in 
Diowu'i Subject CloKEifkatEOR 
a funditmealal form or clati of concept icio which 
iiemt of knoivled^e can be Rouped 
a rditina hddinf belwcen two ijul^ w^hkh 
are diitiiKi and in Jixid rrlaiion imr lo another 
(Farradanc) 

B bi^reby of rn^dahttd subda^» of dcirreaainB 
jolmnwr and incrciuiii^ iJilrniita deri^od by 
succranT diCMiaa Jradini; to a lempmrnd or tifnipla 
da» in general or dmida!ion wilhio a factt of 
any elms in pRj-ticuUr (Ranganjitbaa} 


OF CtrBBE^r Tebiunolooy 


duiin proccdurt : 

clianiclCTUUC : 
chr>vi(j1p^kAl ; 

cipher' 

cLblh: 

—I tot 

^fi umber; 

clamBcalini: 


cUmi&cKtiomit j 
cJjsyfirtl sequence 
daj&ifyi la: 
cUfi-nuitc: 

dA«-tuc»tbcnhip relfl' 
ibat 
closed I 


A iequmoc of sutwSmUrd clssn 
ihc iUijtdiiridisrd procedure whereby like sutccs- 
sii-c Irrwi in a (Aaiii of dWto wni immformed 
nituAnidlit^ fiTT All (RATTganathonj. 

Mure grticniUy, the teprcdEnlmEuiTi of m duin of 
JifxiaHal lemu by a iplein of u^laMs [Vickery] 
AH ptmhule by which cuucTi^ti arc aaicEikbled 
Of in 

lilt futthtr dlKuuw uf A iiaii by tirmx CJCprCHJng 
cUle or liCrkc: 

acconUng to time or ciihcr bub 
ihc Used hy Dyson and nthen to »pr»enl 

chanicaL COmpevimeU 

uiy IfTRi in a dku^fJ a group of JftlihiJ 

■hnnng the sunc eh^itfOeruik 
to arrange iiubjtcti accmding to an Miitng 
fchttne of {Kaiser} i (o dkir^p to 

Aidgiij ar refer^ a doeiiintnt tq a daji in a 
ichtmc of dis^fitaficn (Blba]r 
an ordinal number rqiraenMng the pGiiiidn of 
K tkif In a ichtiuc qf (Ratiganathan) 

a boo^ ihat ninnilAtcs aiher hooks and Utetaturt 
on ItKlf (RanganalhaD} 

an orderly amin^nimirti nf icnua developed by 
didii^m of a ^b}ect by means of a trvm 
q/' GkdFartrrfjh'cr^ 

Extended to mean any ^mi of lyatetqatically 
arranged lubjcet mailer 
Further extended to mean an anifidal languige 
of ordina l numbr n deiigncd id meclmniae this 
arrangetneitt {Ranganalhan) 
one who dedgna a scheme of rferi^^cotwi 

ibe BcqueDCe reniluiig; from the leheme or tima* 
Jwcikn 

to Arrange lubjeets AeoDidlng to an eittiing 
scheme of dos^taihn {RaoganAihan}, to dkst 
another irnn in ihc lamc ^ another mmivr 
of tlx same CiCaa 

the relation of a eikiJ to iu inm^m 

an array which cannot tie extended al diher end 
u said lo be doaed {RangAnaihan) 

If two or more tAa»i of WauU:^ forming a 
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codes 


code rymbott 
cocxtcPH^i:; 

» - 

cognate? 

CDliaieral: 

collcciian nunibcff: 

cclli»illiiqn:; 

Gokui; 

*■ 

cDmmnn lacfU 
Cntaparuoei ; 

complete diftiii i 
coaiplc^: 

compoTKmt: 

compcMite ctuulicaibn; 

cotnpcniAd t 


mmCtfH, Juintiv |pve riic to 9 iukwtHfiati cbiui^ 
the roipcmn ii mid lo be cJoKd fCordoiinicr} 
K lymbdlk irtpitsfintaiion of in wlileh 

A 4 tiiilar rpuhnii do not neciaBBrily ttAvc pin iiar 
nicartingi 

em or fMmJlfximal or » coinpr und 

Aggrcjpite of iudi lymbtdt iFiLrmdBi^t 

a clmsififniiiw tmn Ji mid io be cocxteiKL^T 
tile xu^jfri af Uie ddciiitirtit so rla^cd^ it ibcir 
are hkntiral 

Ythirn the iome digit ii iricd for 

more dian cncei iheie fed aze rndgned, ia 
dSfrrrctit in the srtajf and cuHnl 

COglia Ic foe i [til ail^aliaE}4 anj 

tMp of ihc mnv^ ei^, l^yt are mat 

Eire ccpllulentl: alio of ilie ehjih* 

order (RaiigonAilinni) 

A symhoi cJriiotinit uiy fpreml chariicirrmic 
(iirct pb^iicAl form, or irliuH of uirrik cic.j 
of a group of boufluis whirh bctniiwr of thJa 
chikTActn-btie mmE be lepoialeLy IpcAlcd 
[RAT^anAiliOn} 

placing doady related lubjecti lit clo« |>itAiLitnity 

ibliu/^ 

a dn'ioc used in cbc UEMJ lq (ink relalcd ifuM 
Urm I 

in the CC {up 10 cdfi 3 } lo leparaie atitcmdve 
/ad; and 

in the CC (edit 4 ) 10 uitroduce ihc rurrjy f^t 
A /fflcfl vkhltdi con oceui- in any of cldiafr 

of many maw cUutt tKangimAihaii]i 
a rebuofi beiwcen phased (Rangnnaliuui} 

A leladidii hetv^e^ whicJi arc concurrent 

and in Icmputiiry' awKiatiEHl (FArmdaOc] 
D tmM pnmit^ c!mn [ Hanganatiuiii} 
a fm:X u coinpIcK if it Compritei Iwo or more 
f 4 {a^i [Hanganathan] 

A ^ T^hkh cannni be mparated famx m whob 
y.itiKmt Iw of Sdcniliy fV’icIcryj 
CFpc in which ipecijk tubjrcin are mpreKnEcil 
by coupling rlmieAlar^ Irnttr 
b /eem ii cdnipiaund if it compriiai a jojic fbcuf 
and one nr mon: hiiiam (Rangainalhan) 


# 
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CLOlWAaV OF CrHaKNT'i'EBJOJiOLOUV 


CCrriiCfblcii dd 3 Mln:Aliqn : 

CQCCWiuiAnif 

coficinTtiace: . . 

cdDcrelc: 

cofkcrqiciit^i incffAiinifi; 
rofTitlcnjatWL : 

conjuflct coMOManiJ 
conjuwitbn : 

coriivn:«n(g ^yinljol % 

coruirctivc indt*; 

qunaqtillJtOll j 

cqqa^tkiua: 

coniiftcnry': 


conriAnl macmapics S 


comtitucfit« 


—terai! 


die ftrirr which, thuuSb nul apiiarciilT 

W ihc luiif ot nm and. in 

.tfndtiu^ tttriind iit4exii ^ BTadfqfd} 

tw*s whwh diiiMii iip a subject in 

rxaetly thr same way aic ^aid Xq br eiwwond- 
lani iRanganalluini 

a TclalldTE htkMing belw'c^ whkJi XUC 

coricntmit and ncm-lcEnpafaily : rdaurd 

( FojtiiiIbuicj 

Lisid la Uic h'^ifr inda m dmutc the main rft W 
Artfipfli—a tiling Pr fotrn energy 

fine of tlw pf acTiinging '.Rafiia-runhan i 

the TcpracntJltloi! Cif * wHtt pf digits ip a dffJJ 
by A single tliigit ,cxam|aJe in cordennier). 

ji suggcftcd mctlHKl taf tandt/ijulMfif | ft a4T4^;iiwihan) 
a lyjfiffi/ in a Um lEnLit^ l\m iotsim- 

ii^i I ftangaiuLihjLd) 

A In a tm« ceaiphng i™ «pi^ 

iRangamtilian) 

a El ipclcfl ^hkh ^ijiib xtia led 
ipjkx. 

all tlic €ktF^tirudti tin ihcir ttipcedve measuiri 
yf lticiiieficc‘i cninprilCti in a Waif fmn 
ibc nc«^ecl+ biirtufinilly cv'ok'^t ly^setiwiitFa- 
timi qf knmvlrtlge etiibodlcri in idenlUk and 
edunaticinal liietAiure (BILns 
the use in dirifiian oT charmtirkiia tn a &trd 

icqijfiKc;^ the arrpngemmt cf fmrtUrmff in 

a fixed tcnucncc (Rni^tuitliaoi 
thr me -cif ociJy cmc dmfaclcriilk ip dciiw any 
given dri^ ftom its pEatctii cbsii {Qrcinnkn^>j 
the ubf dT succcaive chaiaeieihiiw In lof^aJ 

(liviibn^ «itb that each h a lAudl&niticinp a 
mocic afcxblirBce of the cArltcr Bfhr {BlPSldfi^ld} 
conrpanmu nf a djm itfm which bear the same 
meaning whcfct^xr they occur in the dam- 
jSeadM IBfe) 

a pari whieli can be acparaied from iti vholc 
without loM of identity (Vlctcfy) 

T7t«=Npt-whnJe) oeithcr hflA’fhl all die altribuka 
of the whole., aor dluLnctively iiMinatEd with 
IKK uniquely i|xoie to the wtwk (Ranganatlian) 
the clejncttEJiry lafijfofl/irf hy cambination of 
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ttipient: 

cuntinuoui uiiiimc; 

cour{linil£ dma: 

—^mclcxfitg: 
cdoniiiiiitiQut 
crm clAuific;d tiaa t 

refcriritcc: 

C>Tlk raiiifwi ; 
d^rciinjil fiviiDp 
noturkn: 

dcfiacd terms 

denoiitioci: 
dcDiKlntion: 

ikpflidcjii Tdcrt z 


fociat 

dwiipior: 

(ikli«ury indoc^ 

diffmncc, drflcirjitla: 

difocntiaJ fncctf t 


dificrcntiatlon: 
didW fibcct: 


liigii: 

diomwdxiiJ t 


which a ^fubjcct k rcprcsmM in 
riniKjiaaiiut (Rjirigalaaihiyi) 
iIk contrnt cif a \% dtc niahjcct ttiatto' ft 
comprtHM iHlitfi^'/ 

itfuvmi of 0^tmtc\y ctjgnizable but out arpoT^ilcd 
txkUnU (KanjtEnQihiui} 

of ilw *»me 4rdeF fjf diviaiap tBIiB] ; b^i^^-ixtg 
Ui the Fame flrrdy ^ fUn^jmalhaB^ 
the tiK d* wmpGfitt tcmii (Tauhe) 
tbw of tffmj ia ihc UDG ^Donkor Du^vii) 

the iormAlfon of sq. li;jr libe ii 3 r of move 

Ihaii pne £hmttdtTUfk 

a hm£ng iq an rndu whkh dkrcctu the icai^hcr 
to pqiqiiicr heqdiD|i; 
dened rameaq {Cordflqqkr) 
a in which Uw place valuci of ibe 

rciqaiq intact when an eatra dipt a added 
at the end qf ihe krm 

a icmi deiisrd from IlO asAvnutd term hy the 
operation of kgifS f&tiisnlt (RanganadiMo] 

I he iuiq-iotaJ of io which a ffnn appliA 

the fomiaiEon of a fliibcla« by the addition of a 
tfifirrittia |y I he parent eiiuts {Ratigaqnthin} 
a facet which eaq nm ninnifext itself lutleas a. 
in the earlier facet tninifeitj iuelf {RanpH 
itathan) 

liibwdiitiif /too In m fmtt {Rac^piqiithanj 
an rltmfnimj km (Mpom) 
an etffJk^tten! in which the heading rdiow 
nne another without Fubdiviuon (Vkbcr>) 
Ek^edMiHf which di^reoilaict a from lis 

JKWJ 

iq wme part of a ilasnjiirfftimt iwq or tnoce 
twdiitaiw dorw of a gK^n tfrfajt in the £nl 
fscit majr rrqnlrtf dieTermt tdtidvki in a Kcond 
facet (Rjuipnnaihnn) 
t^gk^it (Bli^) 

w hen the subject mauer of a ddcunieni u divinely 
■pirad over the in so that fim 

a dilfuae (kaqgqqathan) 
any single ^mMiV jnari that oocim iq a clan tertq 
a reiaiion hold mg between two which 

arc tmi and (wre in lempomry a^odauoq 

(Farraduke) 
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GlOMSOHV or CCKREST TBBSJiSOLOCiY 


duoTtc ifjiivciriic: 
dujiuictivc inqiiirtice s 


: 

db-inct: 
diviikin: 

irlcffwiltary pmpK^tuw; 


^tcriEt 

dlip'tital L 

cinpiy: 

energy £ 
cniiiyi 

cnuiivcnitK'e cl^ir- 
Ikmiioa: 
cfiulvalcnce: 

cVtiludOTJirY sequence s 

cxdud^^eiKU? 

drvwon t 


UJtil'tfff oC MrpflnUe .fTFjtffllJl 

when A figitrrt ia m stibjecU fiat linlbtiralSjP' 
but a* an unituegniled cUi^Oinled ag(CT¥g»U: 
uf a^jbcluses ^RAagBruiilian) 
ihc fanniUlion of an AfifiTF of lubclaMi >iy rffJf ami 
cif a dau ttUingaiiiidiarii 
a rdatiun iKiwuren ^FarTadaiac.i 

may be fogk^r or fifyjtiai (Joseph) 

an mlenictlan betVkxetl bl whkh they 

main iMr iddivida*lily (Vickery) 
ifi Iptpcj a prvpciitliiin %vhieh rcferi lo pankolar 
natt Rrneral, Thy» umple dcmeniary 

propontiom iiKtudc Uic BubfeeilcMt (it raliu), 
iu^ji£^frrrJkat* (ihli paper k while)* lArfJ- 
»mt,tinhtp (Totiy ia a do^l and rcUiional 
(Brutus killed CaeuXp etc.) 
an individual IffW wflkli b rarabmed in a rtJW- 
p^iift clasiuBcaiion la form a Aubject. Vari¬ 
ously kncnin as SMmik tltmfni, dampiar, 

ihc lUlc ot a dwjnimt ii ciliptkal it ctrlatn 
faaU of the subject ii urats aie iwi expiicidjr 
ilaiecl (Ranganadian) 

aiky lyinbpl in a tfrm, wbidi docs 

not hseir CoQLribule ki the substance nf the 
mrantllg of the subjecti ii vcmanlkally empty 
(Vickery) 

one of the /aiv^rard rak^wiai of ibAifdgnfiier 
(Ranganalhan) 

any ixiitrrd. concrete or conceptufiL (RAngJumihao) 
to JuKiapoie icimi aihilriirlly (Ivaura) 
to sci oul 4 s£iiw or ifakbf m a ptefered helpful 
icqucDce (RATU(iknaihan) 

a claniricaiian whbh enumctaii^ lo its ichedulca 
all poJilbIc lubjecti (RanganAlban) 

A relAlioit between boater vi'hkh ak nui dbfiiifl 
and noi tcmporaily lelaied (FanudAnc} 
one of ibe vi*ys of arranging dami or in 

an amrr (Ratiganaihan) 

the principle ihal k should noi be podiblc lo 
rW A specific subject in more iban one icrm in 
an aiTdjr [Ran^ttathan) 

' Up&d AS tnuiulo as poiMble in order to 

accommodate in a subjects of the 




3? 


li. C- \'jCB.EKr 


cxUU'nt: 
cxpiMuirm z 

cxprosivc i 


oticaiivn; 

—(lictrcaiing; 
OCl'Tr&dioilil; 


cxirojwtAiioti^ 

Cdcci: 




—fbnmiU; 


loEtor; 

fbituringx 


fence: 

Gni 0cmvri 


numiwcfl mid ed nuurc that I he 

ifrm in kQ army iltwict dtCcommixlatr nil po-ifj* 
hk iprcjei of liFe pa4^[ ^emi 
an ohjeet cr nn nttrtbuie fReuiganaihun) 
ihe prqgiT»i%e tiibdlviwn t£ tkms in m 

, if r^rcsiiiic whcti ii reiifeMU a 
given lubjecl by n jymb9l rntTalir^ in icicvtnt 
chAriictpebiic4 ill Uicir nppttnpriate raiATial 
rrl^iian^ nthcr than by a purely denotative 
T)Tnbcl ; ef* rximiimit f kaitgana than) 
all ihc fnhV^f to which a iiNtn firm in m rk;it» 
fimtiwi may lie ap|iUrd. 
one t*r the wayi of arraiigvpg Haistj in a fAci# 
(Ranganaihan) 

n extermonaJ whew h t^rcjenti i 
jul^t by a minplc tienoiattve ratljcr 

ihan by a symbol expreuing the relatfuru or 
it! rclcvvint chaneieriniff; of. txprtJiitt 
I Rrfltigafuiihan) ^ 

a ftaTctfttfflflJ device whereby lenni cm be added 
to one tiid of on orrqr (Farradatic) 
the lotalily of the lub-clauM qf h 
derived by the uic of a tingle from of tharge^^ 
iiik (Ranguiaihan) 

t|*e cAumentdon of ilie pouibk iraiiw of chwSftfr- 
uiia by wJiEcK a itjifia Wau can be dUfided 
iKansanathart) 

the naUiiwniil repreimtadon of the /aid* of ■ 
^oiie rioAT and the order in which they arc lo 
be uacd in comtrticting n 

(Racganaihanj 
a in mtstkn iMm) 

in a dflisifiid catalogue^ enEering agalmt cwh 
cfiui niimhf B tmnalailoflf tn a natiiral langumgci 
of of ptaievt la/mnW in Uienumber 

n icmantknily tmpfy in a tiaa mmbtF^ 

irparating comccutive faccu (VickeryJ 
c/a*ri/iA^ 0ikr (Bangaryfethan) 
any in the CCT whoie iifliifffe aiif.Sn' befin 
with I to B. "rhe tecond ociav'e u an array 
beginning 91 to SB, the third 9SI to SBd* nc 
(Rar^aaaih{in] 
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GlOSSARV of ClTRHKNT TFMIIN'OTJMV 


fitii DCiQVrt: 

ibe tenaliiy pT oclAvci in vu'hkh ihc hrsi jijpii* 
fitant dip^t i»r an kolNtr numW is an Anihic 
imnirraJ Olhrr lliaB ^ (RBLn^juLalhani 

fixird r^lxttdn : 

^aiiliiy; 

u pejTQBnmt dAidrialion of iivAilfJ (FpnmJiuir) 
iht qintlily c>C cl dasiikaidry wh^li pirrmU* 

ilbt iiiierikm (d' nc^‘ timi (Saym) 
an^ whSi^h permits cnnhilky nT iUi tlfwttftU 

(Vkiay)^ Gf. rtp^iy 

i^rxlofiaJ nymboli : 

tUiji/iratitin jymtitlt in which avrh cuinponcnt 
hu a mufititg (V'ickrry> 

ibc 4 l numbrr; 

or r^mfiawid or ^iV r^au aimy^ OT isekSi 
nnnibrT i; KatiRanaLhan) 

focuii 

m DT iiotalf in ihr kVa plwf, » subject or 

an iiitlrito jji iht ^VThfil filane, nnd ti ifaii Htanber 
or ifA/ar# number in tljc notatiuniiJ plane^ 
(Raikgjmaihan] 

fmtctidiial nflix i 

an affix indiuiing the ** part dfspeceh ^'oT 
ach lerm in a ram^tiM (Coordoiinieri 

rundAmrntftl aitc|ynr\' % 

one of the rtiriwfifS of udilnahV/i: time^ tfiflde, 
energy, mailer aild perwmHiily {RungatuEltBij} 
Itiniii fpttcei prrrperiy, ariion« Opera lim, pflii, 
mbfiancet personaiiiy, ^X’Vkrry) 

gmrnc T^rlatidti: 
gtniu: 

gcog^niphi»l tlr\nct;$ 

ihr relailon of spefuit and pnm 
a whicit nuiy he diffettriiiaieil into iprfi>J 

the furthet dirtiVx of a rteii by fcnru rxprrtting 
pintx- or pliy^Val fattorri 

gradaiion by »p«uiliiy: 

ilic airangemcnt in aji aitfly by tJcr rcaiing 

Renemltly (Blbil 

gro^p n^ntiafl i 

ihe reLntioo .of an entity to tl:ie group or riku of 
which ii it a mmtfr 

—trrmi 

a itm in a r/aaji^^h'w vrhldi has ndnm#^ uiuVr 
ii a number of rtmcn-ie enliliet and not ; 

hrteJiiis : 

a group ii an a^regale of lEididduaU (Bl^) 
my lyraM in an index ^vhieh rtprcimLt a nfl^ 

hrtpful iCTlUcm^tS 

ject and for wlikh the user seeks 
an arrangeoirni of hutditfj^t drdgnrd lo reveal 
rela lions exUling iielween them 

higher cdlirctivra: 

tffm wfakh denote dther a whteh ihir 

Rii.^ term is a fltfmStr, or a of whith it 

bcHpiEilily: 

is A ipidtt (Mckcry) 

ihc ijualiiy of a mtiaitm which permin iitsmiiiffl 
of new 

^-b array i 

the quality of a naialion wbkh permUt 
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—in chain; 
idro^Aph: 
idcoKHiphic hcAding $ 

iniinniipic univmr; 


inilcxtiig ifqiicpcc : 
indicatoT d^i t 


iivludivr fiotntinn j 

infiinii ipccirt: 

xiUliMtc rcUibn : 
ifuilttition: 

intc^raJ mciitcncc t 

itltcfuion ; 

ititcr-OiIaiioii 1 

micnial cwthil&n x 

utfrpalaticii: 

invciwnt 


Maic: 
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t^Uap^Utian smd inlfrpoiaiiim in an airay 
CllaniraLFiEiUieiJi] 

Ihf umc in a {Ran^taiiaLtiaiij 

n liruciuml ua <if fy-mbolizittfr a fubjcci 
an tndot heading which cnnslflit of iymhds other 
than wofiii (Holrmirofnj 
ihc parint jiStfjj fmm which a dau has hrtst 
dinrTmttaicd with the aid of a tingle chaiac*- 
terbtic (Rangajuithanp 
the tcquimre of the Amdingi in an intirtt 
jyjilibaf In a awn^fr which LadicaSe* the naluie 
of ihc rafffopj TO which the fdkwInR /.ifrt 
bclonga ^Palirirr xmd WrUri) 
ihr rrpiTfrntatiDn of fuch tiBiait hy an nrhitfur)^ 
jjmM {FamuJane) 

the ApftUs nf fimAiletf uiLrajcM and irn-mm 
m n rAoin of 

a fdatiumhip bcivnrm ^irs C i^tiganathan) 
unUled by Ranganalhan in hit '' aftcr-ipace 
roffinutin perttmalhy facet 
when B fimu figured da an integrated whnle in 
a Hibjeri ( R angaimihan) cf* diyimctive 
ibe attrihutci implied by a irrm in a tchetne ^ 
daai fication 

til lerpcDiticm of a hopulcigical d^aia In n chain 
apprriaiRing lo another wi that it ii 

iiijAffrd&aaferf la the firat pari of ibc other chain 
and ittptr-antinntfil li> ihc iHAnd (Duyvb,) 
aaidtu^ iodteating the leqiicncc orbodki within 
a by author mark, Ijook^n umbrr^ 

etc. (BllnJ 

a device whereby ttmi can be EnBerfrd 

at any point In an {Fijradanrl 
the rearraiig™u;ni of the wordi in n verhd 
hadi/ig in that the fiMTOcrly later pari of the 
heading h bmiight to ihc froiii and h ihua 
fwpdimt in determining ihc locaiioo of ihe 
heading In ihc ini/iLiiaf 

any objeclt prcn%a. abitract lerm or dan of anv 
of ihesc fFazraiiBne) ; 

any mHaliomd the cotnponml dijriJts of 

which arc marks devoid of meanmg (Vidtery) 
genetic term to denote Mm, tsohk $rm 

or isaiatie mmhtr (RangDimthao) 


4 


Clo^&arv of Curhent TeHMINOWThI’^V 


klm t 

—iimuber: 

—Itrni : 

IjLzniJUtiui ; 

ioit kink : 

|jnt ocOliiIe- : 

Lut ixtAVfi; 

Icvfh 


—of organiuLi^: 

line: 

link; 

loftiojil oiulyib ; 

divisun; 
tndftlafil: 

l 4 W«e cJinin: 

UvMt^^Aie ociWite % 
lower link refcxtnfr: 

loH-rr fpedlkf i 

rtmn tliRat: 


nuirk: 

mbimum; 


A unit <if Ihouithl whidi can nut be a </«« or 
dmoir A fubjeet by Inil yields a 

when Allachrd in a iaric ^jos (RaniRiuitHAnii 
a number rq5r«tnon|f an iWelr ufis* it acriin 
in a fmti (RangiLnalhaii] 
ihc wcTd nr wnnl^ In a imturai lanfluafer deooitng 
an t^afafr it occun in a facet | RaiiKAnAihan'i 
the fcrmaikitn nf a compouniL focui by cctpibt^ 
nalinn of ope nr more uafdfiri with a Aaiir 
the imJtmA iptdn (RinBanathAn) 
any rtfiw in CC^ whtiff inotaU nmhrrt befin with 
a rapilal leitrr rR-AnnanaChan) 
ibe totality of ocIa^t* In vhkh ihr firtl #i^ai- 
fifnHt (Ugh of Ml bolair number is A CApitAl 
Irthrf 

ip each fvaajf^ ihrre may occur more than One 
maniTnUitioa of a ftutdarntniat 

Kach of ihcao mnnifmtAtlpns h a 
(Rangaruiihan) 

a facet formnl when a W | P| k bmken into 
ar^am tn the pfocett of claiuOnttion (Ran^a* 
nathap) 

a gremp of mHlm at ihr suite JnYl of rojnplexiiy 
fAeia (Cardonnief) 

any relatioii between hmfiniKt (Vickery); 
a r/asj er a in a rMn (Ranganaibanl 

the d if!Wen da lion of n j^Ni imo spmr f 

a kimi oftymbcdic apparaluai used in eoouitictiiig 
a 

a. fhain the £mJ ipHJt of whkb li a r/au 

{Ranganathan) 

(Rangonathan) 

reference from onr Arodfa^ to a roorr geiirrml one 
(Ranganatfaan) 

term which denote nf a ith^ or 

of a {\'M;kcfyj 

a fairly homo^neoua legicn of the univTne qT 
knowledge giixn by a ich^mc of rfdjj^OiUav 
■a a roeui in In first array of the veuenr 
of knowledge 
a i/acJ-jtunArr (BlUi> ; 

a fliuctunil efowit in an idediiEtaphy (Vickery) 
lec Opacify (BlifflJ 
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B. C, VlCKEIlt 


mctiiph)'^n»l acmlv'ib: 
Itiodtfinl bt!u; 

modifbr t 

inocliilHlt;: 
imiJlirocftlT 

npptcncl^lyrr: 
nim-ciqyivalnicf; 
TiormaL iumf^ 2 

notation i 


no4altonat itlrWinit - 

—liTnlxil: 

nutticfal dcmvn t 
&hicct lanfua^: 
ocinVi!; 


the nyoibrr of cmiti or aisy mher ipeci^aiina 
in wh\th m Ik bcidmt (Mckiiry) 

drvlsltpt a rlftraihimiofy aa^ah'atr i& ihnt ilir iedronx 
of ila jnmhoft if the prer«rrt.'i3 
Kfl^cAcT in ihe idrn piimr (RaoiTSUkAakLiy) 
an ariirrinl UTiftun|;c m nwlce rdfntnurui^iion 
exact Ifi, I he dfvelopmrrvt of a. Ijmgiia|c^!|i!dy; 
ihf laiicr hi £ thb iiKrlfma'i' be 

nnttirBE nr AryTkclaL {Rart)tajiatliaTi]| 

of an Into in 

the inmH^uoiiofi of a tim numtier U'[ihiii n jfei 
(RangaTiaiiian) 

EUi flmiEai wbirh Ii yird lo nifKlify 

ihr incanirif; of x}w lo whhh it U nlTixiid 

/Vickery) 

lo form a iham of by apprnpiialety sraall 

iiiepK in 4iEf iiiM cf fcwlt'lnif power 
fl /swf of a uibjrci Li multiri»riil when mnvernl^ 
but not all the fm in an Art^ of it manitnt 
thcrmclvn In the tubjeci rrprofenied 
CRanKAEtathaii/. See abii 
A coFuiitent »yMrjii of nanm for fimintarr mm 
in a Bchfirif Drclcmincaitcn nr in nny diKcijiiine 
a reiallon belwren whirh are S^imt Lmi 

not temporally anneblicd (Farnidanc!l 
a linear arraiif^mmT of n ruth ihai 

hranrlieit an? cited In ihr tetik ntdir pf the EinL 
tftJtf*! in the branth {Ckirttonnier} 

an ariJficaal lanj^^ai^e nf olhef than vinniji 

of a natitnit lantpio^t •* dcvltol ihai the fytti- 
boil ran be aimri^ed acmniing lo tbcLr onhtul 
valoca In a unique icquentr by meaiuf of enn-" 
^YniinnaJ nila* tbiK requenee helpfully mr almg 
TeLutonatiipi betwem the subjecfi aymbplircd 
inijcxinq by the of other than wtirdi 

of a natural lantcuaf^e At 
any other than a word of a natural Umtu- 

A^c which ii Hied Foe nn iiKiex. headif^jg 
tirisltinini^ with neither liuwrf^asc her rapJtal 
letter (Ranganadiank 

the language fnmiLng tiir object of itudy antl pr 
clevelopmeni (Rangaruilhati'i 
a Mine or fc^hn of nn etn^ maiicd off frtMni 
pihm (Ran^anadiati) 


OF CltlS»SNT TeBMISOLCKIV 


—pnncipic: 

oclAv>mn^ dj^t ± 
opcti; 

opcTiiiidii: 

crpcmtor: 

QpUin;il rBiTLtfkatiom 

oplwml Cfccct; 

ardcr^ 

fifgan: 

pftralcll clamficaiion t 

pArl t 

p&r ib1 ccnnprthcniioo: 


cbc UH of tivc St m ji i^l ie 

indivt^kiallitr a dk«t bis I lu tntmduw ifnnbrcr 
Qctavi? dT cladc^ (R^n^ftosiliAn) 

lued lO mark off an k^utot Icy taint H iU£CCcd^ 
11^ m an arii^ (Ran^amithan) 

oil arr^ of whkb admiu of rximpQladan 

at one Old, n raid kt be op^ (Rat^aaathan) 
If two of more Mas of srctnaHi kvcbpcMkni 
when _^biedi ibey are raid to ibrot an open 
ittmmf (OordenoiCT) 

mental or capcricmcnlal mode of maoiptiUtiiig 
phenofnmn (Vkicfy)i 

boUtod by Kiioftuiaiiian a bu “ pfe-bnt octave 
common energy facet ^ 

a cdniional Icrm bctvi'ctn (Farradone) 

that half which makot the oumhcf of ttepa frocn 
the jioaaNUTt gt/mi to a particular ^csci a 
mintTnvm (Coidotuiicr) 

A modi flea kion of thtfp lu mean the hara which 
makrt the number of a inkkUntim 

tVitiery) 

the lue of dbimoiii^ atouftioi JC^mhali 

in Hiuodncc the vuicaii of fiaif lo 

that all facet! are not mode nect^wily d^airrsl 
(Ranifanaihon) 

the o rder of a skit or sn ii the number oY 

fucocral^'C rAtisneitmtiej used to dern^ k Gimn 
$e» ortgiiiaL univmo ^Ranganaihan) 
a ptT$ whseb cminoii \x iqpamsed rrom Ita whole 
intlimii Ecpss of identity {Vidteryl 
A non-wbolc fiol baytnff nil tbc attribtita of ibe 
V^balc bill dutinaively oBocrated with, ssr 
uniquely ipccific to the whole (RanRanathEiin) 
ifau^rah'imt by iIk rame i£ftrfru, of maUTUli 
which U llm divide by ikt, chitracier* etc- 
fHaTroci)^ 

Symbalically represented by talitdum oamhfT 
{Raugauathan} 

Ode of the mfcivriej (Vickery) 

Gmeric mmie rur ^j^an and raamViant 

(Raitpcnnaihan) 

doerkba a wBcb incJiidci more than 

ooc bill not all of the or tia^fri in an 

(Rangaiuihan) 


* 
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B. G- ViCKXHT 


partkJc of rclAtkm i 
pemiliimAir DCdve: 

pcQunbnil! 

pcrroniiity; 


ptuc i 

pboociic beading: 

pbyttcat »iaJ>‘iti; 
polylOpifal; 

polyvalent vefikal 

iHrtHUCrDi t 

portion: 

poatnfoi oDfTvmcHi 
tobdiviiioii: 
prc-^nt odavc: 

pmrporcEit t 


primar)^ chain t 

pdouzy phstC; 

ptrunocdial irhedulc; 
proccp icm; 


property: 
pKudo-clawc; 

pure J 

quau<onimon nolnlr; 


a i:of\jainclii»i exprendtig a relmliomhip {Vide cry) 
a KCtindory pkaj€ linked to a primary by rr.Q-mm 
of the ^irtH : 9 ’ fRanganaiban} 

H kiadin^ which li pimJy relcvaiai io the fU’jjcet 
PdUghc (R angannlhan) 

p of ra&jAanifnij whleh ore unpiuJy Lmble 

and have lo be bondJ^ ^lly and m p %^hole 
(Ranganaihjui) 

Eniily whose paria opiinot be xparaled wiiboul 
loss of iilcptity fVkhcry^) 
that cofutituent of a sulgcct which w dnwfd 
wholly from a ihigh mmn doss (Rimganjitlipn) 
an imipc htitding which consists of words 
(HolmiEJtnnJ 
into (jQ«q]h]| 

imting of scvTml inilycctt {Cutter} 

See liso 

a. jwialim In whlcJi each digit represents om of 
the of s^'jisn [OHdonnierJ 

whole in a imalier nieastire {Rongimiithan ) 
common subdiTiuoa that does oot require pq 
anfariondiV ( Rpnganithan) 

any array in CC whoK irWolr nambiT4 begin wich 
a low^n^uc IcUer tRanganaihan) 
tliat is prcpmeiLi which has the miyDr 

cflect in dricnmning the poution of a htading 
in the indixini ft^uetta (Ranfanatlmn] 
a t^fnri of thitfi whoH tint intJk il the original 
mirerrr (Ranganaihon) 

in any fatifnbta£f of ^thaaSi that on which the 
main inieresi a foe used! {Rongaiuirhan] 
hone iih^uU of ihinmisrj itmi (Ranganathafi) 
the into which the nwrrf# frnrt jj 

divided, the itaik or dynamic slate of the 
concicic (Kaiier) 

a mfigntj of (Vkiery) 

n book which^ not a ddstMt, pfovokei other books 
about itscif tGarde) 

a jHtfdlam which uses Only oiw: spedes of b 
pure (Ranf^nathan) 

rcpfcactiEBiion of a series nf rckied teiim by ihe 
ams ucEoEr rambfr^ whkh b ihus quasi^ummoo 
See vucAiduUd flianmin (Ranganathan) 
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GLOSsiLRY or Gfhrent Terminoloqy 


qu AjJ-discfete \imvcnc; 
tmknrijj: 

rarniikrjilion bmti 
HMnoyllAbic nocktion: 

mik: 

ctacLkw: 

rdativE index: 

Tvquinie t 
ngidiry: 

mtind: 

itkiKr leirics: 

Hjlicdiile: 

tcbcdulcd mficmiaiik ^ 

fCBiT^ ruin t 

irctiou; 

rcfereiw : 

‘ W klio'* refertnee: 

Kmutic dcinenii: 


aetpfu ftf Kpju»blc but am h^uhis mUnli 
(Ru^anktkaA) 

an a^srvsate of iftmi (Cordonnlcr) 
the nuaibcr of diajw in a pnnieuLaf anaf ti iu 
rami&caLkKi buc (Cordocinu^] 
a ngl^ien in which the ^tob itre built up of a 
fucecsiao of pconauiuxxble jyllabln, 
'^fudaei*^ or "bad Imi [CmdoonierJ 

the poiiuan of a efou in an (RooganniLlmo 

Bjid CDcdonDJcr) 

an inEcracikni in which ihc indii^duai endues 
inlcnicting kuc tbeir identity (Vickery) 
a Illation between halBla whkh are dutincl and 
in tentperary a^odjiTion {Famdane} 
one which ihowa aipects. and rciaEioin (if luljecu 
in the ichrmc of (Liu^calitm 
wet apad^t (Biin] 

fealkiroi of a whkb pfrv^i it fitiaii dbk 

playing all the rflaliuiiihiiai exiitinii between 

datt Umj and isdaiti (RuiRanaibui) Cf. 
ttexibllity 

in ■ ficiHf each /mdamofl^d cnay 

be modfeii more than onco^ Each luch 
manireatalion h a rowd (Hanganathan] 
a CfT itassu (Blie) 

a icnei of tktm amnged In order, with 

lub-claser inietClJaied 

ihc quality of a wchtdab of dfanci or Isd^Ui which 
recur aw lubdisiuoiu of fcveiaLl clasacr 
(Rafiganiuhan) 

the pcrucediire to be followed io aearcKIng an 
index (Vickery] 

the fifll fubcimes of B mtun rfaif (Ehn) 
n frail rt/ftimt fponi an index htii£ng lo the heading 
which cuntaina the ^Keihc lu'tqcct aokight; 
ihia heading may be a Rnonymp an allcmaln'e 
ipeilii^p a more gmend icrm* cie, 
u tr^ rr/WfitfC from an indoi tn one 

rebticd to it: thii heading may be « more 
gencml or more »pecidc tenrii a 
dauM Df other related term 
the demenu of mcaitingp mdependcntly 
tyciboiired* into which a loh^t hiding may 
be divided. A cocabioation of such cicmctiu 
b a Kmandc aggregate (Vickjcsy) 


* 
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B. C. VlOKKBY 


kCmillAi CQtUlaat: 
•cqucELcc number: 
ihoMjitKWi 

rjp^it^ (Fabner and Wctlsj 
ntfW ft^Aced b>‘ 

ihe ihnrpiu^ tjf mdkjiici lU tfllittLion 

(RAn^nruukin.'' 

^gfuiurr di^l t 

the e^rtnmua prcfticrd to dko auzm^m form¬ 

li^dibcAAt ptinbisl: 

ing liK foci in A fiat tQ duliuguith Uwt j^rti- 
eular nurntrAiaiion of a fimtkmifUat 
from other mnaiJcatAlkirto nf 1% (Rai^uuth.m) 
* ivlikh rirpfeacnti a (Riiizi^« 

luilhazk} 

lifniKKrf : 

m 9fmM n-hoie rimction ii to JFtdieale the 
of lire fulloMiiig iJbjj jurati^ tVicien’) 

limplurily: 

Senenilly yapd of notadoa. Uictl fn a purlieu lar 
mining of ihc predoct of the ^ and ihe 

Mu^i Mui lumugbi 
Liuki; 

Ardrr of a dmfifiiAlwH lOnnloGnifr) * 
jo ptnOf^urff, Unfii In. a tfittiM of itsssti wiiLeb 

arc not iikrly lo be lodtnl foe by a iwtlirr^ 
are imiEuight linLi tRaiiganiidinji:i 

ipaiii.1 Hc|uaqce± 
ipcdAl uolaitc: 

ncpurding m 

an j'ndo^ wlikh u neither cemmrn nor ^maincpmirm 
tRonganathiinl 

specijk:aikpn i 

iubdi^'Kfion : 

a lub-group of jffiiiii 

dHUudoa by fprdBr diffi^rrrua in chamderi ^Biinj 

the grouping of arvcral jAMrodc^ under vm 
tnain hetufing m rtrW xVIsd, dniowu 

of a tidsi 

lubfa^bding: 
iu!y«L dealer ^ 

A hraSs/s In a tw/M iWw* abhdncd by 

SnMvm ar foniuiiriii of on or by anoilier 

uifiriAfr' fRnnganailyLii]i 

BubJcc^prrdicAic 
irliiiipii? 
subordmatkm: 

a slaioncnt m which a property h pnxUentrd 
of a 

ihc pbdng of ■ mbcbiaa In In apprwpHatt ddsi 
(Bliai) 

iubtinm^c; 
lubtlAnltve t 

A of aditmiiix (Vicka 7 ) 

A iatA denoting a eia» or an lialstc in a nAMt 
ii a suhttaniivi; 

pibitimijve dSgiu: 

ihe lower cac Itttrn, oipiuli and ibe nummit, 

1 to B III CG {Ranganaihari) 

uAmimtt 

itmi whkii are memtai gf a tm, or 

of a ^lum tfTAh are mid tp be mbiuitred under 

the higher tma 

jummum gerivt : 
lupcn^piciLy : 

the tnpat r««Mdcv dau in a 
ace aipasdiy (Blap; 

4+ 


f 



CLassiA^BV or Citubbnt TBHMiNni/wt 


1 tipcHfnpQfcd-am y : 
»ynibc»t; 

■yndcfu: hcndinif: 
lycclcUc iodn ; 


iynlKwH 

tcjnporar)- rrlatfoo ; 
tcftn: 

trrminotoj^' 3 

CQdi: 

tmifi Dr chimiicixruliGi: 


iililnuitr tlau; 


umbrah 

uniToailt 


uniiaiy fliixi: 
uniVTTfcr^ 

unichcdij Ic^l mnacjOfilo; 


Afi Array ui whEdi all ^tdlatcs tac a&t tiXkriiifiAtc 

ia ihc Lcka pLaiie tlbough apfoirmUy co¬ 
ordinate In ihc noutinnal plane {RAUganathAn] 
an uNuary ugn devgned lo irprwnt lomciliins 
^ indea ^9d?P^ whfcb uin maern^^ nit£i^ipcn 
etc# to di^^lay rcUttioruhip (Outlet} 
an indra idiirll diipla)^ tcUtlcmihipt bctVrrCn 
Iti heoiSw, wn otlly hy indcnq^ but 

aIjo by jumdllAry dcvidccf fuch m msa ifftrttKt 
(C^tterj 

A icmporar)' Aiwiation of tdaia (F£miiiiAt]i 
ihc unit in a 

ihe tytlrm of iiwmi lucd to dnteitf or name the 
fiassis or haiatis ia a ichcmc of or 

m nay diH-iplioo idrcduie (Konguiathui} 
a rEljiimmJikp phASa ijRanyATTAthaft) 

H iucccBian of rherAcifrijtia uxd in labdividJoit 
A univTne k> a$ to yield in ^ucriaikiei vdiola 
and not IrAdloi to otj^mt or rniiiiitiicnli 
{Kamanat’hmnX 

the riaa of umlifal eatmion and grtaicit 
intmiion avaiilAblc! ID A Khemc of claHifttauqn 
to AcconmKtflAtc lutdeot under coiuldceatlqn 
(kangaaAthAn} 

A iwfSwg ^hkh if intimAtdy retevAoi lo ibe iub* 
jeet soui^ht (Rani^AthaD) 

A ircotdKl ihnuslit ^ unlfocat If U U ealuaivcly 

on H drutlc rubjm iRanRaJiaihna} 
a lubjrct li unUV:»cal In a (aoct if h covm only 
ofur ifobic in it {Rani^nAthani 
a dmi which cont*inf only odc entity 
(Rangattathan) 

the held of knOlvlei%c wllkli ia to be daBiSetl 
the iflodadon of i gmeral thread of inraTiin^ 
with carh of the dtgiti of a ootatlcaa. The 
folhnvti^ niidctatioiH are put forward for the 
Colon ntnmf iraiirtip (Raogajlalfiui) 

'it SmtetufE, EEvofphology^ parti* form 
Si Funpction^ ph^iiolcgy^ ■clivit>'* fynlaXp 
anat>-uj 

4; Fatdti pAiikolofy^ lociat Uli, diicue, urmt^ 
porif iik[crliiiktitfp lymhcxif 
5: Fluldityv Hquid^ lap,. bioedp oceAn 
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D. B, R-ao 

OSHTOMti, EnjinfinK. monrji 

mysiicinTtt ihoomml lypo, phylogmy 

e\'plutu3ii 

7; Pcnofmlity, onio^tny, totnpoAuJrjii 

ftom ofic htsdii^ ID dJtolhcir whkli U ji BubdiviiioD 
oT ih« formA (Ruiganathan) 

A /oivE which k Dot uxd ID tyt£ilxi1kiD^ a ipcclBc 
mbjccl (RangAsmlhan) 

indexing by ihe mt of wcAdi ai (Vickf ry) 

a meAfure tif the deg^n |& which a maiion per- 
mici ccmbmauDi] of f/nuai^ lattu Id Jems 
ipeci^ i-iitjceis. ir S be the nuinbcr dt ipc^::^ 
dT inJuIsh^^ digib nad C ihe nuniber oT 
jurliivt F^nAotif if one r^iPld and one Crttf/ be 
pcrmitiedf and LT ihefe be no aaiirwri^rtg 
the vCTiatiliiy VvSO (Rnnganathan) 
m fCordannkr) 

PAPBR 1'^ 

ROIX OF ARRAY 
Knshmi Rao 

(Dcfina ‘AfTay"! *Oidcr' and "Mixed Anray' and fhow» the demaiKl dI" thr 
Law dC PanliDdny Id avoid miacd array i llliutiaiei ihe formal kin oi 
new foort fDr organ dlvkkinip in an onalyitgs^nthrt k tchmK of closi- 
Gcadon. Showf niccc^oti of array* can be med only for {W} iPj uoK-ovr. 
Suggoiu muine revuion of all the array* of Ct; in the hght nf ibeie findings] 

1 ArAy 

Caiuider ihc following examples of classes in CC and 
UDC:— 


-CC- 

iJlki 

1 

2 

3 

i 

2 I 

3 

1 

Jl 

j31 

0 

61 

631 

2 


2 

J32 

i 

62 

632 

3 

J 

3 

J33 

2 

63 

633 

6 


4 

J34 

3 

64 

634 

A 


3 

J35 

4 

65 

635 

B 

■j 

6 

J36 

5 

66 

636 

C 


7 

J37 

6 

67 

637 

X 


B 

J38 

I 7 

68 

638 

V 

J91 

etc. 

B 

69 

639 

z 

J95 


9 

etc. * 

etc. 


etc. 






1*3 

ii|i|Kr Jink rerercfuc: 

vwcmii fAccii 

verbal indexing: 
venadiity: 


vertica] nouiton: 
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Role of Akbat 
]] COLtTMSf I 

Eadx niimbef in column I under CG denoto a main class. 
These are co-ordinate- They arc also totally cxhaustU'c of the 
universe of knowledge^ These remarks hold good also for 
column 1 of UDC. 

12 Ck>LtmN 2 
121 CC 

Each number in column 2 under CC denotes a subclass 
of J (= Agriculture], J is called the immediate universe of these 
subclasses. These are coordinate, Tlicse are also intended to 
be totaUy exhaustive of J. 

122 UDC 

Each number in column 2 of UDC denotes a subclass of 
6 (= Applied sciences)« b is the Immediate universe of these 
subclasses. These ans ccNordlnate^ These are mtended to be 
totally exhaustive of 6^ 

13 CoLiraDr 3 

131 CC 

r 

Each number in column 3 under CC denotes a subdass 
of J3 (= Food crop)^ J3 U the immediate universe of these sub- 
classes^ These are co-ordinate. These arc intended to be 
totally exhaustive of J3, 

132 UDC 

Each number in column 3 of UDC denotes a subclass of 
63 (= Agriculture]. G3 is the immediate universe of these sub¬ 
classes. These are co-ordinate. Th^ are mtended to be to¬ 
tally exhaustive of 63. 

14 DEiTNmo?r 

Each column in the above example is called an ** Array ”. 
Here is a formal definition by Dr, S.R* Ranpnatban as given in 
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ProUgojtuna h Utmiy dasii^ikn (Madras Library' Aissoclatiurt^ 
publkatioti seriesj 6}j^ 1937, P LS^ 

An Array k th^ si^urnce of c!nss«!5 of a amvtrsc Arrani^ 
among lhcm^clv*<?s accapding lo their respective ranitf. 

L5 Ordea 

Column i in CG k an Array of Order 1 ^ Similarly colurttn 
2 if an Array of Order 2, Culumn 3 k an Array of Order 3* 
The order of an Array is deicrmJiied by the nuinlx^ of iu 
remove from the original umva^^ Tlie Pfoitgam^m gives the 
folloMring definition. 

The Order of a Class b the number of successive charac* 
teristics used to derive the class from the original universe. 

The Order of an Array k the same a? that of its class. 

All these remarks apply equally to the columns of UDCp 

2 Mixed Amy 

Consider the foltcnving classes of “ L Medicine " in OC. 
These occur in the Oi^an Facet, lliis ia [P|, 


214 

, Tooth 

24132 

Canine 

21411 

Gum 

21433 

Lateral uickar 

2H12 

Enamel 

21434 

Central incisor 

2142 

Part 

21435 

First molar 

21421 

Root 

21436 

Second molar 

21422 

Meek 

2145 

Dentine 

21423 

Crown 

2146 

Pulp cavity 

2143 

Kind of tooth 

215 

Fauces 

22431 

Milk 




Each subidivisbn of " 2141 Kind of tnsoth *’ reprcHints a 
whole tooth. Itideed it rciiresents (W) [PJ (= Whole Peruna- 
Itty). On the other hand each subclass oP" 2142 Part *' re¬ 
presents one part of a tooth. Jndeed U represents a 
[ (vf)=Not whole), lliese divisions are the results ofdewholing 
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(firj [pj. In the former set, each LioUte h n Group l!tr>late. 
Ill the latter set, each isolate ts an OT;gan of a t^T^ical whoLe 
mdUdduaL See Opihmi/a^fis (tS) by S.R. Ranganailian 
published in the Annali of the Indian Library Association of 
the Abgifa, 3, 1953, I—8. There, Organ is deilned as follows; 

Organ q (w) not having all the atlritsutes of {W} but 
distinctively associated svith or uniquely spcciflc to 
the (W) 


21 Law or pAftSiwosv 


Each of these Organ Isolates does exist in a typical tooth 
of each of the group isolates of the first sc l 1‘iierc are six Grnnp- 
bolates in the first set. There are al^ three Drgan-Isolates in 
the second set^ By combining each af the first set with each of 
the second set in every possible way* we get 18 Isolates. ITie 
schedule should, strictly speaking, mention tlie-ie 18 Imdatei 
in addition to menlioning the 9{6+3) as already done. This 
may l>e generalised as follows: 

With m isolates of (W) iPj and n isolates of (w) |PJ^ tlie 
number of isolates to be cntimeratcd will be mA-nA-mn. Law' of 
Parsimony would naturally protest against such a long schedule. 


22 ASALYTIGO-SlfNTHmO SCHKME 


I'hc preference of an Knalytico-synthetic scheme of classi¬ 
fication to an enumerative scheme is insisted upon by the Law 
of Parsimony, See Vp 137-139 of the Prftkg&mmSr Hnw^ does 
an aiialytico-s>TithetLc scheme satisfy the Law of P^imony ? 
The answer of the CC is this: Give the m isolates of the first 
set as a separate schedtilc. Similarly give the n isolates of the 
second set as a separate schedule. Tlie following k the 
result:— 


221 Croup-Isolatcs of the 
(W)[PJ *^ 214 Tooth 


1 Mdk 

2 Canine 

3 Lateral incisor 


4 Central inebor 

5 Firit molar 

fi Second molar 
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222 Oi]gan-Isolatca of ihc 
(w)[Pl ‘^214 Tooth" 

1 Root 5 Body 

2 Neck fl Crown 

:—The number of isolates in this table has been 
increased. The isobte nutnben have also been made 
mntoiDnic. 

23 Definition 

The array of section 2 mixes up group isolates and organ 
tsoLalcs. It is thecerore a Mixed Array, A Mbced Array is 
considered a fault according to the Law of Parsimony. On the 
other hand the array in each of the sections 221 and 222 is a 
Pure Array* We may provide the following definitions, 

A Pure Array contains only cither (W) [Pj isolates or 
fW) (P) isolates* 

Paper 1.8 of Shri V.S- Moghe deals with the formation 
of new facets to accommodate (w) [P] isolates. My paper con* 
fines itself to Pure Array's with fw) IPj isolates only* 

3 Saccesaion at Amya 

A sucoeasion of arrays U formed by a successive division 
of a [Pj Universe. Each such division is based upon its 
different charactcristici. The succession of characteristics 
leading only to arrays with ( W) [P] isoUtes Is defined as a " Train 
of Characteristics* " 

The totaUty of the (W) [Pj arrays formed with the aid of a 
Train of Characteristics constitutes a " Placet, ** 

"Facet" also denotes the totality of (W) [P] isolates in 
all the arrays of a facet* 

4 Hiatory 

Edn I of CG (1933) speaks only of" Characteristic-” 
There h no mention of dmnge in characteristic from army to 
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array, Frilrgomena (19S7), make mention of this phniM for the 
first time in p>tge 196. The later editions of GC, including tlic 
latest (1952), take * Train of Characteristic ' only as an assumed 
term. They seek to illustrate it. They do not define it. Fro- 
hably the source of difficutty was the mixed nature of some of 
the arrays. Tlie Rolt of Array and the Role of Facet irtiire not 
properly distinguished. This point has been clarified only in 
Dr. S.R. Ranganathan’s Opiiami faerU (13) published in AbgilA 
3, 1953, 1-8. 

The role of Array is now made definite. 

5 Number of Amyt 

The next question for consideration is the number of arrays 
possible In a facet. Every array with group-foci will admit of 
formation of further arrays. No array with indmdual-foci will 
admit of it. Therefore an array with Individual foci will b« the 
last array of a facet. The number of arrays in a facet will 
depend upon the number of successive characteristiGs to be used 
to reach an array of Individual foci. 

51 Exclusion of Labt A&bat 

Individual-foci arc best represented by alphabetical de¬ 
vice. For they are bkely to have proper narncs. In other casrs, 
chronological and/or geographical device may be used. At the 
same time it is seldom that individual-foci will be reached in 
library classificalbn. Therefore the number of arrays in a facet 
will not generally have to take the last possible array Into 
accDiint. 

52 Relevanob 

The number of arra>'s needed ui a facet will depend upon 
the number of relevant cliaracteristics available for dividing the 
(W) [P| Universe. Tliis will vary from universe to universe 
and from context to context. Incidcntly it maybe remarked 
that the number of arrays in a (W}[Pj facet will be the same as 


U'iZ 
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the number of characteristics suitable for indusion in the aastj- 
ciated train of characteristics. 

6 Routine RevislDn 

61 GC 

The [P] schedule of GC fbr too^h requires to be rt^vbed in 
the Hglit of the role of arrays nnw defined. All tfic mixed 
arrays should !« systematically spotted out, They should 1» 
broken up into «parate faccui for |P] and (W) |P] isolates. 
The unscheduled mnemonics for use vill Tie dUTrrent for (W) 
[1J and {w)[P] array's. In the hght of the relct'ant mne¬ 
monics^ the arrays should lie recast with approriate 

tsoLite numbers, 

7 Problems 

I The prohlcnu awaiting solution in the role of arrays 
have been discussed in paper ITB or Rangaiuithan and paper 1*20 
of Krishna Rao. Ranganalhaij has dealt with the lint order 
array of the miiventc of IcHowlcdgt itself. Its last octasij is now 
occupied by the main classes. This was the octave to be first 
occupied. Edn 4 (1952) of GC has already occupied the prt- 
fint octave with Gciieralia Anleriorbiing Common Isolates, tt 
has alto occupied the first octaves. An explanation of the latter 
will lie found in paper MB of Ranganaihan. This paper has 
also suggested a posaifjJe use for the penuhimatc octave. But 
work needs to ijc done to fill up this penultimate octave either 
mneinonically or othenvise, 

2 r*hc allocation of the last three octaves bct^'eefi chronti- 
logical device, and alphalictical device Is now lieing done id hot 
for eadt array. It is desirable to dUcover some general guiding 
principles in this matter. 

3 Difficukics arise in the occupation of the last octaves 
of two oonsecu tive arrays. The cause of th is <1 ifficuk y « the iso- 
Late numTier in the last octaves having a varying numlwr of ligni- 
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&eant digits. This difHciilty h concretely brcoight out in paper 
1*20 by ICrbhna Ran. Th\% problem nwalks invibitigatiidn and 
solution. 


PAPER h4 
ROLE OF OCTAVE 
S^. Farthnuntby 

frraccn (he hiiiory of Octave >i;o(jiikdn sn’.L'DC aiui CC, EspkEfu the 
bi wh^cb thr dhfrse are jp^daliwidl fciff me in ipcxijii wa^-n and 

Ibr Jprtiaj purpQ^n^ Shuti'S iht rote at Cktava tu he Ifkrrrw in Hoipi' 
tuliiy m Army'. Makrt m Uh of the problcmi rrqtiifitiif luriber |, 

0 Incrotiuctidn 

*nic role ijf octaves stems from the iiotationaJ plane. 
Octave nomtion is a dc\ice for breaking one of the rigidities 
of noutioni Ck^sed Array. It securer Jiifinite hospitaUty 
in array, TheorcticnJJy, it can accommodate an infinite nutnf>cr 
of co-<jrdlnatc classes in one and the same array. 

1 Eunaple 

i^t us take for example the arable numerals in a decimal 
rracdon-nomdott. VVe hai-e the digits 1^ 2* 3, 4, 5^ 6^, 7, S and 
9, Ordinarily thrac nine digits can accommodate only nine 
co-ordinate cJas&es. If all the nine digits arc used up^ it is not 
po.'isible to accommodate additional co-ordinate classes in a 
helpful sequenccp Tit at is^ the army liccomes a Closed Army, 
This is a rigidity in notation. Octat^ notation breaks tlm 
rigidity. Digits 1 to S are used to accommodate the first eight 
co-ordinate classcsn The ninth class h accommoilnted not by 
the digit 9 but by 91^ the tenth dass of by 92.. ihc six¬ 

teenth claw by 98, the sevenleenih claw by 99 i* and so on to 
mlinity. That is, ihc conardinaie classes can be numljered as 
rollo\^‘sj 1,2,3,4,5,6*7,8,91,®,93,. 98,991.992,993..998, 

9991,9992, 9993.,... .9998*99991*..../to mfinity. U can 
be seen tliat the digit 9 by Itself docs not stand for any cLosa, It 
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u oQt a substantive, nor is h a ooitneciive. I ts role is only to start 
the next octave of substantives. It is, thereibre, called ** Octa- 
visin^ Digit 

2 History 

The notation al device for meeting the demands of Iiospi- 
tality in array has been different in different schemes of classiff- 
cation, 

21 DC 

In DC Decimal Classification), whenever there are 
more than eight classes tq be accommodated in an array, d^ts 
I to 8 arc used for 8 most important classes and ihc digit 9 is 
used for all the * other classes *, This is not a sotution. It is 
just a makeshift device to meet a situation, Be)'Dnd the first 
eight classes in an array, no sequence is attempted. Moreover, 
digit 9 is not reserved for' other classes * in all places, 

2 SC 

The notational device used in SC (-^ Subject Classifica¬ 
tion) for providing hospitality in array is gap-notation. Natu¬ 
rally, its hospitality is limited to the cxient of the gap left. Fur¬ 
ther, hospitality in chain also takes a share of these gaps. But 
there is also a provision for accammodating new at any 

point' by treating the existing numbers as decimals and adding 
the units from 0 to 9 as found necessary '' (ace Brown i Sabjett 
(laaijkaliaa, 1914, p, 14). This does not prove sufficient. 

23 LC 

Gap notation is also sued by LC {= Library of Congress 
Classification) for accommodating new classes arising in an 
array as well as In a chain. Though the extent of the gap s left 
in LC is considerably greater than that of SC, stil] its hospitality 
is limited, LC also uses a similar device as SC for acconimo- 
dating new classes at any point. 
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24 UDC 

Since UDC f= Universal Decimal Claisification) has 
DC as its corcif h carries with it aU the nolational limitation!! oT 
DC, But it does not reserve digit 9 for * other * clashes as in 
DC. It provides for hospitality in array by using Phase Rela¬ 
tion. This 15 a most tmeconomicaL way of accoinjiiodaiing new 
classes. On account of thisj the digits in class numbers of UDC 
swell considerably^ At the Hague Conference (1948) of ITD^ 
Dr, S,R. Ranganathan moved the adoption of octave notation 
by UDC. At the Ckipcnhagcn Conference (1952)^ on the 
motion of Mr, Lloyd, steps have Ijeen taken to implement the 
idea. 

25 CC 

In edn I fl933)> CC had made p'ofuse use ofoctis'e de¬ 
vice. But it was not done consciously. Closed Arrays had 
therefore crept into some places. An objective examination of 
the notational features of CC by its author himself led to a re¬ 
cognition and the naming of the Octave Device. This was 
hrst announced in hb ProlfiionuTia tit U^raiy ctasjijiiatwn (1937)^ 
p 100. The later editions of CC exploit the device piogressi- 
vcly. 

3 Groups of Octaves 

In CC three sjKcies of substantives are used (1) bwercase 
letters, (2) arabic numerals^ and (3} capitals. All these can 
figure in one array: a, c. *. .x* Cj Ij 2p 3* , 7/ 8, 91 ... 

98j 99!. _ _ .9A.., ,92, A, B, G... X, V, Z. The species are 
mentioned above in the ascending sequence of their ordinal 
values* 

31 Fimt Octaves 

Since 9 Is octsvbing digit, numbers 1 to 3 form the fir^t 
octave, numbers 91 to 98 form the second octave, numbers 991 
to 998 form the third octave. This can be continued ad infinitum^ 
In each nf these infinity of cKrtaves the first significant digit is an 
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arable numeral. The totality of the infinity ofoctaves vsith an 
arable numeral na the (irsi signUlcant digit is called Pint 
Octaves. 

32 PftE-KjBsT OoTAVK 

The case letters a tn ^ come earfier than 1 to 0 which 
form the first octas'e. Therefore a to j are said m form the Pre- 
First Octave. 

33 Last Octaves 

A to Z fonn an octave of their own, A U greater than 9 
in its ordinal value. Therefore the octave A to Z will atme 
after all the octaves whose first digit is any numeral 1 to 9. 
Nothing can come after the octave A to Z. Therefore it Is 
called the Last Octave, The phrase * Last Octave * naturally 
leads us to look for the Penultimate Octave. It is formed by 9A 
to 9Z. Similarly 99A to 99Z form the Third L.nst Octave. 
This can be tMjntinucd backwards ifd in^nitum. This infinity' of 
octaves will come naturally after the infinity of first octaves. 
They are therefore called Last Octaves. The first significant 
digit in a numbej-ofany of the last octavo will Iw a capital 
letter. 

34 EvOLDTfON 

The genesis of the above idea will Ise found in Impact 
btlwcen matftemalies aitd libraij leiestt by Dr. Ranganathan (see 
Afj*T« UbTanan, 10, 1940, pp 22-23J. Jis substance was also 
given in edit 2 (1939) of CC, P 1*60. The present position 
as set above was finalised in Optioital J&uU (9) by Dr, Rangana¬ 
than (see Aatmli pan of Abgila, 2, 1952, 104). 

35 SrEciALtSATios 

CG specialises th; use of the several categories of octaves. 
This is rendered possible by the mixed notation it uses. This 
aspect of the problem b pursued by Shri D3. Krishna Rao in 
paper I'll, 
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4 Utilisfttioit of First Octaves 

The first octaves arc used for classes derived on the basis 
of a charactcrisljc special to the mbjcct^ Tlie numl^et of 
these octaves brought inlo use wUl naturally depend upon the 
number of foci yielded by the characteristic^ 


41 FiBST Octave 


'Hie first oeta^'e; is utilised for foci tliat attract a considcra^ 
ble quantity of titcralure^ Such foci may be called * Favoured 
Foci*. For example in [PJ of “J ^rkuhure ** we have 
the following foci: 


1 Decoration 

2 Feed 
a Food 

4 Stimulant 

5 Oil 

6 Drug 


7 Fabric; 

6 Dje 

91 Adhesive 

92 Manure 

93 Vegetable 


Classes represented by 1 to fl attract a considerable quantity of 
Htcrature^ They are favoured foci. Therefore they' are accom¬ 
modated in the first octave. 


42 SeooNO Octave 

As fhiwn in th^ abcrt^e example^ in some suEJeets ihc 
number of foci is more than eight. I hm the excess over the 
eight are taken over to the second octaw. Ir'STiich sinuld be 
accomtn^niated in ths first octave and which i i the second^ that 
h th: qijestion. Thi conv^otian adapted is as fqllovi^: The 
eight most favoured foci are placed in the first octave. Ih:: 
^ Second lot of Favoured Foci' are placed in the second octave- 

43 Orjiir It Fiit$T OcTAVfes 

Similarly the * Third Lot of Favoured Fod * are placed in 
the third octaw and so on» In practice^ Ivjt^'ever^ the fourth 
octave IS seldom rcachtd. It b even mote so with still higher 
octaves. 


% 
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5 Utiliseticm of Pre*First Octavf 

The pre-first octave is used to aecormiiE>dalc coirunon sub- 
dKHiions. Till 1952 all common subdivisions were deemed to be 
anteriorisiiig. Tltis concealed the cxisience of prc-firsl 
octave. tlow-t\Tri in Optioftal ficfls (6) (#ee /infltfit part of 
Ab^ita, 1, 1950, 153-lW) Dr. Ranganathan analysed the 
hotch-potch of commoTi subdivLsbns, They got separated into 
a small rissidue of antcriorising common, sutidivisinns and quite 
a variety and number of posterior common subdivisions* 
Further Uic postciiof common subdivisions got sifted out as mani¬ 
festations of diverse fundamental categories. This meant that 
appropriate connecting symbols had lo 1^ prefixed to them. 
Thif? disclosed thetr correct occurrence in prc-fxrst octave^ Edn 4 
ofCC (1952) has given schedules for some of the kinds of pre-fii^t 
octave- It may be remarked here that the analysii of Optwmd 
facets (6) transferred certain common subdivisions to Book 
Numbers. These arc examined by Shri Ujlambkar in paper 
I 13. 

£ Utilisation of La^ Octaves 

By definition, the first significant digit of a focal number 
in any of the last octaves is’a capital IcUer. A capital letter can 
inldaie (1) the number of a Basic Glass, (2) a Clironological 
Number^ and (3) a number got by Alphabettcal Dcv^icc, OI>- 
viously^ the same octave should not use the capital letters In all 
the three ways. Each way should be assigned to a separate 
octave. For example, m the last octave, k may implement Subject 
Device. In the penultimate octave, it may implement Chrono¬ 
logical Device, in the third last octave^ it may implement 
Alphabetical De^^ice. llicsc may be permuted in all the six pos¬ 
sible ways. Which b the permutation to be preferred ? That is 
the question. The anCT^eir is not as uniform as in the case of ilxe 
first octaves* The preferred permutation will depend upon the 
rebdve proportion of the literature attracted by the class num¬ 
bers formed by the respecti^'e devices. The device yielding the 
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favoured foe* should be used in the last octave, for such foci will 
then be formed of a single dJgiL The device yielding the second 
lot of fovouied foci should be placed in the penultimate octave^ 
Ils foa wilt be made of two digits^ The device yielding the 
third lot of favoured fod should be placed in the third last 
octave. These foci will be made of three digits^ This conven¬ 
tion will satisfy the Law of Parsimony. 

61 E.VAMrLE$ 

In the subdivision of Space Facet, GKmnoJqgical Device is 
itscd in the last octavie^ the penultimate octave b used for Orien* 
tation Divisions, and Subject Device is used In the third 
last octave. This b dbcussed by Shn R.S. Goyal In paper 117 
on geographical divisions^ 

e.g, 44X Mughal India [Chronological Device) 
44DE North India (Orientation Division) 

4499D Engineering 

Divisions of India (Subject Device) 

In the Personality facet of the subject * Cycle % Alphabet!^ 
cal Device b used in the last octave^ Subject Device in the penul¬ 
timate octave, and Chronological Device in the third last 
octave, 

c.g. D5125R Raleigh cycle {Alpha be deal Device) 

n5l259D Auto-cycle (Subject Dc^'ice) 

D5125MN 20ih century (Chronological Dev'iee) 

models 

In the Personality Facet of Economics, Chronological 
Device is used in the last octave and Subject Deduce in the penuh 
rimate octave. 

e g. XX Public udUty [Chronnlogical Device) 

X9J AgricuUura I eco- (Subject Dev i cc) 

nomics 
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7 Other Findingfi. 

In wrtain caici the use of octas't uotatioii is tiot ecoufuni- 
cal. This happens in the case of a univerje whose entities arc 
lcn(»wn and are Untie In number, A point beyond which the 
use of octave notation becomes uneconomical is called ' Critical 
Point Group notation can be used when the number of en¬ 
tities exceeds the critical point. The critical point depends 
upon tlie base of signiScani digits. If the base is eight, then 24 
is the critical point, ThU is examined in section 4 of Opfhnal 
by Dr. Ranganaihaii fscc Aanats part of Ahpla^ 2, 
1952, 248>. Of course, the numlxr of caaei where the use of 
oclavc notation becomes uneconomical is few. 

71 PoiNt or HOSFITALITV 

In CC, the octaves stem from only one point. That is, 
hospitality in array is obtained only between the digits B and A. 
IiUcrpolailon of new classes in an array at other points « not 
available. For example, between the digits 1 and 2, or 2 and 3, 
qr 7 and 0, or A and B, there is no provision for inserting a nesv 
class belonging to the saine array. This is a limitation. It is 
possible to get over this limitation by providing a digit having 
the liiglicst ordinal value for inlerpolatiiig new classes in an 
array at any point. This will secure hospitality in array at any 
point. WTiciher such a device is necessary at all has to be 
e.camlncd, 

8 rrablems to be salved. 

The primary role of octave nqtntioti is to secure ho-spita- 
lity in array. It also lends itself for the use of mnemonia, both 
scheduled and unscheduled. A full exploitation of the octaves in 
an array increases the Versatility fste section 577 of Opthmt/actii 
(9) for definitioTt) of a scheme of classification. The following 
problems are still to be pursued: 

I, Will the same kind of specialisation of octaves be 
appUcuble to all aiTa>x, or will it vrary with the 
order of the array ? 
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2. If the? finding under (I) calls for dEfTefence in 
spercialisatiun of octaves, further work hfta to he 
done to find out hdpful general principles. 

3, Will the same kind of specialisation of octaves be 
applicable lo all racets+ or will it vary widi the 
nature of the facet ? 

4p If the Ending under (3) calls for diJferenee in speda- 
lisation of uctaves according to difierent facets^ 
further work has to Ere done to find out helpful 
general principles^ 

Witi the same kind of specialisation of octaves be 
applicable to all subjects, or will it vary from sub^ 
jeet to subject ? 

6. If the finding under (5) calls for dEfTcrence in ape- 
cialLsation of octaves according to diflenent ^ubjccts^ 
further work has to lx done to find out helpful 
general principIcSi 

1* Securing hospitality in array at any polm. 

PAPER 1.5 

Role of Fundamental CategttrJes 
K.D, Pur anile 

.fTnCEa, wilb rJcampIrij itw enuts^nce laf ihr concept tif the PundunefiLa I 
cAicgorica — Unajp, Energy. MMirr ami PcmiaMlil^' — first in an 

incipirnt ficirm and Inter in a full^fkdf^ finrtn in ClCL Fnscribci ihrEr 
urder of frqutucr in ihc facet-rormula lo lx the iwertc of the me given 
above. Tutcei thr la ml dir%irfd^|utieiiti. I ndiratr^ probletni for fiirifirr 
iaveidgation. Cottipln natUTe of Enetigiv Is one of ihrm]. 

0 Introduction 

Depth Classification b needed In documentation work. 
There art two steps in depth classification : 

1 Recognising the facets in a micro-unit of thought 

tml^odicd in an article of a periodical * and 

2 Translacing the natiurs of ihr isolates in them into 

isolate num1>cnc. 


* 
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The Fundamcnl^l Catcgqrics arc of much help in iht fim 
probtem. 

1 Example 

11 Exa^fPiiV L 

The subject ** Circulation of nrsvspaper in an industrial 
library belongs to the main clajs library Science. “ Circula¬ 
tion " is a focus in the Probkm Facet of Library Science. Both 
of these—the focus “ Circulation ** and the facet ** Problem **— 
are regarded as manifestations of the Fundamental Calcgoiy' 
" Energy,Tlic focus Newspaper " and its facet Material” 
are regarded as manifestations of the Fundamental Category 
Matter *\ llie focus Industrial library '* and its facet 
Library” are regarded as manlfesiatloiu of the Fundamental 
Category ** Personality. ” 

12 £xAwrt.a 2 

Thr subject " Sentiment of criminals in OrUsa in I950"s** 
belongs to the main class Psychology, The focus '* ISSO's "" 
and Iw facet '"Chronology"* are regarded as manircsudons of 
the Fundamental Category^ ”Timc"^ The focus” Orissa” 
and its facet " Geographical area ” are regarded as manifesta- 
ibns of the Fundamental Category SpaceTlie focus 
'* Sentiment ” and its facet "" Problem ” arc regarded aa mani¬ 
festations of the Fundamental Category ** Energy' ”, The focui 
” Criminals ” and its facet ” Entity ” are regarded as manifest 
tations of the Fundamental Category Personality, ” 

13 EsaatpLX 3 

The subject ** Extra-Curricular activities of university 
students in Bombay in 1952" belongs to the main class Education, 
Tlic focus ** 1952 ” and its facet “ Ghronolcgy ” are regarded as 
manifestations of the Fundamental CategOT)- ** Time ", The focus 
"Bombay" and its facet "Geographical area” are regarded 
as manifestations of die Fundamemal Category ** Space ”, 
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The fqcus " Extra-ciimcuJar aotivitles " and its facet “ Problem” 
are regarded imnires.tations of the Fundamental Category 
Energy". The focus “ University students’* and lU facet 
** Educand " are regarded as manircstadons of the Fundamental 
Category " Personality * ** 

H Exabt^Le 4 

The subject Silver cunency in India during the 19th 
centuri* ” belongs to the main cla^ " Economics The focus 
" I9th century” and its facet "Chronology" are regarded as 
manifestations of the Fiindarriental Category "Time'** The focus 
India" and its facet " Geographkfll area " arc regarded as 
manifestaiions qf the Fundamental Category' " Space The 
fqcus "Silver" and its facrct " Maiertal ” are tr^iticd as mani^ 
festations of the Fundamental Catcgqry " Matter ", The focus 
“ Currency' " and its facet " Business " arc regarded as mani* 
festations of the Fundamental Category " Personality-. ” 

15 ExameLE 5 

The subject " India’s foreign policy in the 20th century' " 
" belongs to the main class “ History ”. The fociii “ 20th 
century and its facet " Chronolc^'" are regarded as manifes¬ 
tations of the Fundamental Category' " Time", The focus 
" Foreign policy" and its facet " Problem" are regarded 
as manifestations of the Fundamental Category "Energy”* The 
focus ” India “ and its facet “ O^mmunky " are regarded as 
manifcsiations of the Fundamental Category ” Personality 

2 Indpirnce 

The abo^-e examples show the Fundamental Categories 
Time, Space, Energy, Matter and Personality manifesting in 
dlHerent subjects. The idea of Furidamcntal Catcgaric^ was first 
stated by Rangaivathan in his Libraty clossifimtion ; /undflwfn/flif 
and pr 4 JfrdM«, To trace the history of this idea, we should trace 
the development of classification. 
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21 DC AND LG 

Both DC { ^ Decimal Classification) and LC Libmr>' 
of Congress Classification J arc cnumcradvc schemas. They each 
prescribe only one schedule enumerating ready-made class num¬ 
bers for different subjects. 


22 SC 

SC t=Subjcct Classidcadon) provided schedules 
of numbers : 

1 Classification Tables of Main Classes i and 

2 Categorical Tables. 

Numbers from these two could be coml^incd (o construct a CUss 
Number. 

23 UDC 

UDG (bU niversal Decimal Classification} provided one 
schedule of Main Classes and several schedules of Auxiliary 
Numbers; Language^ Form, Place, Time and Point of 
view* Stardng from a Main Class Numberi Isolate Numl>ers 
from the auxiliary schedules could be added after it 
to construct a Glass Number. UDC also provided scbcdiulcs 
of Special Analytical Numbers applicable to particular Main 
Classes and their Sul>-classes. Here it must be remcmliered 
that the term Main Class in UDC means any class enumerated 
in DC and similar ones in UDC, and not merely the ten Main 
Classes in the first schedule of DC. The letrtn Auxiliary Glass 
b used in UDC in con trad bitnetion to thb use of the term Main 
Class. 


The UDC allows the Isolate nuizibers of the auxiliary 
schedules to be combined in any sequence. Again the same 
schedule can be used more than once in constructing a Class 
Number. Thcrt: is thus no restriction whatsoever on the use 
of the schedules, 
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3 CG 

CC (= Colon ClassifiCAiion) went a stc|j further* It ton 
provided separate schedules for Common Sub-divisions, 
Chronological Divisions, Cecrgraphical Divisions and Language 
Divisions, In addition, h provided difTcrent schedules of 
Isolates for different Main Classes* The totality of the isolates 
based on a single train of cliaracteristics svas called a Facet. 
See Rule 6921 of edn 4, 19&2. Il also provided a Facet 
Formula. This formula prescribed the sequence among facets. 
Facets had to indicated by the insertion of colons. As a 

result^ two or more colons appeared together not infrequently* 
This was irritating. 

31 Preference 

A count of the numl^er of commonly occurring facets of 
CC was made. Its 52 Main and Canonical Clas^e^ together 
have 143 facets, 'Fhe average numS^cr of facets for a class is 
thus 2'75, We may lahe tliLa as 3 in round figures. The 
facet'furmula for a Basic Class prefers one of the possible sbt 
sequeiKCs among the three raceia, as being more or less helpful. 
This preference is made ad JW for each Basic Class. 

4 Crisia 

With this simple ad hoc method^ GC IndKidualises maern 
thought emlKtdied in Ixioks* with success* But since the Second 
World War, research- work-in-team has been flooding us with 
micro thought. The need for serving research workers with 
these micro-units of thought, has also increased, ft has 
therefore Ixrcome necessary to arrange these in a helpful sequence* 
For that purpose, these have to be classified to ilic point of 
ttidividualistion, litis has led to a crisis. 

41 FAtLUBE OF CC 

An attempi to cla.isify oucro thought with CC revealed 
iu Inadequacy and helplessness. Articles are almost always 
found to haw more facets than the ones pnescribed In die facet- 
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formuk. Some facets in an article might not have bem 
represen led in the facet-formula. Also some facets in the 
formula would not be required in a. particular case. The 
result Would be; 

1 Unind]\7duaUsing Class N'umber ; and 

2 Occuricnce of more than one connecting symbol 

together. 

It is not possible to give the average number of facets of an 
article or other micro thought, without a lur^Ty and count, 
Abo the mimbcr will var>' from subject to subject. But in any 
trvcni the number is likely to be more than three, 

42 Mt^LTtTtJDll OF SEgFENCES 

Let us first take the number of facets to be 4. It is possible 
to have 24 different sequences of these four. Three or four of 
these sequences may be more or less equally helpfuL To prefer 
any one sequence consistently is therefore diflicult. It is not 
so dilBculi with three* For we have to choose only one out 
of six possible sequences. The classificatbiust can do this 
consistently by sheer flair, 

T}ie difTiculty of choosing a helpful sequence and the risk 
involved therein increases with the increase in the average 
number of facets. With 5 facets the number of sequences, 
from which one has to be preferred arbiti^nly, is 120. With 
6 facets^ one sequence has to be preferred arbitrarily out of 
720. In general, with n facets, the number of sequences of 
facets from wiiich one has to be forcedly preferrt?d is n I 
(-1.2.3. 

43 Multitdde of FaoErr-FoHMuijAE 

There IS also another difficulty. That is of prescribing 
elaborate ficet-formulac for all tlie Main and Canonical Classes, 
so as |o meet any situation* 
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44 Rbstrictjok of CuissmER's AutonoSiy 
Ag^in such a prescription—even if it b done aAer sur¬ 
mounting all the difficulties — means Jimiiing the autonomy of 
die classifier, A particular subject may over-reach all prescribed 
facet-formulae. Then a classifier would be required to look 
to the clasi^ihcatJonist for help in fixing its class number. 
This is not desirable. This erbb must be resolved. 

5 FimjaAltKliTAL CATROOHlEa 
The difficulties mentioned above led to a reHsranination 
of the foundalkm of classification. Was there anything common 
t^ehind the difTerent facets in different subjecis ? Did they 
stem from a common root ? This was the question pursued- 

51 Theiu Regornition 

Already Space and Time arc given special treatment. 
Separate schedules are given for them both in CG and UIX]3+ 
These facets can be used in any subject. This led to a conjecture. 
Certain groups of facets belonging to different subjects might 
also have something in common. A comparatit'e scrutiny of 
the facets did disclose their falling into three groups. This 
disclosure led to the recognition of something common behind 
all facets of a group. In this connection, the listing together 
of the names of all facets in section 1532 of edn 3 of Q W'as of 
help. No doubt ihb commooness was hidden by the terms in 
natural language used to denote the facets in the verbal plane- 
But a dive into the idea plane helped to sense the fundamental 
identity of the roots of all the facets of a group* The three 
common roots of the direr respective groups were recognised 
as the three fundamental caiegoiHcs : Energ^’j hlatier and 
Personality, These three were in addition to the obvious ones. 
Time and Space- 

52 Tbeih Hrlt 

Their recognition gives help along two lines: — 

1 It is possibk to identify each of the facets of 
different subjects with one or other of the five 
Fundamental Categories; and 
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2 A search for tkr manircsution of Fundamental 
Catrgorin in a new subject facUitatcs die &po[tin|^ 
out of iu facets- 

The second of these is particularly useful in Depth Classifkation. 
Each Micro Thought brings ^vidi it its own face Is. A class! Rer 
must be equipped m reco^bc them, to scparaie them nut, and 
to arrange them in a helpful sequence- Only then he will E^e 
able to fit the subject with !tn itidividuAlisin^ class nuinlKf 
without ad hoc dependence on the clasaifiCistionist. 

521 An Analog- 

Ill June 1950, Or, Warren Weaver of the Rockrfclter 
Foundation gave Dr. Ranganathan an unpublished ntemuran- 
dum of hi*. It was entitled ** Translation Its section 0 tvaj 
entitled *' Language and Tnvananis ", This section contains 
the following words: 

** Indeed,,.the moat promising approach of all b..,one 
that goes so deeply... .as to come down to the level 
ivhcrc the>' exhibit common trait*. 

'■ TTiink, by analogy, of individuals living in a scries nf 
tall closed lowers, all erected over a common 
foundation. When they try to communicate with 
one another they shout Ijack and forth, each from 
his own closed tower. It Is difficult to make the 
sound penetrate even the nearest towers, and 
communication proceeds very poorly indeed. But 
when an individual goes down his tower, he finds 
himself in a great open basement, common to all 
the towers. Here he establishes easy and useful 
communication with the persons who have also 
descended from their tower*. 

" Thus may it be true that the way...is not to attempt 
the direct route, shouting from tower (o tower. 
Perhaps the way i* to descend,, .down to the 
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common base of butnan comrounicaiion—the 
real but as yet undiscovered universal language —■ 
and then re-emerge by whatever particular route 
Ls convenient.” , 

The Five Fundamental Categories, struck at by Dr, 
Ratiganathan, appear to lie very close to * the conuitou Irase 
of human thought. They disclose at their level the identity of 
pattern iit most subjects. It is for this reason that the categories 
are called '* Fundamental Categories ”, 

S3 TsBtB Sequbbcb 

Edn.i i to 3 of GC lay down the sequence of facets in each 
lacet*(brinula. Examples given in section 61 of edit 4 are mere 
explanations. They are nothing more than a subtle pleading 
for the acceptance of the pre(erred sequence. The author 
himself had evidently fixed the sequence in facet formulae 
without reasoning—by mere Hair. Thb cannot always give 
consistent results even Jbr one person at all times. The change 
of sequence of facets in the (accl-lbrmula of I .aw in edn 2 proves 
the unreliability of mere flair. Dr. Raugaiialhan himself used 
to say that he was not happy about the sequence of facets in 
facet formulae for Library Science and (^-mistry. Ein 4 has 
made the necessary changes. This Liiconsistcncy will be much 
greater if the sequence is to be determined by diverse classifica- 
tionists. This will produce chios- How to avert such a chaos 
in spite of giving autonomy to tlic classifier ? That is the 
problem. 

531 Principle of Decreasing Concreteness 

By 1945 il was found by induction that the class number 
should arrange books on the shelves according to the Principle 
of Increasing Concreteness. Tliis was enunciated in Ranga- 
natiiatfs Blemfvti of tibnny fhurfiealum (Kaikhushm Taraporevala 
memorial series in library science, 4) 1945. 
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532 Principle of Inversion 

Prom this it was but a simple step to reach the Prijieiple 
of Inversion established in section 25 and its subdivision of 
Ronganathan’s PhilosofAj af ctoisi^tstiort (Library research 
monographs of the University Library, Copenhagen, 25 , 1951, 
According to this principle the sequence of facets in a facet 
Ibrmula should be that of decreasing concreteness, 

533 prescription of sequence 

The detennination of the comparative concreteness of the 
facets of a micro-thought is arduous, But it is not so arduous 
to arrange the Fi\'c Fundamental Categories in a sequence of 
decreasing concreteness. In fact, it has lieen prescribed in 
Ranganathanks Optional fsttU (I), appearing in AnneJi of the 
Indian Library Association farming part of Akpla, 1, 1950, 
to be as follovrs; 

Personality, Matter, Energy, Space and Time. 

534 Transfer of difficulty 

The present practice Is as follows; 

Tile classifier should be able to relate each facet to the 
appropriate Fundamental Category. If this is done the sequence 
of facets is automatic. 

535 Example ] 

Let us take example I of section IL In the following 
lines the uolatcs of the subject are first separated. They are 
then replaced by the Fundamental Categories of which they 
arc nuanlfestaiions. Thereafter the Fundamental Categories 
are arranged in order of decreasing cnncretencss. Lastly the 
Fundamental Categories are replaced by their manifestations. 

1 [CiiTulationj [Newspaper] [Industrial library] 

2 [Energy] [Matter] [PersonalityJ 

3 [Personality) [Matter] [Encrgvj 

4 [Industrial Library) [Newspaper] [Circulation] 
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Of course, Wt must add Library Science at the head ofaU these. 

536 Example 2 

Similar steps for example 2 of section 12 ate as fpUows I 

1 [Sentiment] [CrinunalJ [Orissa] [l^SO's] 

2 [Energy] [Personality] [Space] [Timel 

3 [Personality] [Enet^yl ITunc] 

537 Example 4 

The rollowing are the steps for example 4 of section 14: 

J [Silver] [Currency] [India] [19th century] 

a [Matter] [Personality] [Space] [Time] 

3 [Personality] (Matter] [Space] fTimeJ 

4 [Currency] [Silver] [India) [19th centuiy^] 

54 Further DiivSLorMKSTa 

Once Fundamental Categories were recognised, it was 
easily seen that the same fundamental calcgoiy' m.^nifests itself 
more than once in some subjects. It was found necessajy^ to 
have the manifestations esepressed in the Class Number* Tliis 
led to the idea of Rounds and Levels. These rnneepta are 
discussed In papers 1^7 and 1-8 by Shri Isaac and Shri Moghc 
respeedvciy. The implementing of the‘idea of Fundamental 
Categories in an elegant wny led to an examination of Connect¬ 
ing Symbols. These are discussed in paper I'6 by Shri 
Rama bhad ran. 

6 lm|ier50iuitioti 

Tlie Fundameniai Category Personality often eludes* 
This is due to the fact that any other Fundameniai Category 
may also be used to repmient a manifestation of Persanalityp 

6i Space as PEaso^ALt'rv 

In Histoiy*, the Pcrsonaliiy of the national group studied is 
represented by Geographical Numbers. In fact, Che facet 
itself w^as originally called Geographical Facet. This name is 
misleading. It should be called Community Facet- For the 
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history b oT Lhr gcxigTctphical artu ot:cupi€d but the com¬ 
munity itself. It is a case of using container for contained — 
SyTiocdoche ! 

62 Oth un I ai PEUaoSArioN 

Several other possible impcrsonatioiis have been descrilxrd 
in RanganaihanV Philosophy of IJitra^ dassijkiiiim (Library 
research monographs of ihc University Library'^ Copenhagen, 
2)^ ScctlDii 2!>25. 

63 Cautios 

Glasj^ificr should develop sufficient familiarity^ with all 
such possible impersonalities. Then only he can exercise his 
autonomy. 

7 Unsolved problem# 

71 OflJBCTIVP Te^t 

At present the recognition of iJic Fundamental Category 
l>ehind a facet is largely left to flair. By per^nal face tn face 
discussioTi;r *he Library' Research Circle at Delhi is getting 
aiuned to it. But iliis fneihod is not available in communi¬ 
cating with colleagues in distant lands^ Written or printed 
ss^ords arc bereft of the help of personal communication. But 
this basic approach to classihcation cannot lead us to the best 
of results without an objective method of rccogiu&ing the 
Fundamental Categories in facets. More work in the field may 
eventually lead to such objective tests. This is unsolved 
problem 1. 

72 Enebov 

Th? Fundamental Gaicgofy Energy appears to be the 
most difficult. Mr. Vickery' has rightly indicated that the 
concepi covered by Energy^ is multiple and not imgle, (See 
sections 24 26 of OpthmU fiUtis (17) appearing in the Annals 
of the Indian Library Assoeiacinnt Abgila, 3^ 1953, 1—6), 

He has even suggested replacing Energy- by more than one 
FundamentaJ Category. This too requires investigadon. 
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PAPER 16 

ROLE OF CONNECTING SYMBOL 
B* Ra.iiiabluadra4i 

rDcfcribcx the iix dt^cni purpoKf lerved by Connecting SyinboU 
Traca Ehe rvoCiition of Connecting S>inbo1. Fomii the dolra- 
bilicy ofCC fKlopting Goruiecting SyicboU for Thtic and Space 

Facet! and UPC for Energy^ Matter and PmoRality Faceti^] 

1 Role of Obviating Aniblguity 

In an enuirierative ichcJtic of claasibcaiion, a clajs number 
is without stmettifir. It ha* no segments. E>C (=Decimal 
Classihcatlon) Number h an example. The decimal point 
has no substandal function* It merely produces the appearance 
of a segment. On the other hand, in an expressive analyticci- 
synthctic scheme of classification, a class number has structure* 
It has segments. The segments have to be Linked up by 
connecting symlxils. The segments are called Isolates. They 
represent Isolate Ideas* These are substanm-es. A connecting 
symbol docs not represent an idea, ll is merely a connective. 
UDC (ke Universal Decimal dassiheation) Number was the 
Brst infiuenUal class number with segments. CC (=Colon 
Classification) Number is another exampk of class numbers 
with segments* 

11 Concrete Approach 


Wc should lirst realise the ambiguity resulting from 
omitting connecting symbols in an analytico-s^mthetic scheme 
of classification. A concrete example will lay this bare. 


CG 

No- 

Subject 

1 Subject 

UDC 

N&, 

X-73 

Economic condition 
of USA 

Economic condition 
of USA 

33 173J 

X73 

State-bwned pro- 

Proieciioii 

337-3 

. ,f . 
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1*6 

Wc can see from the above table tlie remit of oniStting 
connecting symboU. Let iis omit the connecting s^Tobol in 
the examples in the first line. Then the CC Numlwr X73 
can mean either qf the tv^d lubjects mendoned in column 2. 
In other words, X73 becomes a homonym. Similarly the UDC 
No* 3373 can mean either of die subjects mentioned in column 
3. In other words* 3373 becomes a homon^TH. A hamon^mi 
leads to ambiguity in any language. In classihcatory languagep 
it will mix up diflerent classes, k should therefore admit of no 
hotnonym. This has been stressed by Dr. S.R, Ranganathan 
as one of the essendal qualities of a ckssificatoiry' language in 
sc^^eral of his wti tings: — 

1 Secdon 17 of Liifrmy iiassifit^Shn : Fundameniah and 

froctdiire (Madras Library Association! publication 
serieSj 12)* 1944* 

2 Quality 41 given in section 214 of Pkiias^pky 0 / 

iibraTy cla^i^athn (University Library! Copenhagen^ 
library research monographs 2)* 195 L 

3 Section 134 of Ctof^ijk^tion and r^^rn-inunEr^li^a (Delhi 

University publications, library^ scjcnce sciies, 3}* 
1951. 

12 COXCLUSIOX 

Role 1 of a connecting s>™bol is to avoid incidence of 
homonym in an analydco-synihedc scheme of classification. 

2 Role of Separation and Connection 

In the noiational plane! we are guided by what ts visible. 
Apparently the connecting symiml separates the Isolate of one 
facet from that of the succeeding facet. But the role of the 
connecting symbol can also be taken to be that of connecting 
the tw^o consecutive isolates. This connecting role is emphasised 
in the idea plane* 

3 Role of IndJuting Fundamental Categories 

In paper kSp Shri K.D. PuranUt has stated that the 
concept of Fundamental Category originated In 1949. The 
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implementing of this concept depended upon the capaciiy of 
connecting symbols. In Optional Jaats (]J published in June 
1949 in Abgits I, 1950, 25*36» Dr. Ranganathan hit upon the 
idea of devising a distinct connecting symbol for each Funda-^ 
mental Category as shown below. He utilised the conventional 
punctuation marks for the purpose. This cleared the way. 
Iq their Fundamfnialj of hbrarj dusiijkation (Practical library' 
handbooks, 12}» 1951, p 65, Nfessis. Palmer and Wells used 
the expressive term ** lndifaiffr digit j because St indicates a new 
basis foi; division^ The zero is alw^ay^s used in the DC as an 
indicator digit, sometimes for a phase indicator (as when it 
brings in common subdivUions) and sometimes for a facet 
indicator (as when it brings in the chronological divisions in 
history) 

31 TaBLIE of SYMBOLS 


CC No. 

Fundamental Category 

UDG No. 

a 

Time 

41 1 ■ 

■ 

Space 

( ) 

■- 

Energy 

— or .0 

■1 

1 

Matter 

— or .0 

i 

Personality 

— or .0 

Rmarksi 

I 

Time and Space as Fundamental 

Categories arc 


implied in UDG. It has ako provided dlstiiict connecting 
sjTnboU for them. 

2 There is no indication of L’DC having distitxgubhcd 
between the Fundamental Categories: Energy^ Matter and 
Personality. It does not seem to have even rccogniaed them. 
This accounts for its using the same conru^^ting symbols for all 
of them- 
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' 3 GC has^j in its edn 4 (I &52J, tgrisciausLy recognbed the 

five FundamentaL Categories. It sought to provide disdnct 
connecting symbols for them, 

4 Howirvcrj the limitation of the nunihH:r of punctuation 
marks available had forced CC to use the same comicctiAg 
symbol for Time and Space. TTiis is lowering the versatility 
of its noiatian. Sec Optii^rml factls {9) of Ranganathan for 
dc&>itioR of * Ver^tility \ 

32 SroozsTtON to UDC 

In FID document F52-63 of 23 July 1952^ prepared for 
the Copenhagen Conference, Mr. Lloyd recommended the 
atMlidon of** -0 ** as a connecting symbol* It is for considera¬ 
tion of the subcommittee appointed to Implement this idea^ 
whether Instead of abolishing *9”^ it may not be retained as 
connecting symbol for the Fundamental Category Matter. In 
that case the connecting symbol may be reserved as the 

connecting symbol for the Fundamental Category Energy alone. 
This will leave only one problem open triz* devblng a connectiiig 
symbol for the Fundamental Category PcrsonaIit>\ 

^ 33 StJOOESTlOS TO CC 

Iq Section 24 of Opihnal/^u {17) published in Atgih 3^ 
(No* 1), 1953 {March) Mr. B.C, Vickery has suggested the 
denrabiUty of replacing the single Fundamental Category 
Eneigy^ by several Fundamental Categories such as Properly, 
Action, Reaction and so on. If this suggestion gets eventually 
accepted, new distinctive connecting symbols will have to be 
improvised For each of them. 

4 Role of Securing Helpful Sequence 
41 Idea Plane 

Subjects belonging to a Basic Class may ha\t: facets 
belonging to any one of the Fundamental Categories only or 
to any two of them only, .or to all of them* Binomial theorem 
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indicaici that this will yield 31 (—2^—1) paitertu of faceted, 
subjects arbing oat df any basic class- In what scquente are. 
these SI patterm to be arranged. Thai b the question- In 
paper 1*5^ Sho K.D, Puranik has indicated the application of 
the prindpic of Decreasing Concrclcncs to the facet formula, 
by a oonsideradon of what b desirable in the Idea plane. 

42 NoTAtiosJAt. Plank 

Thb needs implcmenung In the notational plane. It b 
the role of the ordinal valma of the connecting symbob to do 
thb Implementation^ 

43 CC 

To do thb Impkinenting, Ranganathan has pn^ribedj 
in Opiionai faetts (I}| a definite set of ordinal values to the 
Connecting Symbols* Arranged in their ascending sequence 
the Connecting Symbob of CC will fall in the sequence given 
in the table in section 31, 

44 UDC 

There b evidence of UDC having thought out the ordinal 
values of Connecting Symbols in a conscious manner* From the 
tables D and G in the sub-seedon GcnrraLidcsH under section 
Auxiliary Tables in V 1 Ft I of the English edn (1943) of UDC^ 
we have to infer the following ascending sequence of ordinal 
values 


Connecting Symbol 

Fundamental Category 

( j 

Space 

ti *r 

Time 

— 

Enci^^, Matter, Personality 


Energy, Matter, Personality 


The ordinal values implied in thb sequence fad to Linplement 
the Principle of Increasing Concreteness on the shelf and the 
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associated Inverse Principle of Decreasing Concreteness in the 
Facet Fortnula. 

5 Role of lodlcaelng PMtiaJ Coiniirelieiiaioa 

UDC has used the connecting symbols and to 
indicate partial compreKcnsion of the foci in an arrays 

51 CoujssjtL NtrscB^ 

But the prohibitively colos&al nimtber of possible partial 
comprehensions has been already indicated by Ranganaihan 
In FroUgotmfm Ut library dasnfifoiion (Madras Ubrary Associa¬ 
tion, publication series^ 6), 1937| pp 145-14^. In fact he has 
shown that the number of partial comprehensions of n foci Is 
2 ). 

52 No Real Pukposk 

In the seminar on CanDit of Fartla] Comprehension, Shri 
R.S. Saxena has shown that no real purpose is serv^ed by 
providing a distinctive numtjer for a muldfocal book, indicating 
all the partially comprehended focL See Abgita 2, 1952, Etl6. 

53 Notatioxally ImfossiblI] 

Moteovccj Ramabhadmn^s paper CrtHgu^ t>f C/dr (3) 
published In Abgila 2, 1952, 73-7 has shown that it Is not possible 
lo give an otdinLal value to -j- and ” without bringing 
about a conflict between diifcTent principles of helpful sequence. 
In other words provision for partial comprehension is notational* 
iy Impossible, in any known notatjcmal set up. 

6 Role of InciicAting Phue 

61 UDC 

Historically UDC did not distingubh betwwn Phase and 
Facet, h has used the symbol ” to indicate Phase and 
Facet indiifctenlly* It also used “ -00 ** for a similar purpose. 
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Role op Coimpcnso Svschol 

No dear analysis of the situation has yet been attempted. It 
appears to l>t a matter of driftinR. 

62 CC 

In edn 1 (1938), CC recognised only one phase-relation. 

It was bias phase. It prescribed "O” as the connecting 
symbol. In edn 2 (1939). it recognised tool and aspect phase 
relations, it prescribed “ ; " as the connecting symbol for 
both. In Eltmnls of /tim/y riassi/ieation (Kaikhushru Tara- 
porevala memorial series in library sdencc. 4) 1945, p 97, 
Inducncing Kiase relation was recognised at the suggestion of 
Mr. P.K. Garde. At that time ^8 was suggested as the 
Connecting Symbol. Tlie recent conjecture in the library 
Research Circle of the Indian Library Association is as follows 
Except for the use of “ : '* for Tool and Aspect Phase relation, 

" 0 ” should be the only connecting symbol for all phase-relaPons. 
There should be a separate schedule ot phase relations using 
lower case letters in the noiational plane. Paper I'9 ofT.N, 
Koran ne deals with this. 

The phase-ielation digit should follow immediately after 
the connecting symbol “ 0 

7 Role to Indicate Round and Level 
71 Rotrsu 

In paper I-7. Shri K.A. Isaac has dealt with different 
Rounds of Fundanicnlal Categories. As he has stated, a Round 
can be initiated only by an energy focus. There is therefore no 
necessity for a ennnccting symbol to distinguish rounds. 

* 72 Lev^el 

In paper I S. Shri V.S. Moghe has showm that the same 
Fundamental Category can manifest itself in two or more 
Levels in one and the same round. The Levels of a Funda¬ 
mental Category may form a modulated dependent sequence. 
Then level «. for example, cannot occur unfcss a focus exists 
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m each of the earlier kveht {n —^1) (n—2)^ . 3, 2, J * In that case, 
connecting symbol docs not have the responsibility to indicate 
let'cL On the other hand^ this conjecture in the idea plane 
may turn out to be wrong, Thenj connecting symbol mil 
have to indicate level. Can this be done by using a connecting 
symbol in vulgar fractional form ? The numerator of the 
fraction may be the connecting symbol appropriate to the 
fundamental category concerned. The denominator may be the 
Arabic nuxncraj indicating the level, 

3 UnADlved Froblcma 

Tlic main unsolved problems ate: 

1 The designing of dUTcrent connecting symbols for 

Time and Space Facets, This is in CC. 

2 The designing of d ifierent unique connecting symbols 

for Energy* Matter and Personality in Ut)C. 

3 The dcsigruhg of connectioii symbol capable of 

showing level, if this becomes necessary. 

PAPER 1-7 

ROLE OF *ROUMJ * 

KJk. Isaac 

IDcanei iMid iljiotfilfs Round of Fumbiiiiaual CBicgoria in f B«t 
FormulA-^ Dacusxs die value uf ihc concet?! m Dq>ih Cbtisjgca* 
tiJQii needed for DocumenUtLaQi Malics n compAtali^ itudy of OC 
aiid UDC b Uiii ttMpftcU Sbgici out two prablems for inmtl- 

KSiion J 

0 lntrt>cltictkin 

TTie concept of ” Round ” is of recent origin. It denotes 
a cyclic recurrence of fundamental categories in the facet- 
anal^'sis of a subject. It U still developing. In the fourth 
edition, CG has conscbusly implemented it for the first time 
with all its powers evaluated so far. Its effect can be traced 
even in the earlier editions. But in them It appears m have 
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been ttucomdotis, primitive and implidu The purpose of 
this paper Ls to assess its value in Depth Classification ^ 

1 Example 1 

Coruider the subject " Disease of blood of the humart 
body Retaining only the subatantivesp. the subject geti 
broken up into the words t 

Disease^ Bloody Human Body. 

IL FoMjASiEwrrjiL CamioRY 

Each of these terms may again be replaced by the Funda¬ 
mental Category manifesting itself in it. (See paper 1'5 by 
Shri K.D. Puranik), Then we arrive at die Facets: 

[Energy] [PersanaLityj [Personality] 

Of these^ the second Personality Facet U die Basic Class itself— 
here Mcdidnc, For brevity in the later part of the paper, it 
may be replaced by its Colon Number L. For the same reason 
each Fundamchtai Category may be replaced by its first letter. 
Then we get : 

(E) tp) m 

J 2 Sequence 

V\^at should be the Sequence of these facets ? L — the 
Basic Class—should come to the hrst position. Shri Puranik 
prescribed in section 5l of paper {the sequence of the 
other two facets ai: 

[p) m 

In paper 1 * Shri S. Ramabhadran has given tlit Conneedng 
Symbol for each Fundamental Cattgorys Accepting these two 
prescriptions, the subject gets translated into the Facet Formula : 

L [PJ : lEJ 

2 Example 2 

Now coDsidor the subject * MalariaThis name U 
eUipdcal. Sec Ranganathan (S.R.) : UbraTj dmsifiaitkft. 
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fvaiAmmtah and ptoudutt (Madras Library Association, publica¬ 
tion, seriia, 12), Chap 23. Filling up the ellipsis we get the 
subject in the expressive form “ A disease of the blood of the 
human body caused by Malarial parasiite.” Removing the 
connectives and replacing each sulaiantive by the term wicuring 
in the Schedule of CC, we gift; 

Disease. Blood. Medicine. Malarial Parasite 

21 SE<]U£!iC8 

'fhe previous section has shown the sequerice of all the 
Foci except “ Malarial parasite ”, ThU Focus is a new one. 

1 1 is a manifest adon of Personality'. The pnescription of Shri 
Puranik in paper 1-5 does not help us to fix its poaStion because 
it is a second Personality. But it is obviously dependent for 
ite existence on the Energy Focus ** Disease Hence it should 
follow "Disease”. 

211 New Principle 

We here enunciate a new principle. A Dependent Focus 
should follow its Host Focus. Then we get the following 
Sequence: 

L [PI t [El [PI 

22 Pbobl&x 

Here we come across a new phenomenon brii>ging with 
it a problem. We find the PersonaUly Facet repeated. This 
repeated Personality Facet succeeds the Energy Facet. This is 
a violation of the Principle of Decreasing Concreteness. See 
Rnnganathan (S.R.) i Phitasophjt iibrsiy section 

251. And yet this is the only sequence helpful in the idea plane. 
We are thus caught in an impasse. 

23 SOLDTION 

The concept of ‘ Round * comes up as a solution to this 
problem. We regard the aljove Facet Formula as made up of 
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two rounds. The (i»t Round has two facets. The second has 
only one. To emphasise that the second Personality belongs 
to the second Round it is written as [2P] . On this basis the 
Facet Formula of the above example will become 

L (P) : l£l [ 2 P 1 

We further state that the Principle of decreasing Concreteness 
holds good only within a single Round. 

24 Stabtbb of RoOND 

It may be noted here that die Second Round succeeds the 
[£] Facet. Thu is not an accident. 

241 An Analog)- 

In grammar, only a Transitive-verb can give rise to an 
object. So here we conjecture that only an Energy Facet can 
give rise to a new Round. Hence the Round should start 
after it. There can be an Energ>- Facet which docs not start a 
Round. It is like an Intransitive Verb which cannot have an 
object. The transitive or inslransilive qualitj’, as it were, of an 
£nerg>- Facet depends on the particular manifestation it takes. 

3 Furtlier Example* 

We may now- proceed to see the effectiveness of this concept 
in securing cO'Cactcnsivencss whatever the intention of the 
subject. The following table gives examples. Against each 


cx^mplcp its Facet Formula is given. 


Subject 

Faeet Formula 

1 . 

Treatmtni of Maiaiia 

I. IP); IE) [ 2 P 1 : 12 E] 

2 . 

Treatment of Malaria by 
drug 

L [P] : [El PP] : 12 E 1 [SPJ 

3 . 

Quinine treatmeni of 
Malaria 

L IP] : (E| 12 P| : E 2 E| [i¥] j 
| 3 M| 

4 . 

After-effect of QuiuLi^ 
treadnent of MaUria 

L [PJ: [El laPj : 12 E 1 f 3 P! ; 
[ 3 MJ : [SEl 
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Subject 


Fued FQrtmda 


5, Aficr-cffect of Quinine 

crcatmenl of Malaria on 
the car 

Treatment of after-effect of 
Quinine treatment of 
Malaria on the ear 

7 * Trea tment of aftEr-eJfcei of 
Quinine trcetnient of 
Malaria on the carj in 
India 

8. Treatment of aflcr-cirect of 
Quinine treatment of 
Malaria in the car| in 
India in L9S0 


L [P]: [Ej [2P]: [2E) [3PJ ; 
[3M] : [SEj (4P] 

L (Pj: |E] I2PI: I2E] \W] ; 
[3M]: [3EI [4PJ: [4E] 


L [PJ: |EJ [2Pj I [2Ej I3P|: 
[3Mj: 13EJ: [SE] t+P]: 
[4E]. [4SJ 


LIPI MEI 12P|:|2EI [3P| ; 
" ]. -■ -' 


[3M]; 

[4S!. 


13E] [4PJ; 14E], 
14TJ 


These cjcamplcs illustrate Rounds I, 2, 3 and 4. The 
intention of the subject may increase to any degree. The 
number of Rounds wLO also correspondingly increase. In all 
these cases our conjecture, that Energy is the starter of a Round, 
holds good. In the third Round of the examples from 4 to 8, 
we have the (P), (M) and (E) Face ts occurring, 

31 SfaC£ ajto TtMB 

It may be observed that Space and Time qua Space and 


Time occur at the end of the last Round. This again is not an 
accident. An a priori reason for this may be given thus: 

Space and Time are less concrete than Energy, Hence 
according to the Principle of Decreasing Concreteness, they 
should follow the Energy Facet. But we have found that a 
Round can start only after the Energy Facet. Thus, when 
there arc two or mote Rounds, it is impossible for (SJ and fTJ 
to take position anywhere except at the end of the last Round. 


4 Conclusions 

The above discussion leads us to the following conctusions! 
I A subject may admit of several ‘ Rounds ’ of the 
Fundamental Categories ; 
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2 Etier^' « the starter of a Round ; 

3 Space and Time tjaa Space and Time cannot occitr 

in any but the last Round ; and 

4 The [P], IM] and [E] Facets can occur in all Rounds. 

5 Notation 

The following table givo the ten examplei we have 


considem] with iheir CC and UDC Numbtrrs 

i 

Serial 

No. 

UDC Number 

Subject 

CC Kuuiber 

1. 

61G.15 

Disease of the 
blood of tb(r hu- 
nuin body 

L35:4 

2. 

816.336 

Mularia 

L35;426! 

3. 

616.936^5 

Trcaimctit of 
Malaria 

L3a:426L:6 

4. 

616.936^85.7 

Trcamient of 
Malaria by drug 

L35:426I :63 

5. 

616.936- 

085.751.2 

Quinine treatment 
of Malaria 

L35:426I ;63 ; 
J641 

6. 

616.936- 

085,751.2:616 

After-effect qf 
Quiniiic treat¬ 
ment of malaria 

L35;4261;63i 

J64h94 

7. 

616.936- 

083.751.2: 

616.28 

After-effect of 
Quinine treat¬ 
ment of malaria 
on the ear 

L35:426I ;63; 
J641!94!e3 

8. 

616.936- 

085.751.2: 

616.28-085 

Treatment of aftcr- 
cHect of quinine 
ircatment of 
malaria on the 
ear 

L35:4261 ;63 ; 
J641:94ie3:6 


« 
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S^cHal 

UDC Number 

Subject 

CC Number 

No. 



S, 

616.936- 

Treatment of after* 

L35:426l:63 ; 


085.751.2; 

effect of quinine 

J641;94183: 


616,28483 

(54) 

treatment of 
malaria on the 
ear, m India 

6.44 

10. 

6S6.936- 

Treatment of after¬ 

L35;426i;63; 


085.751.2; 

effect of quinine 

J641:94)e3: 

- 

616.28-085 
(54) “ 1950" 

treatment of 
malaria on the 
car, in India in 
J950 

6.44.N50‘ 


£ ObftervatiDiis 


Tht comparative table of class numbers given in Section 5 
suggests »mc observations ;■ — 

61 The sequence of the ten subjects is the same Ln 
CC and*UDC« 

62 Ever>^ CG Number implements fulJy the hndings 
in the Idea Plane. But the second UDC Number 
fails lo mention the organ Isolate. The result wUl 
be that all books on blood and all its diseases 
will not come together when arranged by UDC, 
Of course thU defect is not brought out by the 
above table. 

63 Subject to the persistence of the above mentioned 
peculiarity, from the third subject onwards a)l 
further laeets of UOC follow the same sequence 
as those of CC. 

64 Each CC Number is fully cstprewH'e of all the rele¬ 
vant constituents of each of the subjects. For the 
reasons given in 62 the UDC Number is not. 
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65 UDC procnbcs hyphenated »pecial analytical 
divido-ns for the class 616 and its stili*divisions. 
This must be remembered. The temptation to 
use colon combination should be avoided. 

66 'fhe number of digits In a Class Number is rot of 
primary importance. However, a scheme pro¬ 
viding a shorter and expressive number to a sub- 

carries a greater recommendation. From this 
angle alone the following comparative figures arc 
given ; — * 



No. of 

No. ofDigits 


Oigiu in UDC 

in GG Num¬ 


Number 

ber 

Subject 10 of Section 5 .. 

40 

31 

Average for all the ten subjects 


of Section 5 

20 

17 


The relative shortness of the CC Number has a 
greater weightage than the apparent one, because 
it expresses the Organ while the UDC lails to do so. 

67 Till Subject 5, UDC number contiiims to be more 
or less of the same level as OC Number, But in 
Subject 6, UDC has to use phase notation to indi¬ 
cate after effects ; while CC uses Second Round of 
Encrg>' Facet. It Is here that UDC loses ground, 
lu handicap continues theteafter. 

7 Unsolved Problema 

71 In his Paper l‘S, Shri Puranik has referred to the 
difficulty due to the abseti« of an objective cri- 
terian to determine the Fundamental Category 
of which a given isolate should be deemed to be a 
manifestation. 'ITiis difficulty gets more pronoun¬ 
ced with increase in the nuiulter of Rounds, 
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Thtrrcfore the need for estabUihing An objective 
criteiian gcu rc-inforced a problem requiring 
early attention. 

72 All the work now in progress in the Library Ke^ 
search Circle of the Endian Library Association ii 
based on Energy being the only Fundamenta] Cate¬ 
gory.^ capable of starting a Round. This is only a 
conjecture. But there is aiways the Sword of 
Deiziocka hanging over iL If Space or Time 
qaa Space or Time can also start a Round, many 
of the results obtained so far will be nuLU^. 
Hence it is all the more ncMssary^ to think of an 
a pnQri method of settling the correctness of the 
conjecture* 

PAPER i-a 

ROLE OF LEVEL 
V.S* Moghe 

(Assumes dcEnitkm of * ' glsTfl bi Rim^pm^lluifi'j O^ri'cMis/ fastit 

flS)* A^Lia the klw to the Mub clgxicf Litmturrf Medittnc And 
Eaeineerbift. Probes into the cmpaciiy of fliii concept. Airivei 
at cerUiQ pcw principle! rogArdinj^ the usrmbltge of Uobta beloq^- 
infi Id cQOBTcmii-c * Lrt^li Enuincrotei probleim n ttdb^ further 
tnvrtti^tion j 

I History 

Like Round ”, ** Level ” is also a new idea in Depth 
Classification. It denotes the recurrence of one and the same 
fundamctital category within a RoundIts conscious 
implementation ts found in CO, edn 4 1952. But it is still in 
an expcrjinejital stage* It needs to be substantiated through 
a-priari reasoning, and experience. Yet its emergence has so 
far been encouraging. 

II Chisjs 

But even in CC, edn 4^, there is no definition of “ Level ", 
Tliere is only a preKripdon of** Level " in some facet formulae! 
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It has all ijccn a ruk-or-thuiril) a^ir. Many incojiiiswncies 
were fell. Bui attempt at a caasciou5 prescription of “ Level " 
brought a crisis in thinking, (i all turned upon the idea of 
** Pan ”■ About six months were spent by the Librery 
Research Circle of lire Jndian Libraiy Association in chasing 
this idea. 

12 Sot,Lreio?f 

At long iast, some light appeared. The result of investi¬ 
gation in this light is given in Ranganathan’s OptionalfattU (IS) 
appearing in Ahgils 3, 1953, l-fl. This paper broke down the 
idea " Pan ” into three sub-ideas—Organ, Constituent, and 
POrtian. Of ihwc wo are concerned only with the first. An 
Organ isolate is (\i')[PJ. The formation of (W)[Pj is now knotvn 
to lie a delinite occasion for change of “ Level I nspite of tJic 
fuiidameiiial categorj' " Personality'* continuing to manifest 
itself, we are obliged to change the facet* 

2 Law of Parsimony 

Section 2 of paper 13 of Shrt D.B* Krishna Rao has 
shosvn that change of level Le. facet, reduces the number of fuel 
to he etiutneratcd* This no doubt satisfies the Law of Parsi¬ 
mony, But before accepli[ig ths solution I should like to exa¬ 
mine anolhsr possible way in which also the Law of Parsimony 
can lie satisfied. 

* 21 AuTti-Bias DmcK 

Let us not change the facet. Let us retain the schedule of 
isolates for “ Tooth ” as given in the current edition of CC, with 
the addition and alteration suggested in Section 22 of paper 1'3. 
We can rumi any combinations of Kind of tooth " and * Part 
of tooth ** by Auto-bias device. So far as ih= niimbcr of fod in 
the sch:du1e is concerned, this msthod satisfies the Law of 
Parsimony as eflictively as change of facet, 

^ as 
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22 Economy Again 

But the Law of Parsimony raises another Issue. It is 
made clear by the following table. It gives in parallel tolumns 
the isolate numbcjs for combined feel dent'cd by: 

] Audo-bias device | and 

2 Facet device implied in change ot *^'Lcv^V*, 


Combined foctis 

Root of Milk Tooth 
Neck ofMilk Tootb 
Root of Canine Tooth 


Auto-bias number 

21431-2142] 
21431-21422 
21432-2 L42L 


Faceted number 
based on 
change of ^*Lcvel” 

2H3l,l 

21431,2 

21434J 


In each case the Faceted number got by change of 
Level ” 13 shorter by 4 digits than the Auto-bias number. The 
Law of Parsimony naturaLLy^ therefore, prefers the Faceted 
number to the Aut^^biiis number- 

3 Example 1 

The following table gives an anatpis of certain subjects 
in the main class *' Literature *. We shoJl assume for dehmte- 
ncss that the language of the literature is the favoured one* It 
may thus be represented by "— ", In ^ch row of the table, 
line I of column 2 gives a subject- line 2 expands it by Ulling 
up ellipses where ncces3ar>\ Line 3 arranges the substantive 
terms in line 2 according to the Lcvd-Facets to which they 
rcspcctively belong. Line 3 of column 1 gives the CC No. 
with the appropriate connecting symbols- Thb uses the pre¬ 
scription of CC tliat after a Form Number, the Conner ting sym¬ 
bol between Form Facet and Author Facet may be taken ai 
understood. Line 3 of Column 3 gives die UDC Number- 
Line 4 of each of the three columns gives the facet formula. 
Row 2 deals similarly with ejtample 2. Row 3 deals with 
example 3. 
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CCNo. 

Subject 

UDC No. 

0..2 

0[P1,IP21 

English Drama 

English Drama in 
Literature 

Literature. English. 
Dranm 

0[Languagc], [Form] 

820-2 

fitPl-[P2I 

0..2J64 

0lP],fP21 [P3] 

Shakespeare 
Shakespeare tilt dra¬ 
matist in English 
Literature 

Literature. Engtbh. 
Drama. 

Shakespeare 

Language]* IFoim] 
[Author] 

820 (Shakespeare) 
a(P| (P3J 

A work of ShakcspcATC 

The Drainalist in English literature 

0-f2J64,5! Literaturr. Engli^. 

Dramas ShaiHspc2Lrc. 82D (Shakespeare?) 

a mlM-'l' 

Hamlet 

0 [PI. [P21 [P31, IP4J 0[Language3, 

[Form] [Author] 

[Work] 

8[PJ ( (P3J 7) (P41 


11 That ** Language” forms |P] has been all along im¬ 
plicitly follots'cd practically in all schemes of classiJicatioii. 

12 As we pass from ” Language " to " Form’*! we pass 
from (W) to (w). The (wj in which we land ourselves is 
neither a ” Constituent" nor a “ Portion ", It can only be 
regarded as an ** Organ ", even as the ** root of tooth ” is an 
* Organ of Tooth Therefore, “ Form ” is regarded as IP2]. 


* 
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13 A Simitar rrmark applii^s abo to “ Author Ix-ing 
^c^a^dc^d m IP3]» 

14 So also a similar remark applies to " Work beiaic 
regarded as |P4]- 

2 The cmiKion of * ' ' bct%vccti IP21 and [P3] in CC has 
already tjccn explained. 

3 The Group-Notation for individualising a work of an 
author U proeiibed in Rule 041(2) of CC^ 

4 UDC omits ** Form Number ” wbenevrr the level of ^ 
** Author” is reached^ This promucuously mixes up authors 
belonging to dlflerent forms. This is unhelpful 

41 However, there h nothing in UDC, cnmpeLling the 
omission. The ” Form*Facet” i.e. [P2] Facet before inserting 
the Author Facet i.e* (P3) — may be practised* 

42 AIpbabetleal arrangement of the author Is not as 
helpful as chronological arrangement, in the Depdi CJasslhcatioit 
needed for documentation work* 

421 Even in arrangement of books in a public library 
aiphabctical arrangement of authors U not cucntlaL But it is 
falsely believed to he so hiy some hbrarians. This belief is 
unconsciously induced at bottom fay inerlial resUtance to the 
work needed for chronological arrongcifient^ 

5 No doubt there should be common sub-divisions for 
eoUecdon, selection, attrUmtcd work, crjtkfam and so on. 
But the provision of a common suWivistcin digit for 
** Individual work ” Is redundant. Mention of the 
name of the work after the name of autJior shows by itself tha t 
It is only an individual work* 

51 Alphal^cdcal arrangement of works Is not as IicIpM 
as chronological arrangement or any other group-cum-chronolo- 
gical arrangement in Depth Classification needed for document 
talion work. 
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G The eltise paralklbiti of the sn^uence of * Levels" \n 
CG Qnd UOC b a remarkable iixinfirtnatioii of 

1 The two schemes inakiiig virtually' the same 

approach ; and 

2 This commonness of approach Indicating a high 

probabiUty for the approach to be on helpfbl HneSp 

4 Example 2 

* " 

In literature, die levels of [P] had been properly kept 
apart^ Thb was, howcvcTj uriconstfous. In Medicine, un¬ 
conscious hair had failed — in certain places. Let us illustrate 
with * Digeath'e S^itcm 

4J Ahrav or OfiDEH J 


Here Is an assortment of isolates of the “ I>igfcsti\'e System”. 


CC No. 

Isolates 

UDC 

2 

Digestive System 

3 

21 

Mouth 

31 

22 

Pharynx 

321 

23 

Esophagus 

329 

24 

Stomach 

33 

25 

Tnlcsilne 

34 

26 

Small 

34! 

27 

I-arge 

34^ 

29! 

lAvtt 

3e 

293 

Pancreas 

37 


Remarks i 


1 The sequence It the same in CK and UDC, 

2 All die bolatea from the second row dowTiwnrds arc 
beytjnd doubt {w) * Organs.^ They form a different level of 
facet. This b true in die idea pla^ie. Accordingly in the 
notational plane a connecting symbol should come between 


* 
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the baste digit 2 for Digestive S>*steiTi and the digit for an 
Organ. But U has been omitted. 

3- This apparent divergence Iwtwcefi idea plane and 
notatiottal plane is, however, jusdJied. In any human bo^, 
digestive s)'stem is unititiCi There can, therefore, be no (w) 
(Group) isolate of it. Thus no ambiguity wUl arise by not 
marking oCT (w) (Organ) isolates by their own connecting sym¬ 
bol. 

4 In OC there is a further divergence between idea plane 
and notational plane. The two (w)' Organs ’ of the ‘ Intes¬ 
tine ' have been given numbers cio-ordiaate with that of their 
Immediate universe. This apparent divergence, however, is 
in keeping with the usual practice of saving the number of digi ts 
in that manner whenever the nu miter of isolates can not exhaust 
the first octave. 

5 UDC docs not, hou-ever, adopt this practice for it 
seeks to accommodate " Liver " and “ Pancreas ” in the First 
Ocbive itself. But CC accommodates them in the Second 
Octave. The reason a this. CC usually specialises an octave 
for the (w) " Organa ** formed on the basis of diflerent charac- 
teriatics. Here the First Octave b reserved for (w) ‘ Organa * 
reached while proceeding unidirectionally along an axis from 
end to end. The Second Octave is rcsera'cd for (w) * Organ ’ 
attached in a directian at right angles to the axis. 


42 Abkay of Obdxb 2 

We shall now lake a typical Array of Order 2, Here is 
ari assortment of iaolatm of “ 4 Stomach 


CGNo 

Isolated 1 

CC No. 

Isolate UDC No* 

45 

Secretion 

48 

Orifice 

46 

GLand 

481 

Cardiac 

461 

Cardie 

482 

P>'1oric 34 

463 

P)'Ioric 

4828 

Valves 
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Remarks i 

]I It is clear that the First Order Array U a “Mixed 
array ” as defined in paper 1'3 ofShri D.B. Krishna Rao. Two 
regions of stomach are mentioned—Cardiac and Pyloric. Each 
Is a (w) " Organ' bolate of the first remove From “ Stomach, ** 

12 Associated with each of these isolates* there ace three 
(w) “ Organs “ Orifice, Val\*c, Gland and Secretion. 
These are of the second remove from “ Stomach, 

2 The Law of Parsimony requires* that these two sets 
of isolates being enumerated in separate schedules of their own. 


3 Taking stomach as l5clofiging to [P2] Le. Second Level 
Personality Facet* we should really provide for the follow^ing two 
separate schedules: 


Isolates or[P3J 

fsolatcs of (P4j 

1 Cardiac 

3 Orifice 

2 Pj'loiic 

4 Valve 


S Gland 


6 Secretion 


With the cnmncnitioit of six isolates* we get the benefit of 
the enumeration of 2+3+4+0=14 isolates. This certainly 
satisfies the Law of Parsimony* 


4 There is only one stomach in each body* ft h not 
therefore necessar^^ to insert the connection symbol" *" between 
IP2] and [P31. 

5 This gives an additional advantage. A conapoimd 
isolate like glands of stomach can be represented conveniently 
by 2,4. 

6 UDO has not provided for such depth divisions, ft 
cannot be argued that secretion can be accommodated in 
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J-S 

*■ Ph^-siolog)- Ph>'5iology can nnly lake care of the act of 
secretion. WTiai h secreted should go only under ** Anammy 
as a (iv) “ Organ 


7 A fulUflecIged facet fonaula widi sevneral lev'cts of (PJ 
is illustrated by the following: 


GCNo. 

Subject 

UDG No. 

L242:2 

Anatomy of the pyloric region of the 
stomach 

Medicine. Dige^ive system. Stomach. 
Pyloric regjou. Anatomy. 
LIP]IP2]!P31;[E| 

011,334 

L242.4;2 

Anatomy of the pyloric valve in the 
stomach Medicine. Digestive system^ 
Stomach. 

Pyloric region. V^alve. Anatomy. 
4P](P2][P3UP4] :tEl 



S Probably^ we can generalise as follows: 


^Vhenever an bolatc in a |P| level is unique and does noi 
admit of ftirther (W) jub-isolates, a connecting symbol need 
not be inserted between it and the bolatcs in the next IP] level 
corresponding in (\v) ^Organ* [P]- 

5 Example 3 

Some further features in the treatment of (\V)[PJ and 
(W)[PI in the notational plane emerge in “Engineering". 
Wc shall lake " Bicycle “ as the universe of study. We shall 
denote it by the GG No. * D5 I32 ^ and the UDC No. * 629*1 
The CC No. is dlGercni from the one given in edn 4p It lA 
taken from the foUowring schedule Iscing evolved* for edn 5^ to 
secure better grouping t 







Rolz 


5 


CCNo. 

Isolate 

UDGNO. 

5 

Vehicle 

1 

51 

Land 

11 

511 

\Vkteh!fts 

in 

512 

Moved by animal power 

112 

513 

Mci%^ by human muscular power 


5m 

Monocycle 

118,2 

5132 

Bicycle 

118.3 

etc* 

etc. 

cic. 

(W) 

universe of bicycle# can be grouped on the basis of 

two characteristics : 


1 

User • and 2 Maker^ 


There are only these two posslljk groupingsi 

, In any case 

there is not likely to be a sufRcient ntimbcr of groupings to jus* 
tjfy making the first order array consist solely of characteristic 

numliers. 

Therefore, the following table is formed : 

CCNo. 

Isolate UDC No. | CC No. 

Isolate 


i 

By user 

By maker 

1 

Child 0^1-35 H 

Hercules 

2 

Adolescent HJ 

Hind 

3 

Adnh R 

Raleigh 

4 

Man S 

Sunbeam 

5 

Lady 

1 



Rcmarltfi i 


1 The isolate numbers based on ' User * are got by 
Mittmionid Device, They occrqpy the first ocUi^'e. 

2 The isolate numbers based on * Maker ’ emt be got by 
Oironological or ALphaljctical Device^ ChronoJoglcal arran- 
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^ment docs not pvc any spwLai advantage. Therefore, the 
simpler alphabetical arrangcjnent is preTcrrcd. These numbers, 
therefore, occupy the last octave. 

3 Porhaps, literature will be more on diviuous based on 
•user* than those based on ‘ makerIf so, the‘ user' divisions 
having precedence over ‘maker' divisions will add to help- 
fulness of sc<|iicjicCk 

+ Combinadons of user' and * maker' should, of course, 
be got by Auto-bias Device. Exampit 5—S Lady Sun-beam 

52 (w}{P2] 


We shalJ next consider the division of a ‘ Bicycle' by 
'Organ*. The following shcedule will be used: 


CGNo. 

Isolate UDC No. 

GC No. 

Isolate 

1 

Regional 

5 

Steering system 

11 

Stand 

6 

Seat 

12 

Frame 

8 

Hofxl 

192 

Joint 


Auxiliary 


By Fimcdon 

92 

Brake 

2 

Gear 5>'stcifi 

93 

Bell 

3 

Axle 

95 

Light 

4 

Wheel 

98 

Carrier 


R«Ei^k» i 


1 The CC munfacn foUow the “ Unscheduled Mnemo¬ 
nics” implied in the schedule of (W) [P] divisions of* Medicine *, 

2 Auxiliary attachments are accommodated in the second 
octave. 

3 The M. Lib. Sc. class of the university of Delhi had 
been for long struggling to establish a general priodple for the 
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enutneration of the isolates of the First Order Array as we 
land on a (w) ‘ Organ ' fP] level. The above enumeration is 
bcued on the taicsi prevailing ideas. 

53(w)lP31 

We shall demonstrate the formation nf (P3] for the [P2] 
focus “ Wheel", In this case, it is not easy to distinguish 
between regional and functional organs. Therefore, we may 
enumerate the organs by the Principle of Spadal Contiguity. 
Wc shall begin with the bottom and move upwards. We then 
get the following schedule 


CCNo. 

Isolate 

UDCNo. 

1 

Tyre system 


2 

Rim 


3 

Spoke-syatem 


4 

Hub 



S4(W)[P4] 

We shall dcmonstraie the formation of [Pi] for the [PS] 
focus '* Tyre system We shall adopt the following schedule 


CCNo. 

Isolate 

UDC No. 

! 

Tyre 


2 

Tube 


S 

Air 


4 

Tape 



We can reach even higher * Levels ’ of [P], These 
* Levels ^ will not of course be in demand for arranging books on 
shelves. But they will be necemry for documentation work, 


€ Results Obtained 

The results obtained so far in the Library Research Circle 
may now be brought together by: 
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I An iiluslrative assorted list of subjects with their etas* 
riumbcrit i and 

jf A collection of the ^jiera] principles arrived au 
61 ItxusTBATivK List 

It may perhaps be useful to give a few subjects manifesting 
diffcreat ‘ Levels * of ‘ PetsonaKly *. We shall lake * Bicycle* 
i« the universe. Jn a library specialising in KeyeJes^ in CC No, 
“ 05132 *• may be replaced by “ — the symbol for favoured 
subject. Here is a |»t of Illustrative subjects : 


CCNo. 

UDC No. 

—;4 

Defect in bicycle 

— 41,1,3 :Ca:7 

iVcssure of air inside the frnnt 

—4:4 

wheel tyre of a bicycle 

Defect Jn men-bicycle 

—4R;4 

Defect in * Raleigh " mcn-bicycle 

—,4-R.4;4 

Dcfcci in wheel of* Raleigh " men- 

bicycle 

—4-R,4,l,2D:F52:4 Defect in plastic ' Dupont ’ tufie 

— ,4-R,4.13-FiJ718 
:4 

in *RaIcigh ’ men-bicycle 

Defect in ' Flresione ’ pneumatic rubber 

—R:4 

tyre in * Raleigh * mcn-bicycte 

Defect in ' Raleigh bicycle 


Remarks : 


I * Material * numbers are constmcteil by crude Subject 
Device. The Library Research Circle of the Indian Library 
Association has found this tobecxpo«N3 to the feult orKomonym. 
It has a project to eliminate this defect. It will be taken up 
tvben isolates in [M] are taken up (or study. ^ 
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Here is n Jist of findings and recently csublbhed prind- 
ples. The list Also includes sorne new prindples. 

J In Optioimf fiats (15)^ Ranf^anatlian has established a 
critciion for the formation of a new aiTay within a [P| or a new 
Level IPj . He has recommended the former when the resuliJng 
isolates are (W)[P]. He has aho recomrnenidcd tlic latter when 
the resulting uolatcs arc (w) fP] ^Origans \ This cri^erID^ 
appears in lead to lielpHtl arratigement. 

2 The connecting Symbol between |Pji] and J P{ii+JJ] 
may lie omitted and taken as understood if [PeJ contains one 
and only one isolate, andt therefore, no [W)fP] bataie of a 
lower order is possible. 

3 Tlie ^uence of isolates in a (w)|P] Array may he 
based nn Unscheduled Mnemonics. Tliis is pursued further in 
Paper MO by Shri P,M. Kaula. 

4 If Unscheduled Mnemonics can be established as 
indicated in 3 above, mdividualisation can be earned Ut a 
considerable extent without restricting the autonomy of the 
elauifict. 

5 Tilt examples show that UOC drops out from attempt¬ 
ing co-extensiveness. 

6 Bui die unconscious approach of UDC b along same 
linea as the conscious approach of CU, 

7 Tlicrefore, most of the findings and principles giv-en 
above can lie drafted into UDC w-ithout much of didiciilLy. 

7 Unfiolved Fr able hie 

Tl\c foZlo^ving pmblcms to be solved arc brought to sur^ 

facej 

1 The sch^uk of each fPJ facet of each basic cUsa of 
CC should be critically rc-exarained. Each ^ Mixed Arrav ^ 
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ihuuld be spotted out. It sboiUd be rendered pure by the for¬ 
mation of a new * Level' facet to accommodate (w) “ Organ" 
isolates. 

2 The Rndings and principles have been based on the 
study of (P). Arc these peculiar to [P] ? Or are they appli¬ 
cable to IM| ? This requires investigation. 

3 The findings arc based upon the assumption that 
(P(n-j-l) ) is dependent upon the occurrence of [PnJ, Is this 
assumption true ? 

+ The idea of * Signature Digit * svas developed by Ran- 
gartathan in his earlier articles on Optional Facets on the asstinip- 
tion that ‘ Levels * mU not form a sequence of dependent ones. 

5 Whether Aerc U need for pursuit of idea of * Signa¬ 
ture Digit’ needs investigation. 

6 When (W)[P] universe is made of objects or concrete 
entities^ implementing the findings in section 6 is easy. \\Ticn 
(W)[PJ universe b made of attributes or abstract cntitiei, new 
techniques may have to be employed to enumerate organa in 
succcs»ve Levels with due respect to Canon of Modulation. 
Thb needs investigation. 

7 Even otherwise there are obscure elements involved in 
the Canon of Modulation. In the \L Lib. Sc. class of the 
University of Delhi. Shri S. Ramabhadran has made a sugges¬ 
tion. A modulated Level at any state b determined by what 
he calls *'resoMng power", appropriate for that stage. Per¬ 
haps a fuller exploitation of thb idea will yield useful results. 

PAPER 19 
ROLE OF PHASE 
T-N. Koranne 

fTruci the bhtwy oJ" phased-iwtiiiJcin. AfEiuiMvi ibr titcnt trad 
to roakc an iialFjjaiikni KhedutF of phiue-rclatiDiu using lower cix 
Jcitrn for twbic numbEn, Shows that the phaicd-iiotaiicx) incraics 
ttw venaiilliy of iIk ncitbiktn of a sdictitE of jmd the 

Buloiwiy of lie dwiher. 'fhe advxntaga deimtutnitPil by CC arc 
worth mdoptfon by UDC+J 


Role ot Phaae 
1 DefinMon 


1 


We take the foIJawing dcfijiitions from Ranganzithan's 
Opsiatitil Jhc^ts (9) in Annnls of the Indian Library A^-wiation 
forming part of the Atgiia, 2 * 1952 , 173 - 200 - 

Complex fwnis q/ (Tvh> or more classes) 

Phase (Glasses forming a complex focus) 

These ddmitiotis have been repeated in CC, edn 4 (1952) 

2 Phases 

21 Two PttaSES 


Examples 


No, 

Subject 

Phase J Phase 2 Relau'on 

1 

Economics for nuuJte^ 
mudclans 

Economics Mathema- Bias 
tics 

2 

Mathernatical econo¬ 
mics 

Economics MaUicma- Tool 
tics 

3 

Influence of mathema¬ 
tics on economics 

Economics Mathema- Influence 
ties 

4 

Economics and Mathe¬ 
matics compmd 

Economics Nfathema- Compa- 
tics lison 

3 

Relation of Economics 
with mathematics 

Economics Mathema- General 
tics relation 


Remarks i 


1 The itatus of each of the above five subjects is iJiat of a 
complex focus. 

2 This h merely a consequence of the subjecu included 
m the schedule of main classes in a scheme. 

3 Each of the above five subjects have two phases. 
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4 The alwe live examples repre^nt four possible phase 
rclatifius. 

3 Noladonal Pl^ne 

The constnietion of a Class. Number of a Complex Focics 
reduces itself lo;“ 

1 Tramladiig each phase biio its own Class Number 

2 up die two Oasa Numbers by a suitable 
connecting symbol. 

3J Co^tCTlKQ SVSISOL 

In CC (colon) h used as a connecting symbol for tool 

relation. For all other phase relations the connecting symbol 
is “ G ** [aero)+ But the remaiuing number of phase relations 
in the table of Section 2, needed to Lm: Individualbedi is four. 
Ate we to have four different connecting symbols ? 

32 Historv 

Historically, it was the bias relation that was first recog¬ 
nised. *• 0 (zero) Wits used as connecting symbol for diat 
relation. In 1942 Influence Relation” was recognised. ThU 
is described in Ranganathan’s of fibmiy climificQtifm 

(Kaikhushru Taraporevala Memorial Scries in Library Science, 
4), 93-98. At. that time the prevalent feeling was that each phase 
relation dmuid have a dbdnctivc oonnocdtig symbol. Accor¬ 
dingly die connecting symbol med was ” z 8 In IMS ** Com* 
parlson Relation"’ was studied in Koranne's Pfms^ rdaimn: 
Speciei ns. genfrat pnnnpitj in Annah of the Indian Liljraiy^ Asso* 
ciation forming part of the Abgila, I, 1949* 37^33, At that time 
the connecting ly^mbol used was *\r 

33 TwO’Dwuticd Connecting S vmboi* 

Limitations of the digits available for use as conncctivta led 
to the adoption of two digits for a connecdog symbol, Rccendy 
the following suggestion arose in the Library' Research Circle 
of the Indian Library Association ; 
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1 \fakt ' : ” {Colon) as a caruiKting syinbol fur Tool/ 
Aspect Refation 

2 Make 0 (Zero) the ranneetin}^ symbol for all other 
rclatians. 

3 Make a schedule of all possible phasc-reUidoiia. Rc^ 
prescoj each rclatiou by a lower case letter. 

4 Bias relation alone nmy lie left without any digit to 
represent it. The r«iJt will be; 

The bare ‘-0^^ (Zero) betwetm two-phases incUeaEcs Bias 
relation. 

All phase-relations other than Toot/Aspccl and Bias will 
tie indicated by die occarrence of a tovver ease letter immcdia iely 
after the connecting symbol “ 0" (Zero) 

33 ScaBDi'i.E or Phase RsLATioffs 

The fbltovving schedule of Phase-relations is implied in 
Sections 824 to 826 of CC, edn 4 (1952) 

Phase Relation Number Pliasc Relation 

< Comparison 

^ fnEuence 

/ Others 


34 Examples 

Using the above schislule, we get the following Glass 
Numbers for the Gve subjects of the Section 2. 


‘No. 

cc 

Subjects 

UDC 

1 

XOB 

Economics for mathematicians 

33:51 

2 

XOfB 

Et^nooriicj and mathematics compared 

33:51 

1 

xoie 

Influence of mathematics on economics 

3S:5I 

4 

1 

XO/B 

Relation of Economics vi^4th maihe- 
matira 

33:51 

5 

X:B 

Mathematical economics 

33 ;51 
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4 Implieil Assmiklptitinti 

In tubjects 1 and 5 mcntinnoi above there is no difBciilty 
in regarding cconomici as Phase one. 

In subjects 2 and 4, the Phase-relations—CornparUon 
and General relation—are reciprocal* There is no criteHan 
tlicrefore to fix the order of the phases. In such a situation 
Kota line in his pa]>cr PAarr rthtian ; Speaa! trs gtfiiral pfindpks 
has suggested that the convention^ of making that suL^cct^ the 
first phasCp whose maiii class occurs earlier in the schedule of 
tnaia classes, should be adopted. 

According to this convention^ the class number of these 
subjects will then be BCkX and BQ/X rcspectivet>\ 

Phase-relation of subject 3, presents a new difficult)'* 
It docs not Iselong to eitlicr elais. rnenUorLcd above. “ EconCK 
trues IS influenced by mathematics ” implies Mathematics 
influences Economics Gan it be asserted that the content— 
rather the development of die content — will be the same tn botli 
these cases ? Ifso, there is no diflknlty* Irt Phase relaihn; spm^it 
vs §eR£rai pnndptes Kora one has suggested that the i nlfueneer 
should lie Phase Two. l1iat may be adopted as a convention. 
IPnotso, we must recognise another phase relation ^Tnfiueticiiig"* 
ThU may be denoted by “ ^ " in the schedule of Phase reladons* 


5 Hirte or More FluHa 

There are subjects of more than two phases. Here are 
some examples. 


cc 

Subject 

UDC 

C;C:B 

Maihemalical bio-Physics 

57 ;53:51 

C:C:BOL 

Mathematical blo-ph^'sics for 
doctors 

57:53:5l:« 

Y :5 :B2%)X 

Siatistica) study of population 
for economists 

3t2:3IJ ;33 
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More examples wiJI be found in Raftganathan^A 
dassifantton : I^undsmmtaU and prmdm (Madrai LLbnify Asao- 
ciadoup publication scries, !2)* 

6 Advantage of PbaBed N'oCation 

The phased notation increases the capacity of the given 
notadonal system to individualise subjects. In fact, it increases 
its venatility* Without it the number of main classes will have 
to be increased. When a pardcuZar phase-bond recurs often and 
becomes ihe cause of investigation the time may come for recog¬ 
nising it as a main dass. But dib will happen only In a few 
cases. The phased notation also brings out the nature of rda- 
don beuvecn two self contained regions which are only loosely 
assembled. It increases the autonomy of the dassiiier, 

7 Future 

The future work m connection with Phas« wiU bci 

1 To recognise new phase reladons ; and 

2 find a phase rdadon number to represent them. 

PAPER I-10 

ROLE OF MNEMONICS 

P«N. lUttla 

(Truest the hUtory of Ihc ide^ jutd the implmiHntiiig ejT UmEheduled 
MnetiKKiici. Shirwi ilj roh to be iiiereue of the feuioODiny of tbe eJui* 
her. Single! out pioblens awalluig ios'HtiginDii.] 

I Introducdoii 

The use of Mnemonics in classification was first described 
by Mr* W.G. Berwick Sayers in his Mamwi of rfojTjf/Iffltt^wt, 1&26, 
p. 96. It Is the representation of the same idea by the same 
digit or number in ali its occurrences. This concept was 
extended by Dr* S.R* Ranganathan m his Proltgomma tf libraiy 
tlassijieation (Madras Library AssociadDii, publication scries, 

I937p P 120*34. This exteruion is further elucidated m his 
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PhiloJophj qf {ibraty ctaxrijicaiicn fUnivteity Library^ Copenhagen, 
Library roearth monographa, (2), 1951, P 67-76)* 

Two t)'pc5 of mntmomc*! ha%'c l>ecn recognised : Scheduled 
and Urtschcdul^p 

1 Scheduled Mueztianica 

In P 121 of ihe Scheduled Mnunonici is 

defined thu3 1 

“ By Scheduled Mnemonics is tneont the Mnemonics that 
arc secured by preparing, as a preliminar)' measure, certain 
schedules of classes, which may recur as stiMivisions of 
classes or by referring all recurrent subdivisions of a given type 
to the one schedule of these subdivisions which is given in a 
most comi'enJcnt and appropKate place in the scheme,"" 

In DC(=Dccimal Glassification) Geographical, Language 
and Fom divisions provide for this type of Mnemonics, 

To thesc^ UDC (=Univei3al Decimal Classification} adds 
also Amuliary Tables on Race, Nadonaliiy, Tune and Poini of 
View* It also provides under certain classes Special Analytical 
Divisions applicable to all their respective siiljclasscs^ 

SC (=Subject ClassUkatlon) also has got Geographical 

and Language divisions besides the Categorical Tahks, for thU 
purpose. 

LC {=Librar)' of Congress Clarification} does not provide 
such auxiliary schedules. In it the same isolate term is represent 
led by different numbers at difTcrenl places, 

I 

In CG (BaCkilon Cb-sdficstion] auxiliary tables are 
provided for common subdt\'uicns and Geographical, Lanf^uage 
and Chronological divisions. In addition, the schedules for the 
different facets of a Basic Glass also amount to Scheduled 
Mnemonics. 


RoLS or MNB]h(0!>tlC& 


2 


2 XJitschediiJ«<l MAdmoiiicB 
CC is praciically the first scheme to base itsetf on the 


cuncept of L'iisc^hcdulcd AJncnrioiiLcs^ Tht R>llowing art some 
exampics. 


21 Oavious CUscs 


CC Number Isolate tcmi 

UDC Number 

C:4 

Disease of living organism 

576-a 

I;4 

PJant pathology 

581*2 

J :4 

Crop disease 

832 

K:4 

Pathology* of animal kingdom 

591*2 

X:4 

Veterinary' DheoAn: 

636 089 

L;4 

Disease of human body 

516 

Y;4 

Social pathology 


Ftom the eaamples it is clear that CC 
mnemonic for Disease in all the subjects. 
Mnemonic use m UDC. 

uses digi t “ 4 " as 
There is no such 


22 Lesa Obvious Gases 


CC No. 

Isolate lenn 

UDC Np , 


Group 1 


G:3 

Physiology of living organism 

576*2 

1:3 

Physiology of plmits 

581*1 

, K:3 

Phy'siology of animal kingdom 

591*1 

\ti 

Veterinary' Physiology 


L:3 

Physiology of human body 

622 


Group 2 


B13:3 

Analytical method in Theory 

51J‘292 


of Numlrcra 


B3 

Analysis 

517 

£;3 

Analytical Cliemistry 

543 
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OCNo. 

Isolate term 

UDC Number 


GfQUp 3 


A:3 

Trtbniquc of mysticism 

141*33 

T:3 

Teaching technique 

371-3 


Gttup 4 


V:23 

Legislature 

326 

V!3 

Functian 


W:3 

Function 

354 


Grtup 5 


D66:3 

Transformation of electricity 

621-317-611 

P:3 

Syntax 

415 

Q:3 

Theology 

21 

X;5 

Oiitributioii 

339-2 

Y:3 

Social activity 

362 

Z;3 

Contract 

347-4 

Z:93 

Intcqjrctation 

3«)-43 


A study ftf these examples disclose# a deeper mnemonics 
. pervading OC numbeis. The digit “ 3 ” is used a# 

for PhysioltigY, Analj-sis, Technique, Function, Transformation, 
Propagation method, Syntajt, Theology-, Legislature, Distri¬ 
bution, Activities, Contract and Interpretation. These are 
all analogues or parallels in the idea plane. They arc thcreToie 
denoted by the same digit Id the notationa] 

23 Comto^t-Roor 

In the idea plane, “function” and iu analogues arc 
easily seen to stem from a commoti-root. No doubt, in the 
verbal plane of natural language, the term used to denote this 
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root-idea is not the same in all the subjects. On the other hand, 
the term varies with the subject in which it mani(bts itself as 
an Isolate. On the other hand, in the notational plane, the 
root*idca b denoted by the same digit irrespective of the subject 
in which it manifests itself as an isoUte. Tbb phenomenon is 
denoted by Dn RanganathaJi by the term Unscheduled 
Mnemonics"- 

24 Othto CouHON-RooTa 

In a similar way* each Arabic numeral is made to denote 
some common root-jdea. Thb happerta inspite of the term in 
the verbal plane not being the same in all the subjects. This b 
explained in the Fhiiosopfy and in tbe Pwlrgi>mem. 1 may add 
the following: 

I is the digit in the notational plane for tlie analogues: 

FundamentaUi Preliminary^ Nomenciahjxe* and 
Person* in die idea plane 

a b the digit ui the notational plane for the analogues: 

Management* Ofganisalbn, Testing* and Equipmentp 
in the Idea plane 

To the analogues in the idea plane denoted by di^pt 2* 
the following may bt adddi: Constitution 

To the analogues in the idea plane denoted by digit 4* 
the following may be added: Fault 

To the analogues in the idea plane denoted by digit 5, 
the following may be added: Gontrah and Beauty 

To the analDgncs in the idea plane denoted by digit 6* 
the following may be added: Relief* and Movement 

To the analogues in the idea plane denoted by digit 7, 
the Following may be added: Growth* and Produce 

There b no recorded schedule for these isolate numbers 
and so they cannot be applied mechanically as in Scheduled 
Mnemonics* Personal discussion and initiadnn are still 
necessary to apply it properly^ 
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The cuncept of L nM^heduIcc) Mnemonics was pul>lishc!d 
by Dr. Ran^ganatban after he had published ihe first edition t 

nf CC, It came to light in hU objective comparative study of 
DC, EC, SC and CC, cmlaKlied in the In P 121, 

he gatie a provbional definition as follows; 

By Unscheduled Mnemonics is meant Mnemonics that 
are secured by adopting certain conventions with regard to the 
dilTerent possiidc significances of some of the digits in use 

In their FundomftKtfds of Uhiafjt dntsijinHen (Practical 
Ubrary handbooks, J2), 1951, P W, Messrs, B.l. Palmer and 
AJ, Wells call it **Seminal mnemonics**. This j$ no doubt 

a mort expressive term, 

3 FuDduTieiital 

In papers l a and he of Shri K.D. Puranik and Shri 
S. Ramabhadrati respectively, an analyticO'Synthctic scheme 
has liecn shown to acquire great versatility if liascd on the five 
futidamenlal categories—Time, Space. Energy’, Matter and 
Peiwnalily. Of Uicw the schedules for Time and Space 
manifestations yield only Scheduled Mnemonics, Energy, 

Matter, and Personality yield also Unscheduled Mnemonics’ 

With proper atlunement and discipline, tlie use of Unscheduled 
Mnemonics will increase the autonomy of the classifier, Thai 
is the role of Mnemonics in Depth Classification. 

4 Nmneml Digits 

So far, Unscheduled Mnemonics ate being handled 
consciously only for Arabic numeral digits. These were 
unconsciously occurring even in edit 1 (1933) of CC. An 
inductive study carried out ui the Ptdegomtna (1937) led to their 
recognition. The later edits of CC ate Implementing ihc idea 
more and more thoroughly. 
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Even these arc more pcrv'SLsive tri Encr^^ facet than in 
(M| or fPJ . The Itmiiationi of the base of the Ambir nimicrals 

( to eight, cau$c» some dilHoiliy. More than one analogue of 

the same root-idea may occur in the same onay. This is now 
met by taking them to .dtflerent octa\'es and making the signifi¬ 
cant digit the correct mnemonic digit. An example is given in 
J-.I9, sccton 11< This ^belongs to [P|, However the 
principle invoh-ed is the same. 'ITierc ** 5 *' in the first octave 
is used fnr ** Subscription Librnr>‘”. Therer«re "95", the 
corresponding number in the second octave a imetl for " Contact 
Libr^' 

S Matter Facet 

\ €ty little has been dene to arrive af rnncindnics for 
\falter foceb. Some are Iwing experimented upon. Tlje 
digit 1 ** for ** Basic SuLralaiicc and the digit ** 4 ” for 
**Alloy*' arie examples. 

7 Personality Facet 

Ihc digits in the PcrsoiiAlity facet yield Scheduled 
Mnemonics the principle of Spatial Contiguity or 

Evolutionary- Sequence is used to arrange the isolates in an 
array* 

Examples will be fouad in (PJ of Asriculturc* Zoology^ 
Medicine and Edneations 

H Letter Digits 

No progress has been made in arriving at Unscheduled 
Mnemonics for tetter-digits. Br, Rsnganathan is insesligadug 
die possibility of arriving at them with the aid of the Tmtni 
tradition of India. Of course, to utilise this tradition, the letters 
have first to be converted into Devnagri script. This conversion 
has alre.'idy been done pios'isionally. The convenion tabJe is 
given in P 201 of mantial by S.R, Kanganalhan and 
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K.M. Sivaraman (Indian Library Association, English series, 
3), 1951. 

81 UxiviBSAL Lat^aoaas 

The passage from Dr. Warren Weaver quoted in section 
52J of Paper 1'5 of Shri K.O. Puranik speaks of die “ the real 
but as yet undiscovered universal language". If the uti- 
scheduled mnemonics are fully set up, we shall have mdecd a 
dose af^roximation to such a unjve«al language. 

9 Unsolved Problem* . 

The folloudug are some problems awaiting investigation i 

1 Avoidance of tlie scattering of the analogues of the 

same root-idea into different octaves. No doubt 
this is now justified by the accoimntxlation of 
analogues with decreasing amount of literature 
in the later octaves. But Uib is only a paliative. 

2 The discovery and adoption of mnemonics for 

letter-digits. The true TaniHc tradition has not 
yet been ascertained. However, the clue to 
search in that direction was got by the following 
remark of a realised soul, made to Dr, Ran^nathan 

The Unscheduled Mnemonic use of Arabic 
numerals vvas in lair oonJbnnity to a 
tradition of ancient India and Chaldea, 

3 The comman sub-divisions beginning with lowTr 

case letters were given as a single schnxlule in 
editions t-3 of CC. But in edition 4 of 1952, it 
has been broken up into several scheduls. This 
again calls for the discovery and use of Unscheduled 
Mnemonics for lower case letters. 
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ROLE OF MIXED NOTATION 

D.B. KriAbitR Rjuo 

Digiu^ Speck» of D^iu, Puric NotiiieitiY and Mixed XolRtbo. 

iht ev^Ulicn of Mixed NotaiiDA lo Che cmcf^ience qT imero 
ihovghl m myiiodi . Clktl the biilory of ihc evolution of Mixed NotR^ 
lion* Shms^ ilic h%facr ammanh poEcntiallty^ the formal km of 
ijtecbiltied xgnes in lUI array? and the canacquent inercue of vena- 
cUity pooible in a Mixed Nolatlon* Deali aim wtih die advanUgc 
of miking thr £jft order array of nuttn. daoca bB\T b mixed noLatiqn.J 

IntroducdDii 

Any consideration of the * role of mixed notation ^ has 
obviously to stem from the role of notation, wkat and why 
of notation in classification. 

1 Noeadoti 

Notation is a sptem of written symbols. The symbob 
have defined ordinal values. They arc designed 

1 for symbolic repirescntaiion of classes of Icnowtedge ; 

2 to fix the p[>sitbn of any one class in relation to the 

others ; and 

3 to mechanise the process of sorting and arranging 

of books On shelt'es or entries in cataJognes or 
bibliographies^ in a more or less* helpful preferred 
sequence. 

II iNTlOaai^ AlfD BsciMAh 

Each primary symbol of a notation is called a Digit. A 
digit by itself or a combination ef them may be a Number, ft 
is used to denote a class or an isobte. It is accordingly called 
Class Number or Isolate Number, 

The addition of a digit at the right end may change the 
place value of all tl^c existing digits. If so^ the notation b 
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intcg^l. It may not change the place value. Then, the 
notation h decimal fraction at, 

Iftmtrative TaMr 



hirgrat 

' -rf 

Dfdmat /racbcnal 

Number 

Place value 

Number 

Place value 

6 

Sbt 

1 ^ 

1 ^ ^ 

‘ : '■ ' 

sixotenth 

6 » 

Sixty 1 

1 .68 

II 

6 64 

Sbt hundred ^ 

. 6 64 

H 

6 846 

SLic thomand 

. 6 846 

a 


12 PuEE AM> Mixed 

AJl the elicit* of a single conventional group are said to’ 
belong to one species^ 

IlltutratiM Tehlt 


Name of species 


1 2 3 

9 

Arabic numerals 

ABC 

2 

Roman capital letten 

a b c 

r. 

tower case letters 

(Digits in the alphabet of 
each script) 

(Name of napective script) 

9i 

V m 

Punctuation marks 


The punctuation marks may be taken along with arrowa, 
quotation mirk*, bmckeu, msthcmatical symboU and other 
improvised symbols to fewm a nitl anoihfr species. We may 


m 
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call them oddnnents. A notation Uiiing only one species of 
digits is Pure, A notation using two or more species is Miaed. 

2 Early Period 

'11(6 iiolaiion pf a scheme of classification has tw) functions 
as follows: It has to irpresent, by a single digit or a combiria^ 
tion of digits, every possible class of Uw L’mv’cnc of Knowledge, 
J'his amounts to a ssmbolic tramlaiton of the name of the rl^ss . 
JTie call nmnliers of riassificaliori thus form an artifieial 
language. 

21 StAOE 1 

Till recent years the librnnes had to organise and indi- 
vidualise only books emlrodying maero-thouglil. Pure 
Notation as in DC was'able to play this rule fairly well. 

22 Staor 2 

With advances in research, and growth of knowledge 
books, bulletins and articles were written on specialised djvisioni 
of know ledge from special points of view. For the publication 
of such highly specialised micro-thought, a new type of medium 
—the periodicab^^ame into being- Micro-thought of all 
degrees of minuteness were embodied in articles ebntained In 
them. The continuous pressure of these soon revealed that a 
finite set of symbols had tt* function in representing and 
mechanising the arrangement of an infinity of evci^^rrowing 
units of thought, and every conceivable combination of them. 
In short the notation had to function not only for Jrook arrange¬ 
ment [ml also for documentation ti'ork, 

23 BazAK powN 

Pure notation began to crack under the pressure of the 
continuous onslaught of new micro thought ever emerging 
in myriads. ITieir exact and expeditious communicition 
among all those engaged in their development or application 
became increasingly difficuit with a pure notation. The 
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difficulty intensffird in another way» IndiistriaJ houses 
found the need to cstabibh departments of research—pure and 
appUed — as auxiJiarics, During the last thirt)' years several 
industries have doner so. An industry ts a profiMnaking 
concern. Efficiency is of ks very essence. Promptn^ and 
accuracy in communication of new thought arc imperative In 
an Lndustrial library. Such a communication had necessarily 
to depend upon notation. Pure notation began to crumble* 

24 Crisis 

We are now in the midst of diis erwis* The Royal 
Society arranged for a conference at London in J948 to bring 
this crisis home to the attention of the library profession, Jn 
the same year iu auxiliary, the Society for Visiting Scientists 
and the Aslib jointly invited Dr. Ranganathan to speak on this 
crisis. Accordingly he gave a talk on 29 September 194S, This 
is recorded in the Joumai of doearntniaiittn, 4, 1949| 223-244. 
His answer to the dmlkiige of micro thought was a Mixed 
Notation. 

3 Mixed Noiatlon 

In (he idea plane^ the various features in the development 
and structure of the universe of knowledge get resolved Into 
different groups. Mixed notation is able to offer different 
species of digits to take charge of different groups of features. 
The v'ery look of a digit and the consequent suggestion of the 
Species to which it belongs induce in the mind, by a strong 
process of association, the correct group of features. This 
makes communication more efficient This helps the picking 
up of just the relevant factors out of the many communicated* 
This facUitales work in tlie idea plane. It is able to keep steps 
w'jth the march of micro thought. It becomes possible to relate 
all the different requirements to their bases and allot to each 
species of the mixed notation a fitting and characteriitk role 
for which It could really do Juidce, 
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31 Mnemonic PorasTtALmr 

In a pure notation with a amall base,, the mncinoriic 
pressure of ideas is too much Ibr each di^t to bcar^ No doubt 
it can be lighiencd by increasing the base of pure notation. 
But we do not have a convenient pure notation with a wide 
enough base* Xhereibre we are obliged to have recourse to 
two or more bases, A Mixed Notation increases mnemonic 
potcniiality. 

32 Ease of Use 

Again micro thought requires a long string of digits in 
its class number. The monotony of it is tiresome to the eye. 
But a mbeed notation breaks the Class Number into segments. 
Each segment is usually small enough to be taken with comlbrt 
in one sweep of the eye. The corresponding thought in the 
idea plane also is simple enough to be taken into the nund with 
the segment of the number concerned. In other words 
specialisation of dlflfcrcni species of digits for difierent roles 
helps the timdtaneous picking up of a segment by the eye and 
the comprdieusioii by the mind of the thought represented by 
it. The mechanical reading and the mental grasping of tJie 
meaning s^^nchronise^ ev*eii as the sound and the visible picture 
do in a talkie. The spontaniety of the association of these two 
sensory and mental processes is a valuable quality in a Mixed 
Notation^ 

4 DC 

DC Decimal Classification) began with a pure noUdon* 
This was but natural. Fofi at the time of its invention macro 
thought only came within the purview of clasaification. Only 
books had to be arranged on ahcl™. However, other schemes 
soon prefcired Mixed Notation* This had an effect on DC* 
In their Fundatn^niah 0 / libratj (Practical bbrary 

handbooks, 12), 1931, P 63, Messrs. Palmer and Wclb remark 
Even the DC^ the classic exponent of purity in notation 
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♦ufcumixd to ihis tcudeiicy in it5 cbii'teeiiih edition ami 
provided for the permmive use of letter ai; pliaic intruducem t 
for cxaiTipIc, i — Langiiage, j'^fonn, k —time, p — place, etc, 

5 UDC 

UDC the first Mrhcmc to go in for Mixed Notation 
in a coRKious and deliiwrate way. It added the capital lettchs 
of Roman Alphalwt to the ten Arabic Niiinerals of DC. Indeed 
it admitted Vi'holc vroid« into the scheme as in individttaUsing 
a periodical by adding its name after the number for periixiical, 
individualising a literary author by adding the name ofthe 
author after the form nuinSicr, and adding the name of the 
biographer after 92, the number for ijiography. It abo 
introduced a large set of oddments as eonnccling symTjoJs. 
This is a bold step taicn by UDC to effect the depth classificntton 
needed tn meet the requirements of doeumentadon tvorlt'.^ 

G CC 

The CC Vfcnt a step further. To Araljic numer.iis and 
Roman capitals it added also Roman lower rase letters. It 
had alw its own <*ddments of cannectingi symbols. Further 
it specialised the thtee specie* in the representalion of defined 
classes of categories. For example, capitals are used for Main 
aass« and Time Isolates. Tliey arc also used for alphaIwdeal 
device ; lower case letters are used to represcni jpotrunoti 
violates and phase relations. Arabic numeral* arc used,.to 
represent special isolates in personality, matter and energy 
facets and all imlates in space facet. 

7 Zone Formation in An Amy .( 

Tile ipedalised use of species of digits mentioitcd abovii 
has resulted in the formation of easily recognisable ]u>nes in an' 
array. The potentiality of this phenomenon Is being exploited 
consciously by the Library Research Circle of th& Indian 
Ubmn' Association, only during the last few montlui. This 
isone fonnation—pre-first octave, first octaves and last otrtaves, 
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witJi sub-FAn(» of the latter twn—lias lirought to notice the new 
and powerful concept of “ versatility of notation "• This Ls 
described in Rangnnaihan't Optioml /jitHt (S). T7ie pursuit 
of versatility has led to a rc*c!(aruination of the connecting 
symbols. This has iwu dealt with in paper 1.6 by Shri 
S.' Ramabhadran. 

8 Main CUsa Array Grows 
The array of main classes accepted at any time as helpful 
depends upon the state of the universe of knowledfje at the time. 
As this universe grows, the structure of each main class gets more 
complex. Occasionally it gets sufficiently complex to justify 
its being replaced by tw'o or more main classes. No doubt 
this iias Ijeen taking place only at long intervab of time. 
Aristotle’s three main classes gave rise in Bacon’s fnur after a 
millennium. Bacon’s four were replaced by DC's ten a fciv 
centuries later, A few decades later DC* ten were replaced 
by CC’s 26 main classes. Iti edn 4 CC felt justified in malting 
Animal Husbandry an independent main class, to match 
agriculture as an independent main class. In edn 2 it had 
already felt the need to necognise mjislic experience as an 
independent main class. These two new main clas.ses b.id no 
Roman capital letter to represent tiiem. Purity of uoiaiion al 
least in the array of main classes would have demanded die 
abandonment of the base of Raman capitals. Some nther 
longer base should have been adopted. ThLs is too violent a 
change in the uotaiional plane. CC avoided the vinkrit change 
b>' tmidly admitting Mixed Notation within the first order 
array of Main classes. It uses appropriate Greek lettcm in 
represent the new main classes. Of course each Greek letter 
was givTn A definite ordinal s’alue. Perhaps this is more 
satisfactory to the Law oi' Parsimony than the wholesale change 
of the digits for tlie very main dasses. 

61 CLASSJES of PABTIAr, CkjMFllEHEXaiOJf 
In its edn 4, CC has Ixildly introduced Mixed Notation in 
the first order array of main classes for another purpose. Often 
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books appear comprehending iwo or more related main classes. 
Certain combinations of them are recurrent. This is explained 
also in paper 1*18 of Dr. Ranganathan. The following are 
examples;— 


CC No, 

GenciuU^ Main Classes 

A 

Sdenoe General ' 

n 

Matfaemadcal Sdcncc* 

T 

Ptiysical Sciences 


Humanities and Social Sdctitts 

* 

HiunanidH 

* 

s 

Social Sciences 


The existence of literature—periodicals as well as books_ 

calling for these partial comprehensions of main classes will 
be ejwly conceded. It may be remarked Jicre that the inter¬ 
polation of the new species of Greek leltcix into the old species 
of Roman capitals causes Mixed Natation in the notationa) 
plane. In the idea plane arrays of two different orders are 
super-imposed. In other words the array of main classes has 
become a Super-Imposed Array, Incidentally this satisfies the 
Law of Parsimony. 

91 Problems to be Solved 

The following are some of the problems requiring investi¬ 
gation : 

1 The optimum number of digits for convenient use 

in Connecting Symbols 

2 The species of digits to be taken with punctuation 

marks to increase the digit for Connecting Symbols 

3 Examination of the need for more zones in an array 

than the three present 
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4 NoUitional means for forming ndditionitl in 

an array 

5 The possibility and the need for having an octavising 

digit in each species of substantive digits, 

PAPER lrl2 

ROLE OE CHAIN PROCEDURE 
T*N* Komme 

[JiluitnUet the lac cif ch^iu pivcedure in airivhig at Subject Htad- 
ui^ ar f il niw liidcx Heading- MeiaiioDi Amoiig iti achievEtiuenti {I) 
MedmauatiaEL of their choice and rendering, (2) Help to a render who 
pray bring up any iidate in his subject as the siardng pointy and (Sj 
Symbioiu between chudheatioa and catalpguing.] 

1 Subject hcadiugn 

The help of Chain Procedure is taken to derive subject 
headings. Subjects headings arc derived from class number. 
The rules for deriving class index entries—subject headings — 
in a classiBcd catalogue are given in Kangatiathan^s Cc€ 
{Classijied ^aiat&gMe codt) edn 3^ 1951, The rules for deriving 
subject headings (Specific as well as ne flZ») in a dictionary 
catalogue anc given in Ranganatlian^s Dec {Diction^ catdogiu 
code) edit 2, 1952. 


2 Example 


Subject Class Number 

Nomography of the design of highway 
signals .. ,, D4il^ 94i4iB44 

Following will be the class index entries: 

L Nomography, Design. SignaL Highway. 

For materials in this subject and related subjects ste the fallowing 
Class Mumber and related class numbers* Dll L, 94:4 :B44 
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In ihc rctiuiiniitg wrvtin entries, the directing words^ given 
in full m entry I, arc replaced by the aiiiKle word " see ", In 
ordei's to save space, 

2. Mathematics. Design. Signal. Highway 13411,94 i4 :B 


3, Design. Signal Higliw'ny, SrrD4l 1,94:4 

4, Signal Highway* ire D411,94 

5. Highway, Engineering. iVelHll 

6. Land transport. Engineering- Sn D41 

7- Transport- Enginwring. Sft D4 

6. Enginccrlitg- See D 


3 Achievtfiieiit 
31 Firat 

The above exnmplc, shows that, to gel the subject headings 
the cataloguer has merely to interpret link by link the class 
number of the subject* The choke and rendering of the 
subject headings arc not left to his flair. It U mechanised- 
It is made to depaid on class numlier* This is the first achieve¬ 
ment of the Chain Procedure. 

12 Second 

The subject headings derived from the class number arc 
in natural language- They wiU provide a key to enter the 
dassihed part which Ls arranged by the tla^nurnbcr?. These 
class numbers form an artifleial Language, Tliese are not in¬ 
telligible to readers. For example^ a research w-orker may 
Avant to locate mate rial on * tomography of the desi^ of high* 
way signals 1 He docs not know the artificial dass numixrr 
D4ll p 94 :4-iB44—its expression in the artificial language. He 
can only took through die siilyect headings given in natural 
language. He may think of his subject in his mind as 
" Nomography He then looks up ''Nomography This 
will lead iiim on to the neighTjouring entiy- Nomography, 
Design. Signals, Highway.** He finds a heading Hite that. 
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Here he w asked lo liJtik up the entry in the classilicd part 

headed by the class flumlwr “ D-H I, &4:4:ll‘y.'' He goes to 

die classihed pan wttli this class nninlser* He teaches his exact 
material. Suppose his mind brings up only Signal. High¬ 
way 'Hie entry with this heading asks tiim to look up the 
entrv In the classified pxrt, headed by the class aiimhcr D411,34. 
He goes to the classified part with tfiis numl)er. He finds 
himself very near his subjecL As he turns to the next few cards, 
he lands nn his material. Tlius the Chain Procedure leads 
him to the oorreci spot in the dassihed part. The numT»r of 
erUrics to Itc wwled through by him tn the classifie'd part depends 
oil the closeness of his enuucjatloii to his actual need. It is 
never, Jiowcver, too many. For die Cliain Procedure reproduces 
in natural language in the alphalieticat part cvciy ptiiisibJe term 
likely to Ik thought of and brought up by the reader in looking 
Ibr the material answering his precise need. This it manages 
to achieve by giving an alphabetical entiy under the idea 
repiescnted by every digit in the arlilicial languai^c of class 
number nccurriiig in the main entry in the classified part- The 
subject tieadings ihiw form a never-failing key to the clftssificd 
part. This is the second achievement of the Chain Procedure. 

33 Titian 

Mo synon^THS are allowed in the dassifeatory language. 
The order of the facets and plipaes cannot therefon; be varied 
in the dass numSxr. Hence, there can be no altenmte das 
rnunbcis for a subject to satisfy different approaches to the 
subject. Thus in our subject ‘ Nomography- Design. Signal. 
Highwaysif A enters the classified part in the region where 
ni.tterials in ‘Nomography ( = B44) arc placed, i-rf., in mathe- 
matics of which ‘ Nomography ■ 1* a focus, he will fail tn find his 
material. If he enters through the amplified subject heading, 
which the chain procedure has built up, so to speak, in a direc¬ 
tion opposite to that of the links in the class number, he will 
get his material. Thus the catalogue compensates what die 
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dassificaUon camiot adiic%'«. This is the third achin-'ciiient 
of the Chain Procedure. This is the hcJpful sjuibiosis brought 
about by Chidn Procedure between classification and catalogue. 

4 Corrective to Cliis^ificatioii 

Sometimes tJtc sequence in which the Chain Procedure 
throws the constituent terms of a Subject Heading dUTers from 
what roost readers expect. Thb is an indicatjon for correcting 
the Scheme of Classification. The sequence of either Array's 
or Facets is likely to be faulty. This must be set right 

5 Symbiaala 

The Colon Language prescribes that the ficquence of 
facets in a clais number should be in the decreasing order of 
concreteness. This Is helpful to those approaching the subject 
from its mpst concrete constituent and then moving towards its 
less concrete subdivisions. The Chain Procedure reverses 
the process. It begins the Subject Heading with the least 
concrete constituent. This is helpful to those approaching 
the subject from its most ahn tract constituent and then moving 
tow^ards less abstract subdivisions. Thus the Chain Procedure 
establtshei a symbiosis l>etween Classification and Catalogue. 
The application of the Chain Procedure is equally of use in 
schemes which arrange the facets in an increasing order of 
concreteness* Thus the Chain Procedure U not applicable only 
to CC. 

PAPER M3 

FORM FART OF BOOK NUblBER 
K,M. Ujlambkar 

IStKTtS willi a itfttrmfflt of ihc fiinclJciaal di^tTCCa of Clasi Nutober* 
Book Nuaiberjiad Colleciba Kiimbcr. Trmcn the hbior^ of Book Niuxh 
bcr. Aiui>n Book Nuaiher into Zoficiof Lnn^Liage^Fonn orEKpnitiqn^ 
and y™- Xumbm ami other ftinilLary Pdais out the appropii- 

itciKU of ihc uatufer of Fonu Nyznbcr frotn NytnlKr to Book 

Number^ DcKxiba acid illicftrai^ ihc form Scfanlulc of eda 4 oT CCtJ 
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0 Introduction 


0 


In Optional/(^cets in library clofsijtcathn (6) publLahcd in the 
Anmh paij of Abgita i, 1950, 161, Dr- Ranganathaii starts hb 
enquiry m\o Cal! Number from a traditional belief* According 
to it, e^^ery individual has: 

1 Atma (==Soul) ; 

2 Sukshma Sarlra (=Subtie or intangible or astral 

body) ; and 

3 Sthuta Sarini {=Gross or tangible or sensually 

perceptible body). 

Application of this idea to reading and kindred materiaU 
gives the foIiQwjng results: 


Category 

Idea Plane 

Verbal Plane 

Notational 

Plane 

Soul 

^ Thought Content 

^Subject 

= Class 




Number 

Subtle 

=1 Medium of ex* 

1 = Language 

=:Book 

body 

pression embody¬ 

and form of 

Number 


ing the thought 

exposition 


Gross body 

13= Physique embody- 

=Nature, Sixe, 

=* Sequence 


ing the expressed 

Shape, etc* 

Number 


thought 

of the read- 



ing and 

kindred 

material 

viewed as a 

physical 

matter 

1 ClasQ Number 

Every Scheme of Classification should provide for these 
three necessary elements of a book. Soul Is pro^aded for in aU 
schemes of classification* Class Number is the provision p 
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11 COLUK.’TJOX Nt*MDEB 

CC: hB» ddtniidy segregated the part of the Call Number, 
concerned with phy-sical emixtdiment. It is called. Collection 
Number. 

2 Book Number 

Book Number u used (o indhidualise books having the 
same class number. Dr. Ranganathuii describes its rote, in 
his Proltgmrna to tibraij dassficatioH (Madras Ubrary Asmeia* 
lion, publication series 6, 1937,196), as follow^:!- Tbc 
Book Number takes up the individualisation tif a hook at the 
point where the Class Numljcr has to leare it as iKyoad ib 
power or in other words book number is brought in when no 
further division on the basis of subject is possible," In the idea 

plane, die demenb making the Book Number are shown 
to be. 

1 the language of the boftk; 

2 the Ibrm of exposition ; and 

3 some odier element individualising the Ijook-^y 

ib author, or its year of publication ; and 

4 other convenient elements if individualisation u not 

effected by the above. In this paper we are 
concerned only with the element " farm of exposi¬ 
tion , We shall ignore, for our purpose, the 
extra demctite needed to augment the author or 
the year number to gel individualisation. 

3 History 
31 DC 

DC (^Decimal aossification) did not develop Bf«k 
Number in integral relation with Class Numljcr. hux it f,ad 
provided for the form of expodtion in the Class Number ibdf. 
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32 


32 UDC 

UDC (=UiTivenat Dc^iiniil Classification) adopted the 
UC tradition. It added to it by proscribing ihu addition of 
tht humfier for the language of exposition to the Class Xumber. 

33 CC 

CC ■;—Colon CJassIficatJon) adopted the DC tradition in 
edn ]-5. It provided for the form of exposition in die Class 
Number itseJJ'. Bill it rejected the practice of U!K3 to show 
the language of exposition in the Class Number, Tliis anainoly 
liad gone oti in CC for nearly twenty years—one eicmeni of 
exposition going witJj Class Nuinijcr and the uiher with tJic 
Book Number, ncidier having equally nothing la do with the 
subject of the book. This octopus of DC tradition in the matter 
was not attached till 1930. Opiiamt fattif (6) was the arena of 
this attach. The objective analysis of that paper led to the 
transfer of the foim of exposition to the eanj of Iwok numlxr. 
This was s«n to be compel] ingi in die idesi plane, 

4 Facet forinctla of Book Number 

This findiii}^ haji been inplrincntcd in edn 4 (1952) otCC. 
'flic portion of the facet-formula of Bfxilc Numljcr to which we 
has-e rcsti'ktcd ouTselves is 

(Languagel |Form| [Year of PublicationJ 
or in symbols, [LJ [F] [V) 

41 Fosat Fac*t 


The form facet lias been given in great detail. Here is 
the schedule : 


CC 

(Book 

No.) 

Form of 
Exposition 

UDC 

[Class 

No.) 

CC 
{ (Bock 
No,) 

Form of 
Expodtinn 

UDC 

(Class 

No.) 

dl 

Syil(*fiialicaJ 


' /9533 

Sound BIm 





/954 

Negative 



Alphabcdca] 


/955 

Transpa* 






rent picture 



ChrouotogicaJ 


/994 

Block 
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CG 

(Book 

No.) 

Form of UDC I 

Exposition (Class 

No.) 

cc 

(Book 

No.) 

Form of 
Elxposition 

UDG 

(Class 

No.) 

b 

Index 

8 

Plan 

(084-2) 



Jfl 

Section 


^1 

Syslemalical 


Elevation 





Relief 


*5 

Alphabcticnl 


Diagram 

(084*21) 

b5} 

Title 

h 

Graph 

(084-21) 

A53 

Subject 

A1 

Line 




h2 

Histogram 


b57 

Author 

A3 

Perspective 




A6 

Schematic 


c 

Lise (083,81) 

j 

Parody 


tl 

Syat^Piatical 

k 

Adaptation 

a 

Nutnencal 

m 

CatrcbisEii 

L 

eZ 

Geographical 

a 

Opmion 

(049-3) 




Lecture 

(042) 

e4 

Conventional 

pi 

Dialogue 




pi 

Discussion 


e5 

Alphabetical 

pi 

Debate 


<31 

Title 

pi 

Symposium (032) 

<55 

Subject 

q 

Code 


<57 

Name 

V 

Frmcticii] 


<6 

Chronologiciil 






tol 

Verse 

(0:8-1) 

<9 

Other types 

w2 

Drama 

(0:8-2) 



u/3 

Fiction 

(0:8-3) 

<94 

Printer 

wi 

Letter 

(0:8-6) 



ml 

Champu 


<96 

Publisher 






X 

QootJxtioA (082.2) 

d 

Data book (063.6) 

x2 

Press cutt¬ 

(047.6) 




ing 


dZ 

Pattern 

46 

Digest 
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CC 

(Book 

No.l 

Fonn of 
Exposhion 

UDC 

(Class 

No.) 

CC 

(Book 

No.) 

Form of 
Expciffltioii 

UDC 

(Class 

No.) 

di 

Recipe 





t 

Picturt 

(084‘5) 




f2 

Sculpture 





/3 

Engras'ing 






Graphic art 

(0B41I) 




/s 

Painting 





/95 

Photogniph 

(08412) 




/953 

Cinema ftlin 






5 

ILLUSTRATION 

1 



CC No. Book UDC No. 


Y31.2.N3 

Bra)Tie (FX-)^ Socrates in 

3-031 

mF9 

an Indian village, 1929, 


Y31,2.N3 

GanguJee (M+). Indian pea* 

3-031 (0:8.0) 

1(404 

sant and his euvironmenL 
1934, {kilm) 


Y31.2.N5 

Nanavv^ati (M.Bs) and Anjariya 3^31 

H3 

(SJ.)a Indian rural pro¬ 
blem. 1945* 



Remaiks :— 


0 UDC has provided only for a very few isolates in the 
[PJ group facet. These do not incltidc “ Rural Conunuuitjr/’ 
Dr. Ranganalhan has suited the improvisation of the Special 
Analytical Division **—031 ” to represent it. It follows the 
analogy of the Special Analytical Divisions for the group 
isolates actually enumerated in the Abridged English csdn (1947) 
of UDC. 
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1 UDC b unable to dklinguialj the dUTercjice in the 
form of exposition between tlie fimt and die third IkhjIc, 

2 CC dbtinguislies ev^ery one of the forms of expositions 

3 ITie fault of indicating form of cxposiiJon in Class 
Numl>er instead of B<K»k dumber has already twen discussed, 

4 The application of chain procedure to get spedlie 
subject-heading will call for an entry- tinder the form of ex¬ 
position of the UDC the numlier used* Bui ihb will be an 
uivsought heading. CC practice by •^passes this dilTiculty by 
transferring Form Numlwr lo Book Numljcr. Indeed Dr. 
Raitganathan says that it w^as this tyTaay of die form number 
calling for the specific subject entry that led him to examine 
enttcalJy the hotch-potch naiure of the common subdivisions 
handed down by DC* tradition. 


5 This critical examinadon led to the transfer oM form 
common sub-divisirjiis ” to the cart of the Bfjok Mumber, 

6 ILLUSTRATION 2 


CC No. 

Book 

UDC No. 

zGui 

Boras (J.)* Ed. hlahatma 

m {Gandhi^ ; 

/95H9 

Gandhi* 1948. iPkUrisi 
hishny) 

77 


Kulkarni (Kt^hava Rao),. 

92 (Gfliwtti): 

33 wlH4 

Lavani padas on .Mahatma 
Gandhi, 1944* {K'anrtada 

8-1=9433 

FI 

Rolland (RomaLn)* Mahatma 92 {Gandhi) 
Gandhi tr by Ramaswami 

Aiycr* 1923. (pmse) 


Rtmarh i 


I in UOC the fortn numbers used in biography arc 
diJTerciit from those used in other classes. 
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Form Part of Book NirMBEH 


G 


2 In UDC* the Language Sdieduk takes iuoul>^ up to 
“* 948 Dravidian This has tjeen deluded further to indivi¬ 
dualise each Dnividian Language by using the individuaHsing 
digits found in CX^. 

3 Edn 4 of CC (1952) presents the rcpresrnlatiou of 
literatiure on mviki~faceted| seminal world-hguies in clas 3 
amplihed by Alphabetical Device, This has been folloosed jin 
the above examples. 

4 Tile CC Numlicr of the second book shoivs that hooks 
wlJ Rrst l>e grouped by languages, and that the books in One 
Language wll then be grouped by forms of expasitbrii 

5 The new prescription of GC has two udvanuigcst 

1 It brings together ail the literature by and on a 

seminal personality* Tins is helpful. 

2 It brings that literature Into the generalia groups 

This is appropriate. 

3 It makes the Baalc Cla.ss Numtjcr much iihoricr than 

it would otherwise be. It certainty makes it 

shorter than the UDG Number* 

7 ULUSTRATION 3 

CC No* Book UDG No. 



Sarma (D.S.)* Gandhi sutras. 

a]G8 

1928. 

cGJl- 

Jack (Homer A.), Wit and wis¬ 

fflHI 

dom of Gandhi 

cGk 

a5J3 

Gandhi dictionary^ 

iGk 

Narusimha Chacp Day book of 


thoughts from Mahatma Gandhi 

S.Gk 

]52d]HQ 

Hingorani (A.). Bapu ke asin^dc 

RXM72Jt 

Denomn (Lester E.). Bertrand 

tf5J2 

Rusj^eirs dictaonaiy of mind, 
matter and morals. 
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Sfrnarks; 

1 All the above books are encyclopqedLaSp 

2 The arrangemetit in cnc^^dopaedifl is usually 
believed to be alphabclieaL 

3 But It is also possible to arrange the entries in an 
encyclopaedia in other such as systetnattcal and chronolo* 
gical. 

4 Canon of Helpful Set^ufince requires that cncyclopae^ 
dias on a subject should be grouped according to the arrange* 
nient of entries. The Forru Number part of the Book Number 
in CC achieves thii rcsulc 

5 The above variety in the arrangements of cntria in 
an encyclopaedia U found in other subjects too. For example, 
the famaus Eneyklopadie der Tncihmatischm U*tsstnschqfiin mit 
Einsihiuix thrrr Anwfadungifn arranges the entries in a systematic 
wayv Many of the German Hanhuiks are of this kind. 

6 Tfie notation of UDC is not yet equipped to effect the 
abo^'e mentioned grouping. But it can be equipped. 

PAPER 1-14 

ANTERIOR COMMON SUBDIVISION 
$« PartliasarBtliy 

fMxkn B ctilkal examloatuiB of ibc stovt^ing AeteriQr Cerntnoti Sub- 
diviiiofu in edn -f cpf CC. Paints out the rorm^tipn of a SupcrtcapcL^iiid 
Arr^y in iht natatiofUil plane. Foinii CMii a. ponible utih^lpfuIncBj 
wlileh may Artire. ^qitaina ibiU zn Hriliiig cut of a falLicyd 

1 Edit 4 of CC 

The Acs (fsA nterior Common Subdivisions) have been 
consUkmbly pruned in CCp edn 4^ 1952* They are as follows; 
a Bibliography 
b Cumulative index 
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Antebior CoaiMON SuBrnnsiotr 


I 


/ Allas 

J Fcstschrifi 
Jt CyclppaefliB 
frf Periodical 
n Serial 
p Conference 
zr History* 
w Biography 
X CoUcciion 
yl Case study 

Let us consider these in the idea and notationaL planes. 

2 Idea Flue 

None of these Acs is a form of exposition. So they cannot 
be tohen to the Book Number Common Subdiviiion^ None of 
these b a manifestation of cither Pcrsonality| or Energy^, or 
Matter. So they cannot be taken lo the Poitcrior Common 
Subdhisions^ They can be regarded only as aids to be studied 
as approach materials. So helpful sequence requires that they 
should be given precedence over the ordinary treatment such 
as textbooks or treatises. 

21 Arbav 

Let us examine the array of Acs* They seem to be arran¬ 
ged in a more or less helpful sequence. But still they are of a 
mixed nature. They can be roughly divided into five groups : 

1 Bibliography, Cumulative indeXp Adas, Cyclopaedia; 

2 Periodical, Serial, Conference; 

3 History, Biography ; , 

4 FKtschiiTt; and 

5 ColJection, Case study» 

The divisions in group 1 arc mainly reference matciials; 
those of group 2 represent periodical publicationsH. Groups S 
and 5 are more closely related to the subjects Group 3 
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rqjfcstnis -ipKi^ised Approac!h[:5 iiud group 5 is subject pnv 
p<r ill a special a$scmljlagc. But |trt>op 4 FestschriTt to !m? 
31 misHt among the Acs. At present it is placed amidst rtfcrcnce 
matenaLs. i hts Ls not a happy placing^ as it b noi a reference 
matcrinL Jt tvill not also hi in i^ith the periodical piiblicatioiiii,. 
Amongst the Acs, it may be placed Ijctwccn Biography and Col* 
lection. Bui Fcstschiift is not an approach mated a L Generally 
it coniiists or dbjoinlcd articles* It b similar to Sympiisium. Bnl 
it cannot be taken to the Book Ntim'>tr Common Subdiv isions 
iKcause ii has to lie fitted with facets. So it h.ui to be taken to 
the Posterior Comttion Suixlivisions. It is nut a manirestalion 
of matter or enct^’. So it will not Gad a place amongst Posterior 
Energy- oi' Matter Common Subdivmoiis. It is brouRht out in 
connection with an individual. So it can tie made a Posterior 
Personality Common Subdivision, .^t present ive have onlv 
Posterior Common Sulx)Ivtsion.s like Commission. Survev, etc 
coming posterior to Time Facet and Profcssioti and Institution 
coming posterior to Space I'acet. But Kestiwhrift cannot come 
after Space and Time Facets. So ii has to be made a Posterior 
Personality Common Subdivision to Ije applied earlier than 
Space Facet. 

22 HELPFia Sbcjub^ce 

After taking away Festachrifi from Aesj let us consider the 
sequence of the nemaining groups. Regarding groups I and 2, 
there scerm to be no particular hclph^l sequence for them. 
Generally the reading materials iwlonging to these two groups 
are arranged as Reference Collection and Periodical Collection 
and separated from the Main Collection. Here their sequence 
is immaterial. Regarding bibliographical entries, their present 
sequence seems to l»e as_ helpful 03 any other. 
Group 3 represents spfcialised approachrmatcriaU. Group 5 « 
subject proper in a special assemb^jage. It is closest to the general 
treatment like text btjok* Or treaties. So the sequence of 3 and 
3 is a helpful sequence, 

I3€ 
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Antemor Common SuRorFiaioN 


“3 


S Not^tloiiml Ftajic 

At the idea plane Mfc have seen tliat these Ata should have 
precedence over the ordmarji' treaunent like textbooks or trea¬ 
tises. The iraplcmcfitaddn of this at'the notational plane is 
made possible by the Rule 0251 of OG. Any number follawral 
hy a small letter or an arrow shall haw precedence over the 
original number"^ Thus wc have; 

Lu Abstracts of medicine 
Lfft Medical periodical 
Lf History of medicine 
L Medicine 

31 StTPERIBCFOSS ArRAV 

Let us examine the implication of this Ruie« In the no- 
tational plane^ L^?i, Ijf etc are made to become co-ordinate 
with L and to have precedence over Lj as required in the idea 
plane. But apparently L™ etc belong to the array of the next 
higher order i Ld ^L!^ L2, L3.. ^. .LB| L91. LA.. 
LZ. However, arc made co-ordinate with L due to 

die anteriorislng quality given to the symbols ff to Stated la 
terms of an airayi this quality amoutiLs to making the digits of 
one army belong to an earlier array and with varying ordinal 
values. A simiJar change occurs m a (W) [P] universe^ where 
SyTtems of Physics appear to belong to the same array as parts 
of Canonical Physics, though dicy belong to different Levels 
(see Opiiomt/mts (13) in the AnmU part of A^gifa, 2, 266). 

4 A Problem 

Rule 203 of CC is ** Whenever warranted, two or more 
Common Subdivision numbers may be added In sucecssbu 
This rule a new problem. In certain cases this violates 

the Canon of Consistent Sequence- us examifie the 

sequence when only one Acs Is present : 

Ln Medical periodical 

Lr History of Mcdtdtic 

L Medicine 
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Hib h a helpful sequcot^e^ But when m is apphcird after an Acs 
of greater ordina l viiluc j say die Canon of Consistent Sequen ce 
is violated: 

PcricxlicaL'Affi/i'cw. Medidnt. 

Lc?7i \ FerJodical. L Mfdidm. 

dMididnt, 

According to helpful sequence, “ History' of Medicine should 
come before *“ Medicine But when in is applied immediately 
after we find that a periodical in ** Medicine comes before a 
penodicaj in ** Historj- of Medicine ”, This is n violation of 
the Canon of Consistent Sequence. 

41 Foam 

This problem can !>c generalucd as folmvs; Whenever two 
Anlerirtiising Common Subdivisions are applied consecutively^ 
wbcfe the ordinal value of the second is lower dian that of the 
first, then the Canon of Consistent Sequence is violated, 

5 Method of Solutiofs 

In order to find a elution for this problem wc have to 
.examine the Acs with a view to separating those that can occur 
immediately after an Acs,. 

a can be applied directly after any Acs including a 
can be applied only after any one of m, a, or ^ ; so 
this docs not present any problem 
ff h cannot generally be applied after any Acs; they 
also do not pr^ciu any problem 
J«;^ jL,p can be applied after any Acs 
n can be applied after any Acs other than ff 
KJ, * cannot generally be applied after any Acs ; thf 7 
also do not present any problcin 

5i PaHTUt Solution 

ff the Acs k, w, Xj have precedence over b, m, a, p, p, 
then the violation of the Canon of Consistent Sequence taLs 
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-place only in iho region of ff, In whatcvtif 

.^ucncd the latter Acs are arranged^ Ckinsistcnt Sequence h 
viqlat^: The instances of such violaiion can be kept to a 
. mininiiini, IT the frequency of occurrence of the various combLna* 
tbnfl can bp determined. 

6 A Fmlljtcy 

. Probably there is some fallacy in the above argument 
Let U5 examine the sequence required by this Canon. VVe have: 

-o i ■ < Lwn PerjodicaL History* Medicine- 
1 ' f Ldn Periodical. Medicine, 

rtpif.^ Lp libtqry. Medicine* 

‘ L Medicine. - 

This sequence violates a more positive principle i An approach 
^material on a topic should cohere with Ihe topic. This is not 
secured in the above example, Lptft and Lp arc separated by 
Lni. This is not at all helpful. The pruicipk of bnnpng to¬ 
gether related materials is more fundanicntsil* So this should 
be respected in preference to Canon of Consistent Sequence, 
Therefore the present sequence of Acs in Cc need not be 
disturbed, 

PAPER 1-15 
PROFESSION 
K..D. Pumiik 

[Gwtt a eomparuive dhcf^ticn of il].c uiQitiTiiaU of ihc Potf^or 
PpwRiALiiy ConiiDOQ Su^ivuion Pmfanon " in IKX UPC and OC. . 

^ ' AirivEi by u^uftloa die boblei to be included In die fP] ef 

' •' GJvb kmniilcf of die {EJ» ^tiiats mil ibe need Tor a 

-p pa.ii£. «n44blldinicni dTU oIbiU« in the'vurioev htceu in order to nwl the 
. donLvndj mi dc^di clas^liHtjqD muctc by dociin]cnimiioi:i work.] 

^ i-.ji 

^ 1 Inteoductiott 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines a profession as 
“ vocadon m which a professed knowledge of some depajlidcnt 
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of or sdencc b i»ed tn its application to iIiie affairs of 

^'otiicrs or in the practice of un art founded upon ” The 
En^ncer lises his knowledge of cngmecring lo build houKSj 
cbnstnici bridges, dams and so nn« The Lawj^er iwo hb know¬ 
ledge of law in helping others settle their disputes. TTic Nurse 
uses her knowledge of nursing in helping people in managing 
their healths We thus have the professions of an Engineer^ a 
Laivycr and a Nurse* We also have people practising the pro* 
fession of a Statisdciaup a ^chtatrist or an Insurance Agent. In 
each of thcscp the persons concerned use their specialised know¬ 
ledge of a subject in earning a living by managing the affairs of 
others. In recent yekr^p work on the fund amenta] or normative 
or basic Kiences b consciously linked on to the needs of applica¬ 
tion. Tliii nece^itaici formation of profession for ihb section* 
Fciiple working in these sciences may have in their mind the 
uses to which W'ork can be put. V^'hile no doubt some of their 
work b dune for the mere joy of creation^ a good deal of It has 
to deal with managing the alfairs of others. VVe shall use pro¬ 
fession in thb extended sense- There would be literature on all 
these profc^toins. Instead of enumerating foci in the diflopent 
facets of each profession independently It b desirable to have a 
common subdjvbion to deal with literature on the professions 
m different subjects* 

2 History 
21 DC 

DC (=DcciinaI GLasuGcatlon) provides a Form Division 
for ** ProfcEion-” The following note b gi^en under "069 
Persons in relation to the subject. " " Persons mterested in the 
subject: Studying it or occupied with it as a profession or busi¬ 
ness, their character, condition, duties and actJvidOp their hfe 
and all which concertu them. Profesiional ethics...... ”, 

DC also provides a place for different profeidans under 
Labour, The following b an eiuact from die sdiedule : 


PaoTXssios ’ £2i: 

- "331'7 Dii^rctit classes of irtrarkcrs^ Skilled and 

f unskilled labour* 

' 33t-7l ffitcllcctuat or mentat work»—Class works on 

a specint profession under 33!^7 G,-.,,, 

331 '76 In special industries, *762-" 7699 may be divide 
cd like 620-699 witli-761 divided like the whole clasaiGcation for 
other tndiutncsi 331 "763 AgrtcuUural labour, 331*76137 
Teachers. 

22 UDC 

UDC (:^UnivcT4at Decimal Classi^catjan} provides Pro¬ 
fession in sc\^cral places^ 

221 Prcls 

The authoritative French edn of 1927-1929 provides r 
004 intellectual workers^ Li Lera r)- men, "author^ Men 
of science, Learned persons, liberal professions,.. 
General conditions of inieLlectual workers. 

For die different categories of intellectual workers, see the 
special subjects under the subdivision (069) . ^ ^ ^ 

222 Common Subdivision 
The same edn also pm\^dcs; 

- "T 

069 Works dev^oted to the categories and classes of pt*r- 
sems who take interest in the matter or exercise a 
profession or funedon which if attached to them. 
This subdivision it employed immediately only if 

the special sub-division does not exist. For 
example : 

347:965 Advocates, Barristers 
35'08 Administrative personnel 

223 Economics 

It also provides professions under 331 Labour, The 
following is an extract from the schedule ; 

331; Condi dons of workers in different professions. 
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The cIm tiimiT>cra of different nuinud professions 
figure in the tabls under the diflerent businesses^ 
objects of professional cxicupatian* They have been 
so calkd after some of the pdncipii] pmfcssioim 

1 004 Intellectuals 

162 Technkiam 

: 508* 1 Painters of buildings ^ 

n 747 Tapbtery vturkers. Decorators^ 

Professions have been also provided under 33 We ha\e: 
331'7 QuaJiBcd ^nd unqualified Viorki 
^79 Workers and work at domic llct 
Artisans^ Fashioners, 

224 Current ^English Edn 

In tlic English edn, vl, Pt 1 (1943), the prelhninary divi* 
^n 004 as well as the common subdivision (069) have been 
omitted. 

225 A1>ridged English Edn 

The abridged English edn ^1948) also omits the prdimb 
ji^ry division 004 and the common subdm^Dn (059) 

II 

It also Omits 331 ^ of the French edn. But 331'7 nf the 
French edn is spelt out in great detail as foJlo^v^ i 

331‘7 T^pca of workers. Qinrlified and unqualified 
labour 

*75 Intellectual wokers 
* 753 Liberal professions 
*754 Artists 

I 

' 76 Manual workers. Craftsmen 
*77 Employees, Officials 
■79 Other categories 

We thus see that 33l"75, 33i'753 and 331*754 arc expect^ 
t,o take the place of 004 of the French edn^ ■ \i ] 
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226 . 


226 

The French edn does nm attjcnipt any facet division for 
Professions^ But the abridged English edn gives 20 LsoJates 
under the caption Special Auxiliary Nnmbcn.” These* 

arc too gcnemL 

23 CC 
231 Edns 1-3 

[n edn CC provides h as an anterbnsing common 
subdivision isolate to denote Ptofi^ion# It was fitted with on 
energy facet of 24 isolates. Rule 2^ provided for the additon of 
Space and Time facets. It met with some awkward situation in 
the provision of connecting s^^mbol. There was no change in 
edn^ 2 and 3« 

232 Edn 4 

Edn 4 has implemented some of the findings retorded b 
Optional/aeeU publidied in of the Indian Library Associa¬ 

tion forming part of Abgiic* One result U this : 

Profession is regarded as a Postcriorising Personality 
Common Sub-division to be applied after Space-facet. Its iso¬ 
late number ts still L As it is nmv deemed to be posterior per¬ 
sonality facetj It must be preceded by (comma). But edn 
4 has omitted the schedule of cnerg>'-isolates given in earlier edns. 
It was felt that this required a thorough overhauling in the light 
of recent findings. 

The object of this paper ts to lit the common subdivision 
^ w'ilh facetSi 

3 Fersoiiality Facet 

Ib Gat at BaiTAix* Ckn^ral RKoisTEa Ofetci:. CVwi- 
jiiation of acaipations^ 1550, different occupations are listed* 
The following groups are suggested for three of the occupations, 
by an analysb of ih^. 
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Group t 

Male Nuree 
Group 3 
Village Nurse 
District Nurse 
Group % 

Malemily Nurse 
Surger>' Nurse 
Clinic Nurse 
Iniirmary' Nurse 
Mental Nurse 

Infant Welfare Centre Nmse 

Group 52 
Nurse 

Health Vmtor 
Home Sister 
Group 53 

Independent \lidwife 


Ambulance Nurse 
TulxrcolusU Visitor 
Industrial Nurse 
Children'* Nurse 
Group 5 

Nuralng Hozne Manageress 
Hospital Superintendent 
Country Superintendent 
Departmental Sister 
Charge Nurse 
Matr&n 

Supervisor of Midmves 
Superintendent 
ftivale Nurse 
Group 54 
Student Nurse 
Trainee Nurse 
Probationer Nurse 


The above-mentioned book alao giv« some other names 
under the occupation “Nursing”* These, however, arc 
virtually alternative forms of other names. 


32 

Group 41 

Road Survcvw 
Estate Surveyor 
Building Surveyor 
Woexi Survc>'or 
Group 42 
Quantity Surveyor 
Cost Surveyor 
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Irifurance Surveyor 
Group 51 
District Surveyor 
Land Commissioner 
Group 52 
Survey'or^s Premium 
Apprentice 

Surveyor’s Premimn Pupil 


PEorzssioir 


33 


33 iFSusAifcn 


Grotip 4 

Insurance Consultant 
Insurance Clarms 
Reprf::sentati\'C 
Insurance Claims 
Investigator 
Enroller 

Inspector of Risks 
CUims Tiispcctor 
Average Adjustor 
Accessor 
Group 31 
Manager 
Branch \lajiagcr 
Branch Secretary 


District Manager 
Group 52 
Supervisor 

Superintendent of Agents 
District Superintendent 
Section Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Insurance Inspector 
Group 53 
Commission Agent 
Assurance Agent 
Assurance Company’s 
Collector 

Cam'assing Assbtant 
Insurance Agent 


34 CoscLtJSiox 


From the above^ we sec the need for [P] { = a first levels 
first round, Personality Facet) after There is no need for a 
connecting between b and [Pj* Isolates in the first order 

array of f P] may follow the same mode of grouping as that given 
for [Y] in edn 4 of GG* with suitable modiftcatJoiis needed for a 
particular profession» 


341 Modification 


The following modificatLons are auggeatod* 

4 Spectalising groups within a professbn 

Illustrative for Inturuice 

Inspector of Risks 
Claims Inspector 
Average Adjustor 
Insurance Consultant 

5 Group by Status 
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lUu»trativc for Nurnng 

SupCA'^ry 

Working 

Training' 

B PHOFSisioHaL Uncom 

342 Sctiond and Higher Orders 

IsoLiirs in some of ihc frreond order orra>*s of [P] will vary 
frotn profession io pTofessiiin, But they can be mnemonienUy 
fixed. In ihii coniicction the Qsss^fdihn fl/ ccotpati^tn meneJoned 
above mil Isc of much help. It contains about lO^CKX} occu- 
paiions grouped under 9&1 heads. 

343 BimpUGcation in CC 

According to the prescription of OC, 10|Q00 occupations 
do not raise any special probken in claisiJication. For^ & udU 
be applied only after the class number has been worked out to 
individualise the occupation of profession^ 

4 Matvrvil Facet 


Distinctive dress and o^er equipment of a profosion will 
occur in die [M] { =MateTlail Facet ) following the [P|* 

S lEl 

The follomng is a sample schedule of isolates in [EJ. 


Qualdicaiion 

Recruitment 

Trainijig 

Research 


5 

6 

95 
€ [2P| 


Working Condition! 
Standards 
Prorcsslonal Ethics 
Relation 


There may be need for [2PJ, This will d^me after [E]. 
Tlte isolates of |2P1 iftill be difterent for drOerent Isolates in [E|* 
Tile foUomng are some illustiiitkins. 


61 

1 Phy'sique 

2 KSiiid 

S Edueatlan 


Fob [E] I QuaiiTneATioif 

4 Conduci 

5 Status 

7 Perwiiality 




m 


611 Rnnarks 

1 Ednj 1*3 of CSC mumemlcd these ifoktet of [iP] m 
in ihc second oHcr array of fEJ. Tlie ftcl that these* 

Vfc'ere bobtrs of [2P] and not of [E]-was concealed by their lacing 
yiven (in the verbal plane} as adjectives of Qualibcadon. 
'Hie: adjecli^^al form created an impression tliat they ^^cre"mani¬ 
festations of Energy* If, hovreN-er, we remove llic adjectis'al 
form^ the l^ysiquc^. Mindj Education cEc. shou^ theinscivcs to 
be maniloUitiDns of Pcwnality and not of Energy* The appro 
priateness of regarding them as isolates of I2Pj can be seen* 

2 It has been stated that Energy alone can start a round 

of manifestalions of Personality and Matter. Thm we have [PJ 
before and aAcr [E], Wc’ dLstingiikh them in tlu* manner* 
The one brfore b acted upon by [EJ- one after b the help 
with which action takes platc^ We may tay that the [Pj after 
|E] b or ( = Means or help)* Let us lake die 

Isolate Qualibcation " in [Ej. It qualifies — acts upon—the 
personp The Ph^^Ique^ PeiK}naLity» etc.,, on the other hand^ 
are the media through which the qualificaiion^ — takes place. If 
thii line of inicrpreta don b accepted/ Phyiiquc, Renotiality etc* 
should come after [E| 1 QualiEcadoa, They form bolates 

in t2Pj. 



62 [2P] roB [E ] 2 

Rxeaumm^ 

Siniilarlyi 2 Recruitcuent 

bolatcs in I2P]* ** 

will have the following 

1 

Agency 

,, - 

2 

Govemment 


3 

Semi-Government 


4 

private 


3 

Corporate 


6 

Individual 
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621 Reniarkfl 

! That the “ Agency ”—“ Govcmnient, Private, eie. "— 
belongi to [Pj is more obvious thao in ttw case of Physique^ 
Education, etc. in €! aix>\t:. 

2 That the “ Agency “ is a help in recruitment and may 
therefore form [2?] is also quite clear, 

63 (2P] FOB [EJ 95 Relation 

The fotlowing are the isolates of f2P] for 95 Relation 

1 Other Profession 

2 Other brancha of the Profession 

3 Subject 

64 UsaoLVBU Pboelkhs js [2P] i 

We have >'et to examine other isolates in (B)^ eic> 3 Train* 
ing, 4 Research, 3 Wodiing Condition, 6 Standards 94 Profes* 
slonal Ethics, to find out svhether they require [2P] and if so, 
the isolates of This needs further investigation. 

^ [2Ei 

Difl^cnt isolates in [2PJ may require difiereiit [2Ej. For 
example, 2 Recruitment may have the following isolates in 
[2E]. ,, 

1 Method 

2 Examination 

^ 3 Interview 

8 E xa m ple! 


GC No. Subject UDC NO. 

1 L7;4'0X^3ll Superintendent of a 616'S3 ;06l'27'007‘l 

mental hospital 

2 L7 t4‘Q,^,i5l2 Dcparmiental sister 6l6'S3:061-27‘007'1 

of a mental hospital 
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GCNo, 

Subject 

UDC NO, 

3 

L7 

Cluldren^s nurw in a 
mental hospital 

616‘83 ;06l'27’007-2: 
616 

4 

L7:4‘0,rf|M3 

Maternity nurse in a 
mental^ospital 

616-S3 :061-2 7 007-2: 
Gla-2 

5 

L7:4’0,(/,MT 

Surgery nurse in a 
mental hospital 

616-83:06I-27*007‘2: 
617 

S 

L7:40,d,H7;l 

Q^alihcad^ns of the 
suTgery nuTK in 
mental hospital 

616*83 ;061-27*007-2 i 
617 

7 

L7:4'ftXW7: 

Educational qualifi¬ 

616-83:061-27>007-2: 


1.3 

cations of a surgery 
nurse in a mental 
hcspiial 

617 

e 

L7:4-0,d,M7 !2 Hei^tment of sur¬ 
gery nurses in a 
mental hospital 

616*83:061-27*007-2; 

617:331-11 

ft 

L7;4-0,d,*47; 

Govemmirnt recmlt- 

616-83 d)61-27-007-2: 


2.2 

meni of surgery 
nurse in meniat 
hospital 

617:331-11 

la 

L7 ;40,(/.i47: 

Govemmeni exami¬ 

616-B3rf)61 *27.007-2: 


2,2:2 

nation for remdt- 
ment of smgery 
nurse in mental 
ho&piiat 

617:331-11 
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Stl Len^ of Oass No. 

In the above table the avcraj^ number of digits in CC Is 
H. In UDC, it is 25. 


m 
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‘ RKiMin fbr lengths — —'■*" — 

'Fbe greater length of UDC No; is due lo its u^ng phase- 
device In places CC uses facet-device. The porterior cprampn 
subdivisions^ fitted with facels of their own, add to the bi^Uy 
o f CC No . 

813. Arrangement 

The CC and tJDC arrange the subjects in virtually the 
same order. Generally;, this hnppena in depth elasiihcation. 
Difference anscs only in the macro region controll^ by the DC 
core of UDC. Thu justifies tfie infercrtce that GC and UDC 

1 make more or less the same approach in their analysis 
of a composite subject into constituent elements ; and 

, . ' ^ 

2 assemble , the resulting Isolate numbers in accordance 

with the same IVmciplc of Dcoreasing Concreteness 

§ Umolved PrvhtemB 

A complete schedule has not yet been worked’"out far 
any profession. Nor is it nece^ary to give it in the published 
schedules of classification. By working out schedules for a few 
typical professions and making a comparative it'udy of lhtm» 
it may be possible to enunciate certain general principles^and get 
some unscheduled mnemonics. This h necessary to ensure 
autonomy for the classifier. This is one bf the investigations to 
dW; lakcB Mp in fixture. ^ im 

‘PAPER M6 

I 

FACET FORMULA FOR iNSTITUnON 
S. Parthafiarsthy 

[DcinonitniKs ihc uic of jhc qoiuqiu ol' Optioaal FMCct^ Round and 
Ltvel m Ruins &n AfccT'^pocc FoKterior PemruJity CoctitiKKi Sub- 

diviiim, nicli u an fnstilutkinp Civ9 inodcl ichbdniei, With a com^ 
fwacnr table of CC and UIXI aiumbcrs fbr icn luk^lcctt, iHe 

iimilarity of ibe irquenre got by both, and ibc rcLaiJ%*e rcopcwy id CC^ r 
cLiiffiberl- . , 

IM 
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Facct FoHMutA FOR iNSTmmoN , ■ ;l 


t Introdoction 

In edn 4 oP CC, “ Institution " is accqmntodatcd among 
Ppcs ( = Bcwtcrior PtrsonaJity Goainion Subdivision*). They 
art ^ foliaws: 


d Insutut!oi:i 
f Ediicadoiml 
PooLinj; 
g 

jf2 Observadonal 
g3 Expcrimc^ital 
g'^ Dl^co^tonal 
gJ V'ogic 
A Btisinc!:^ 

J Producurtg 
j3 A^scmblijig . 
j4 Testing 
j7 Finbhitig 


JB. Repairing 
k Pmbiidly 
m Dblribudon 
n Servicing 
p Consumer 
f ManagenuE 
y Exploratory 
s Advisory 
i Deliixrative 
tr Executive 
w Administrative 
X Sanctioning 
y Retiring 


They can be grouped on the liasb of their set up and characdsr 
into the following tnain types; General ^d)^ Sddely (d), Educa¬ 
tional [#), Research, fg). Manufacturing (/) Commerce (A to 
and Administrative (r^^) * The racet-fbrmuk for an imtiiu- 
tion'' will depend upon its nature and set-up. This paper 
attempts to lit a fkcet-fonniula for the type Socibt)" 


2 Aher Space Fac^t 


** rnsthution ** b generally regional in diaracter,^ A 
general account of the local conditions of a subject in a geog¬ 
raphical area will treat abo about the activities of the Instltudorls 
concerning die subject m that area. In other words, the activi¬ 
ties of die Institutions in an area determine to some extent the 
development of the subject in that area, A general treatment 
should have precedence over an account of individuals. Thb 
ia to confomi to the Principle of Decreasing Extension. To 
secure this sequence, and Jnstittitinn " should I>e accommo- 
dat^ aftcr_Space Facet mjiny iiibjm. Here arc ^camples. 
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CC No. Subject UDC No+ 

L t5.2-N5 Public healUi in India, m 1950*% 614(54) *’195'* 

L :5 2// Public health institutions in India; 614(54} :06 

IncidcntaUy^ thb demonstrates the value of malting **. " 
less in ordinal value than “ ^ 

3 InilividiiaJisati OiS 

An Institution can be individualised by 
(!) Alphabetical DcYice* 

(2) Chronological Device, or 

(3) Gcorgaphical Device. 

This is discussed in section 5621 of Optional facets (8) by Dr, 
Ranganathan {sec Ann^s part of 2, 15!)* The digits 

added for indi^idualbation form the [P] after the Ppcs. 

Subject Device will be redundant bccauic the subject has 
been already represented before Space Facet* Alphabetical 
Device and Chronological Device are equally convenient 
Alphabetical Device ts preferable l>ecatise it b easily ascer¬ 
tainable. Change of name will however violate the Canon 
of Permanence. 'ITie difSculty caused by this may be 
minimised by the catalogue. Since Space Facet precedes Ppcs, 
individualisation of an Institution can alsn be obtained by 
sharpening the isolate number Ln Space Facet to represent tite 
locality of the Institution. For example 

GG No. Subjeci UDC No ~ 

C.2,g3 National Physical Laboratory of 53(54) :061 "6 
India 

C-224,g3 Raman Institute^ Bangalore 

C^23lpj53 Tata Institute of Fundamental 

Rcscanchf Bombay 

G.2318lj^3 Phvfiical Research Laboratory, 

Ahmedabad 













Fa<iet FaRMuuL iPOB iNOTTronoN 




Thcmgh it h ptwsibJe to secure individuplfeadon by this method^ 
the result may not be helpful beyond a point. This cdiical 
point ” has to be detjerniined. This may vary abo with the 
status and nature of an Institution. This b a problem to be 
pursued^ 

4 Fmcet Formula 

*] (Pj 

The isolates tn [P] should be got by Alphabetical or 
Chronological Device. 

The number of digits in [FJ isolate number used to indiii- 
dualise an Institution is not hxed^ Thcrdbre the isolate num^ 
ber of (P2] should be preceded by its connecting sytnboi " | 

42 [P2] Oboah 


The boUles in [P2] Organ ** may coniist of the btbwing 
isolates. Isolates 1 to 3 are “ unitary isolates.'* The others are 
“group isolates**.. 


CC Isolate No^ 

Isolate Term 

UDCNq. 

1 

General body 

06-042 

2 

Council 

06-043 

3 

Executive 

06-044 

4 

Committee 

06-045 

94 

Seminar section 

06-6E4-J 

96 

Research section 

06-024-3 


The isolates in this facet will depend upon ihc constitution of a 
Society^ Those enumerated abo%e are only illustrative. 


43 IP3J 

431 tP3] for IP2J t General Body 

The isolates in (P3] for ** I General Body ** may consist 
of “group isolates“ corresponding to the diverse groups of 
constituents or members^ 
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CC Isalale No. 

Isolate Term 

UDC No. 

I 

Pttional 

06 023*22 

a 

Ondliiary 

06023-44 

3 

Ufb 

06 023 -46 

G 

Patron 


7 

Honorary- 

06*023■7 

9] 

Corporate 

06023-24 

97 

Associadozi 


98 

Imdtution 



432 |P3J for [P2] 3 Ewcudve 


Thr bolate in [P3] for » 3 Exttutive may consist of the 
fol owing ,soUt«. I«>latcs 1, 6 and 7 art usually “unitary 
Bolatcs , The others may be “ unitary' isolatei" or " group 
isolates ”* This will depend on the constitution of the 


CC Isolate Nd« 

Isolate Term 

UDC No. 

1 

PVtaidrnt 

06-044*2 

2 

Vice-Ptesi dent 

06*044*3 

5 

Public Relation Officer 

06 044-6 

6 

Treasurer 

06*044-5 

7 

Librarian 

06-044-6 

8 

Secretary 

06*044* 4 

The remarlu made in Section +2 are applicable to [PS] also. 


5 Energy Facet 


The following isolates is [EJ suggest themselves: 
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5 


CC Istdate No. 

Isolate Terni 

UDCNo. 

/ 

Foundation 

06.012-2 

& 

Constitution 

06.013 

m 

Function 

06.05 

P 

Meeting 

06.053 


Election 

06.022 

p 

Relation with State 


w 

Administration 

06.041 

X 

Fiitanoe 

06.047 

y 

Public Relation 

06.04S 2 


These isolates can occur in all Institutions. These are, 
therefore, beat accommodated as Posterior Energy Cktirnnon 
Subdivisions. The CC No. in the above table implements 
tills idea. The isolates and their numbers are tentative, they 
arc to be tested by application to other subjects. 

31 SriClAL E:K£Rt^Y TsOLATEa 

OnJy distinctive: cneryjy isolates of a particular Instittidon 
should be accommodated in the first octaves a Except for 
inviting attention to the appropriate one among the principles 
laid do^sTi in the Element qf library dauifiailicn (Kaikhushm 
TaraporevaJa memorial series in librar>' science, 4}, 1945* hy 
Dr+ SrR. BLanganathan Id satisfy die Canon of itlelpfui Sequencej 
and the satisfaction of the Canon of Mnemonics (scheduled aa 
well as unscheduled), it h not possible to enuracrate the isolates* 
Tlicse will have to be determined by the context of each 
Institutionp 

S Second Round 
61 [2f] for [EJ m FuNcmoif 

Some of the isolates of t2P] for [E] ** m Fimctioit’^ may 
be as follows* All these arc ** group Isolates 
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CC No. 

Isolate Term 

Ul>CNb. 

4 

Fontm 

06-053 

5 

Publication 

06 055 

53 

Book 

06-055- G 

54 

Periodical 

06-055*2 

55 

Publicity Material 


58 

Administrative Report 

06*055-5 

91 

Educadon 

* 

92 

Pooling 


95 

Research 



62 I2P] TOR [£) p MRBTrao 

The second round Jint level pcnonalitj- facet for “a 
Meeting " will be tlie Time Facet indi^-idualising the Meeting, 


63 [2P2J for (EJ p Mbittno 
S omeofthc isolates of[2PJfor [E] “/Meeting" may be 


CC Isolate No. Isolate Term ’ 

UDCNo. 

1 

2 

3 

7 

8 

Notice 

Papers 

Agenda 

Resolution 

Minutes 

06-053-2 

06*053*4 

06*053-3 

06*053-6 

06-053-7 

6+ [2Pj for [EJ ^ Fsitanch 

h- Fbiance" may 

be as follows, rheae are all “ group isolates 

CC Isolate No. Lfolate Term 

UDC No, 

t 

Budget 


2 

Subscription 

06-026-433 

21 

PoU 


24 

3y Income 
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64 


GC Isolate No, l^bte Term UDC No, 


4 

Commercial Uudertayng 

5 

Grant 


Central Government 

52 

State 

56 

Local Authority 

6 

Expenditure 


These isolates foLlow the scheduled moentonics set In ” X 
Ecrmornics", For example 2 Subscription is similiir to 
"2 Tax'' which b a Legal right to collect money. "21 Poll 
subacriptioti " b iLtnilar to " 21 Pall tax The subscription ckf 
an ordlniiry raernber of the Indian Library Association Is a 
" Poll subscription There may he other basis for variation 
in Subscription. One method b in vary the Subscription on the 
basis of IncuEEie. For example, the subscriptions of an Associa¬ 
tion Member to IFLA is based oit Its income. 

65 [2EJ for [2PJ 3 Publioatiok 

Some of the isolates of (2EJ for [2P] " 5 Publication " 
may be as fallows r 

CG Isolate No* Isolate Term UDC No, 

5 Indexing 

7 Editing 

S Scoring 

66 [2EI for I2PJ of [EJ p Mjektcxo 

The following isolates in [2E1 for all isolates in [2PJ of 
[E] " p Meeting are given as illustrations : 

CC Isolate No. Isolate Term UDC No. 

1 Drafting 

2 Duplicating 

% Commuxiicating 
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pic uolalo given abow for Second Round Facets are 
only illustrative. These will have to l>e determined in Uie 
context of die constitution of each Institution. 


7 Examples 


CC No. 

Subject 

2-0^ 

Library associations in 
general 

2l,d 

International Federation 
of Library Associations 

2*M,d 

Library associatinru of 
the world 

2-2,dN 

ILA (»Indian Library’ 
Association) 

2*2,rfNJt,l 

Objects of 1 LA 

2‘2,i/N;in,58 

Publicadon of ILA ad¬ 
ministration report 

2-2^al 

Budget of ILA 

2'2,dN:^ 

Public relation of ILA 

2*2,dN,l:^ 

Meeting of the General 
Body of ILA 

2*2,dN,t :^,2 

Papers for the meeting of 
the General Body of 

ILA 

2'2,dNJ :^,2tl 

Circulation of papers for 
the meeting of the 
General Body of JLA 

2'2,dN,l :^,a 

Minutes of the meeting of 
the General Body of 

ILA 

2*2,dN,l,7:j 

Election of honorary 
member to II.A 

2*2,</N,94 

Library ^mtnar of JLA 

2-2.dN,96 

Research circle of ILA 


UDG No- 


02 :061‘22 


02;061*22fl00)' 

02 HJei-22(100-3) 

02:0G1 '22{S4) 

02 ;061-22(54): 
06-01 

02 :06l -22(54); 
060551 

02:061*22(54): 

06-047-42 

02 ;061 *22(54}: 

06 04B-6 

02:061 *22(54): 
06*053 

02:061-22(54): 
06-053-4 


02:06l -22(54): 
06-053-4 

02 4)61*22(54): 
06*033*7 


02:06l -22(54); 
06*023*7:06*022 
02 ;06] -22(54); 
06-06 

02:06] -22(54): 
06-06 
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71 


71 Rkmakrs 

In iht case of the Posterior Common Energy Isolate 
** p Meeting[2P] muit indivIduaLbe (he Meeting. Thus 
we have 

2-2j£fN3.1 :P'N53 t, 2 Papers for the 1953 meeting of the 
General Body of ILA^ The UDC No, will be 02 :06l*22[M) : 
06-053 *M953” 4 

72 Com rARISON 

1 The CC are more compact and elegant than 

the UDC Nds. * 

2 The average number of digiu of OC far the 
fifteen examples h 9*53^ whereas for UDC Nos* it is 19'4* The 
reasons for the length of UDC Nos, being twice that of CG 
Nos, are as falLow^s: 

1 UDC uses 6 digits for representing Insdtudoji, 

whereas CC uses only I d^it, 

2 UDC uses 2 digits for representing Library Science, 

whereas GC uses only 1 digit. 

3 UDC uses 4 digits for representing India, whereas 

CC uses only 2 digits 

4 UDC has to repeat the whole block of !06 to 

represent any subdivision of a pardciilar InstUu* 
ticin+ For example, in the Clais Numl^er 
02:06l-22(54)K36'047 42 Budget of IL*4. the 
block of digits -96 is repealed twice. 

3 The CC and UDC Nos. rim almost in a parallel 
sequence. It is conjectured (hat the Class Numl^rs tn different 
analytico-synthetic schemes of classification v^iU run almost in 
parallel sequences, particularly at depth-lc\^eL But for its 
outmoded E>C core, UDC sequence will maintain this 
parallalism even at macro level 
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75 GKKKRAL]d4TlOy 

TI« Library Rwisrch Circle has been digging into the 
foundatiDM of depth-classilicatioT,, Some ne^- principle, havx 
been bolated. The result} are being published in Ahgila. The 
general principles fommlated and the techniques developed so 
far arc demgnstrated in tlie papers of this lymposium. The 
results obtained till now are encouraging. The facct-foimuta 
worked out aboiT for “Society” is only an illustration, 1 
appeal that other librarians should also work out similar 
schedules for the other types of Institutions and cammonicale 
thdr results through Ahgila. This will give readUy applicable 
class numbers to libraries doing docmnentatioiu work. This 
will also stimulate the sharpening of the technique- 

S Prohlema to be Solved 

1 Fitting Facet Formula to different types of Institvitiotu. 

2 Determining the otlcnt upto which the geographical 
number in the Space Facet, preceding Ppes, has to be worked 

out. U the geographical area to be a Country, State, District 
or Locality ? 


PAPER 1.17 

geographical isolates 

R,S. Goynl 

fShow. that Hk twodiinewiMiJ wpn^ of the of the earth 

a hripful m«i.li^ti« b the UK ef the diflfci™i Hues sad misvm of 
each ■iTsy. Poini* out the fbuutioa of luperbipacd an^y. b the 

QilUtUoii*! pibAc]. ^ 

^ Introfliictioii 

- The esrlier papers of thu symposium show that new ideas 
are developing fast m Depth Classification. These devclopmcnl, 
call for a re-examination and ie-construc|Jon of the Georgra- 
pbical Isolates, These will normally belong to Space Facet. 

ISO 


C&O0BAPH1OAI, TS0L4tEd 


J 


In some Hbtcsry '—these may belong to Personality 

Facet- But ihLi may not make mueb difference in their 
enijmcration. Space can be of many dimensions.^ Geographical 
Space u, liowe\"er, taken to be only tvo dimensional. Indeed 
it b tlift area envered by ihe jurfatc of cartb ignoring all its 
phyalographicd features and rise abov’C or fall below thcsurtaee. 

2 EuZtipiFH 

Here la an a^rtn^ot of Geogniphjca] Isolates. This 


shows varickus possible divifikm^ of 

Geographical Spacc^ 

1 

World 

13 

South-East Asia 

2 

Several countHeji 

14 

Uadcrdev'eloped coun tries 
of Asia. 

3 

Ram«m Empire 

15 

India 

4 

countries 

16 

South India 

5 

Tropical zone 

17 

Hindi-speaking India 

6 

Deserts of the world 

IB 

India before partition 

7 

Fresh water regiona of 
the world. 

19 

Uttar Pradesh 

S 

The East 

20 

SouUicm Agricultural 

Circle of Uttar Pradesh- 

a 

English-speaking coun- 
tries- 

21 

Delhi Oty ^ 

10 

Member^tates of 
U.N.O- 

22 

Sahara Desert 

11 

12 

Asia 

P^n-Asta 

23 

Ctiandni Chowk (Delhi) 


3 History 

DC Decimal Classitcation) was designed primarily 
to meet the needs of macro thought. Ii, therefore, contented 
itself by emuaeratlng isolates corrmponding only to a few of 
the above divisions, such as PoHUcal, Administrative and 
Physiographic. To nepresfinl macro thought embodied in 
boohs, a minute area such as a city or a street is seldom necessary. 
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A large aresj such as Great Britain^ Englajidt Ireland^ India, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bengal alone will liave to be individualised 
in most cases. Bui to represent micro thaughi embodied in 
articles in periodicals^ there is need to reprcsein all kinds of 
minute areas of the earth. UDC (=1 Universal Decimal Classifi* 
cation] look the lead in the matter. It provided isolates for 
areas of all sons. Bui It failed to achicx^e strict parsimony in 
notation. CC came out with some modiheations of the tradb 
lional schedule of Geographical Isolates to secure more 
parsimony and desirable helpful order, ft also did not exhaust 
all types ofareas. It is only two years ago that Dr, Ranganathan^ 
the originator of CC| started discussion of Space Facet in his 
Series on “ Oplhml fsift Ubmfj Tilings have 

not yet reached the Rnal stage. They are being moulded and 
remoulded in the light of neiv experiences at ihc Lil>Tary 
Research Circle of the Indian Library' Association. 

i Amy, the OaJy Means 
41 POBTJON 

As already stated^ earth's surface, is a two-dimensional 
universe. UnUke Tirae» it is finite^ Kxteiu is the only chacac- 
'leristic available to de-whole it. Its parts derived on the loasis 
of this characteristic possess all the attributes of the original 
universe. They differ only in measure. In accordance with 
the prescription of Ranganaihan’s Opiioml fiieh (15)* pubibhed 
in Abgih^ No. I, 1953 March, they cannot, therefore, t>e 
Constituents, Nor can they be Organs* They are only 
portions. To illustrate, let us take the area corresponding ta 
India. Let us ignore all the physiographica| reaiurcs. It is 
merely a ^vo-dimcnsional space. Thb part contains all the 
attributes of the whole universe of space. It differs from the 
whole of the earth's surface in one respect only. Its extent is 
smaller. Thus, the area oecupisf by what is knosvn as India 
is a Portion of the cardi's surface* 
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Geographigal isolates 

42 CoNFICirKATJUK 


42 


Geographical area considered by us u empty. It contains 
nodiing. It is known by the name of what occupies it. The 
portion occupied by India is called India. Similarly the Portion 
occupied by Asia is called Asia, Portioiui such as Europe, 
Asia, America, Africa, or Uttar Pradesh, Bengal, Rajasthan 
liave no quantitative simrlarit)'. We cannot use a quantitative 
unit to form portions of successive Icnt-cr orders. All the above 
groups whether continents, or countries, or states or districts 
etc. arc based merely on cotihguration. This is not quantitative. 
It may Ire political, administrative or the like. Conjurations 
such as EngtLsh-speaking countries, Muslim States or Pacific 
Countries are derived oit the basis of language, religion or water- 
formation respectively. 

43 WoKiA) as A Whole 

In Space, a finite unit>crse, wie can have the whole as well 
as portions. The first category in section 2 is the xvhole. Tlw 
others are portions. In other w-oids, w must have an Isolate 
Number for World. CC gives it. DC did not. UDC has 
made amendfl. 

44 

In his recent Optional/fult (15), Dr, Ranganathan has 
clearly shown that Portion can not lead to change of Level 
irf., Facet. It can only lead to change of Array. Change 
over to configurations of smaller extent contained in a bigger 
one, can only lead to the formation of a new Array. Optional 
JattU (9) appearing in Ahiilal, 1952, 173-200. Dr. Ranganathan 
had proposed to denote Orientation by [S2J Second Level Space. 
Since breaking doivn of the part in the portion, constjtueot and 
organ was not then developed, the error crept in. Now- wc 
have clearly defined what the various tjpes of parts mean. We 
should therefore remove the above error. W'c should confine 
ourselves only to denudation, Wc should think of such devices 
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l-l? 

Hi may help accomodation of all 5ort3 of portiom ivithm tlie 
arrays of one facet, without change of facet, 

5 Ufi« of OctavoK 

51 ORDEB Arb^^ 

511 First Octaves 

In CCj the First Order Array In the Geographical schedule 
is a Superimposed one* The first Isolate is World, The rest 
are, generally speaking, continents. Th«c belong to the Second 
Order Array. The second and the third Isolates are coimtiies- 
These belong to the Third Order Array in the Idea Plane, But, 
they are all superimposed on the First Order Array 

52 SKCOtCD ORDER AeBAY Ot WoBLD 

In CC, the Second Order Array of ^ 1 World * is used for 
several purposes, 

521 First Octave 

The first half of the octave ii u^ed to represent countries 
bordering on an ocean or sea. 


Examplts 


GCNo. 

Area 

UDG No. 

13 

Pacific countries 


1+ 

Arctic countries 


15 

Atlantic countries 



The rest of the octave ii reserved for nmcs and other 
configurations. 


522 Second Octave 

The second octave is reserved for physiographic groupings 


lfi4 






Gkoohafhioat, Isoi^TBs 
523 Last Octaves 


523 


The Last Octave is reserved Ibr dtviagn by Subject Device* 
But, recent investigations in the Library Research Circie of 
the Indian Library Association has suggested the following use 
for them;— 


5231 Lasi Ottattt 

Last Octave. World States and near-World States. 
Chronological Device, 


Exomp^ii 

GG No. 

Cat<^ory^ 

UDC No. 

IN 

League or Nations 


1N4 

United Nadom 


1N47 

The CommoTiwtaLth 



5232 Odatx 


Penultimate Octave. Orientation Divisions. Enumera¬ 
tion. 




CCNo. 

Category 

UDC No. 

J9A 

East 


I9B 

South East 


I9C 

South 



5233 Third Lasi OtUtet 


Third Last Octave, Subject Conhgurations. Subject 
Itevioe. 
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Examples 


CCNo. 

Isolates 

UDC No. 

mF 

IndustriaHscd countries 

100-1-316-7 ' 

mH7160 

Uranium producing countries 

100*1-315-467*9 

199P123 

Spanish speaking countries 

100* 1-6 

199Q7 

Islamic countries 

100-1-022-97 

199VV+ 

Monarchies 

100*1-023*216 

I99W6 

Democi^tie courttries 

100-1-023-214 

I99W77 

Colonies 

100* 1-52 

l99W7a 

Mandated countries 

100* 1-023-210-27 

199Y3 

Dev'cloped countries 

100*1 

I99Y42 

Undeveloped countries 

100-1 

I99V433 

War devastated countries 

100-1-023*413 


33 CoNUNENT 


The first octaves in the First Order Array hnvt been used 
for poLiiical divisions.^ The Last Oclavta may be used in the 
aame way as for 1 World. 

54 CotTJSTKV 

The First Octave In the First Order Array has been used 
for political administrative division. The I-ast Octave will l>c 
used to denote the counting In the conhgiJration it had in the 
epoch represented hy the chronological numlier forming the 
digit in the Last Octave. This corresponds to the idea of 
Specials” defined in Optional/aetU (13) in the Annals part of 
U^e Atgih. From tliis point of vieWj the contemporary 
configuration will be taken as the favoured configuration. The 
Chronological Digit will be dropped, with the resultj the 
divisions based on the contemporary configuratEon have 
precedence over earlier ones. There b an element of imper¬ 
manence in this. But this cannot be helped. The imper* 
manence Is a fact inherent in the cxicmal worlds It is a matler 
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54 


of Geo-politics. Classification has no allernaiivc cjscepl a. step 
with iu As other major changes occur, the schedule of 
Geographical divisions will ha^-c to be redone. 


The other Last Octa\^ can be used as in the case of 
World. 


PAPER ije 
PRELS 

S»R. Ranganathan 

IDciicribet Eb^gmcvUoflhr toncept " FrdiEx^ioei ihe rnifTKcnce 
of mailt cIa« in the pait. GalU tlic tradiii«uil main cla^ the 
Fetlive Main Clawi^ Thtie occupy the laai mtMvt* Th™ drstl 
mdi ^iOi a pyirt of Ihe imUxiM of Knowtecljc. PteJi are uniwnally 
peTV9stvc. They deal only wilh the suhile-hody-ciislHxlfrncfii and die 
bodiM cmtwdyuig thefn or Kf>iri^ thcLr phyikahhody-embodimenEi. 
Thc« <Kcupy the Fiist Octave, tndicatei the podvible use of the 
FenuItJinatc Octave fw dasa iijee gcniraJ icmeniici dealing vvlih 
the forniaiioti of die sotil of any main cl&ra. Shmvsi the me of the Pke- 
fint octas-c for GcncralSn materhih. Makri a critkaJ itudy.oT 
“ 00 Prolegomeiui of U1X3J+ 


1 PrrsHizre Af TradJdon 
Edn. t to 3 {B 33 to 1950 ) CC had succumbed to the 
pressure of DC tradition in the schedule to tJie so called 
‘^Gcncralia*'^ The unthinking way in which it had so 
succtimiied will be obvious from ihc following table. 


CC No, 

! 

Isolate Subject 

DC No. 

Gencralia 

Glass 

Common 

Isolate 

1 Common 

1 Isolate 

Generalia 

Class 

1 

a 

Bibliography 

1 

0! 

2 


Library Science 

I 

02 

5 

k 

Encyclopaedia | 

03 

03 

4 

i : 

Society | 

06 

06 

5 

« ' 

Feriodicat 

05 

05 

8 

» ' 

Year Book | 

05 

058 

61 

P 

Confcrcrsce 

063 

06*13 

. 62 

i 

Commission 

06] 

061-24 

63 

d 

Exhibition 1 

064 

061-4 
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By a facile notationat adjustment I>C seeks to rcpieserit a 
gcneralia class and the atialogtius contmori isolate by more or 
less similar digits. CC docs not have that juslificatSoti to use 
Arabic ntimberals to represent generalb fcirm divisions abandon¬ 
ing the use of the lower case letters prescribed by itself for the 
corresponding form divisions occurring as corniqan isolates. 
It is obvious that this has been done under the prcssut'c of bbnd 
tradition without thinking. 

11 Escape fbom Teaditios 

In edn 4 (1952), CC has recovered from this obstsdon. 
It has set aside this tradition, It uses for the generalia form 
division the same lower case digit which it uses for the corres¬ 
ponding catTSition isolate, A class number beginning with a 
lower case letter is a generalia common sub-division. Of course 
as shown in paper I" 14 of Shri S. Parthasarathy, these anterior 
common sub-divisions have been rationalised even further* 
Many of them have been transferred to posterior comman 
sub-divisions. Some others have been transferred to Book 
Numbers, The resulting schedule of anterior common sub-^ 
divisions has been considerably slUnmed. This paper is not, 
however# concerned with that. 

12 VaOanoy Created 

The above ralionaUsation of the application of anterior 
common sub-divisions to GeneraUa Jiad resulted in releasing 
digits I to G from use, in edn 4. Use had to be found for these 
digits. 

15 Use of Vacated KoMBEstH 

Eidn 4 of CC has used the vacated numbers in the following 
manner. The terms in natural language are improvised ones. 
They will l>e replaced As soon as more elegant w-ords become 
cuiTcnl* Blit the meaning of these improvised terms b obvions- 
VVe shall therefore consider the following table without goiit^ 
into the Ungmsdes of the terms in the natural language \ 


16 B 


Prels 


13 


CGNb. 

Main Class Prcl 

UDC No, 

1 

Vnlv^TSt of Knowledge 

001 

2 

library^ Science 

02 

3 

Book Science 


4 

Pi^odical Ptiblicationism 


41 

SerjaUm 


42 

Periodicalism 


45 

Jottmalbm 

07 

5 

Eneyclopediolpgy 

OS.OI 

$ 

BibliographJDlogy 

01 

1 

Biographolog>' 

92.01 

6 

Imdtutionolpgy 


81 

Leanftcd Body 


83 

Laboratory 


83 

Display body 


835 

Exhrbitionology 

061.4.01 

86 

Muscology 

069.01 

93 

CDmmunicationzsm 


96 

Repoit-wrtdng 


97 

Editing 


972 

Indexing 

001.815 

98 

Standard ba tion 



2 MimPmsn FHndple 

The Use of the vacated di^ls I*—8 in the manner indicated 
in the above tabie follows the Mimamsa principle of ** Burnt 
chariot, lojt horw Accoiiding to this prindplr, if wc have 
no use for certain numbers and there are certain subjects 
without niunbert, vf^ must explore the posability of using those 
numbers for these subjects. Such a use should of course be 
adopted only if consistent with helpful sequence, 
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5. R. RAyOANATHAK 
S New ML^in Clus«» 

We shall now explain the appearance of the new classics 
•mentioned in the table of i3. To reach thli explanation 
should lirsi examine the rormatlon of nmin classes in a scheme of 
c!aasiricatJon> Historically Vedic classification began with 
foiir main classes. Aristotle began with ihrce* Bacon adopted 
these three. In tlic nineteenth centiirj'j proUfcraliom of the 
three main classes had become well otablished. Many of 
them had developed an individuality of their own — their own 
roots, Stems and modes of throwing forth branclicSp The classili- 
cation of the literature in any such well otahlishcd proliferation 
demanded treatment, independent of the original maui class 
from which it came. The literature in the original main class 
as a w^hoJe tiegan to decrease in quantity. By the time of the 
dcs^n of DC, it was found comfortable to start wiUi 9 main 
classes and a generaHa class* This was the Indication of 
collections in a general or a public library'. Such a library 
had more materials on Humanities and Social Sciences than 
in Natural Sciences or their applications. Therefore, 7 out of 
the 9 main classes, v«ni to the former. However, within the 
next Italf a century' academic libraries came to be classiliEd in 
larger numbers. ITiese had an abundance of materials on 
pure and applied sciences, "fhe pursuit of these subjects was 
accelerated with the advance of industrialisation. Each of 
these developed its own *^roots, stem and mode of throwing forth 
branches k” The liceTature produced on their original main class 
qua class l>eg^n to become yanbhitigly small Thus the conditions 
for treating them as main classes weie rapidly established. 
Therefore CC started wiih the sub-divisiorts of DC • 5 Ftirc 
Sciences’ and *6 Applied Sciences ^ as main classes. ITiis 
was done as early as Nm^rnber 1924, 

31 Dim Mai^ Ola&sxs 

To accommodate the old matcKal as well as any occasional 
new materials, likely, to embrace several pure scicnecs, tlwae 
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v.-era given a gcncralia cla« of its own piz. " A SimiJarly 
the gencralia for applied sciences was sought to he rcpiescnied 
by capital “ M Of course M " had also to be the refuge 

for all the myriads of useful arts and crafis which arc also 
applicatioiu of pure sciences. 

32 New Species Notsihon 

In the notalional plane, this became possible by abandon¬ 
ing the base of Arabic numerals to represent main classes, and 
adopting the base of Roman capital letters m its place. The 
Expansive, the Library of Ongress and the Subject Classihca- 
tions had no doubt already adopted the capital letter base for 
the main classes. But they had not started with all the main 
classes of CC. Thercfoie they often gave more than one letter 
to Guc main cla^^p 

33 A New V^esttre 

In edn 2 (1939), CG made a further departure. This 
was necessitated by a development in the world of books. 
Nlysttc, trans-uilcllcetual knowledge, untncdlatcd by primaiy 
senses and intellect, had been during the last fis'c centuries 
suspects in Western countries. Since the age of the burning 
of the wi idles, it was against consmtlon even to speak about 
such knowledge or experience. Tlie old literatum of the West 
embodying such experience went out of vt^e. In its imperial- 
isiic expiiii^ion into die the West ri;>und masses of such 

literature. They were promptly branded down as primitive* 
mythological and super^tidous. Tlicy were regarded as of 
ethnulogical or antliropological sigiiiBcancc rather than as 
having any positive worthwhile contents of tlieir owo. As an 
effect of this anaesthetisttion, of intuition '* (=the trans- 
sensual, trans-intcUcctual process of knowing) it became feeble 
In course of time* By die end of World War something had 
happened in the West in this matter^ A few writers began to 
defy social convention. They began to expound* . at Icajijc 
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obliquely^ the results of mystic experience. A poet like Williaiii 
Blake, who was not undctitood by his eoutempofarics^ gained 
in appreciation. New editions and new' interpretations of such 
authors }>cEan to appear. Medieval works, such as those of 
Saint Francis of Assisal and St. John of the Croats were brought 
out in handsome edtUans. New schoaU Uki: those of Theosophy 
and Anthropo^ophy began to interpret phenomena from the 
angle of mysticism^ Rudolf Steiner and his co-workers in 
Anthroposophy made a valiant attempt to have intellcctualj 
Ubepratnry veriJications of some folk-practices in applied sub¬ 
jects Jike Agriculture and Medicjncp based on tans-f^nsual^ 
trans-inteUectiial, mystic experience, in Switzerland, 

1 found that the coznmon man looked upon his couniryimen 
Rudolf Steiner and his associates as cranks. ThU ahows that 
mysticah trans-intclIcctual awareness has not yet become 
w^ide-spread in the West. Bui the flow' of old mystical literature 
brought to print h a sufficient indication that the revival has 
begun. ThU factor made me rc-txamine the still-current 
literature of the Cast, which had been branded by the West as 
" primitivep mythological and superstitious.*’ 1 had the 
opportunity to be helped by realised souls--^enties of self- 
illumination through trans-sensual, Lraiisdntcllcctua], intuiiion 
and mptical experience—to see the greater pmlriundncss and 
greater pcimanaice of the knowledge contained in such 
tny'Ytical literature. As a classtficadonist, I was also led to sec 
the unhelprulness of mixing up embodimenu of intellectual 
knowledge wiih those of inttiitive knowledge. This experience 
[s described in full detail in the Meni&trs of the Madras Library^ 
Associationj 1940, 121-I4S. A summary' of this is also reproduced 
in''chapter A'' of edns 2 (1939) to 4 (1952) of CC. The 
interna tmnal sj^mbol “ A " was used to represent the new main 
dass Mystidsm ”. Its ordinal value was fixed so as to lie 
bet%yecti those of « M ” attd " N/’ This interpolation of a 
Creek letter amidst Roman letters was doTie without any 
thought to the resulting mixing up of two spedcs of digits* In 
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reality it omautited to ^ new S'Calitntj imconsciouj tliou^b it 
was. 

4 PoijiTXVE Mai^ CXamEB 

All along the need ftir oertain partially comprehensive 
gcncralia classes had liecn feJt, tor example the periodicals 
demanded the MaUiemafical Sciences, Physical Sciences^ 

Iluroatutiea cum Social SciciiccSj Humanities, and Social 
Sciences. Even Ixjoks demanded the last three classes^ By 
i952, the atiove'mentioned unconscious new venture came to 
I>c examined eonsciously^ This diowed ihc way to represent 
these partially comprehensive, genemlia classes by appropriate 
Creek letters. This freedom led to the opening of another 
main class Animal Husbandry Previously in spite 
of tills subject having liecome an autonomous main class, it 
was denied an independent digit of its own by the narrowness 
of the [^sc of Roman capitals. Tlie Canon of Helpful Sequence 
demanded a place for these new geiscralfa and main classes 
among the already existing main classes. Tiiese main dosses 
moy be colled Positive Main Classes" on the analogy^ of 
Compte's Positive sciences. Ihcsc new main classes arc 
tabuJated in section 31 of paper 1 JI of D, B. Knshna Rao. 

5 PiKluniiuiry Main Clatises 

The new main classes cntimcralcd in edn 4 fI952) of CG 
and rcpnxluccd in secdon 13 of this paper arc not Posith'e 
Main Classes. The main classes '* 3 Bnok Science " to *' 7 
Biographolr^' " and “ 93 CommuTiicatiGnisin ” to “ 972 
Indexing " are not concerned with disciplines comparable with 
any of the traditional Positii.Tc Main Classes rcprcxmcd by 
capital letters. These are disciplines! concerned with the process 
of embodying any item of knowledge in iu subtle body— 
language, symbolic or phonetic, and cxpodtianal form. It 
may be remarked here that the process ofcmlsod^'ing the subtle 
Ijody in gross physical body b accommodaied in “ M Useful 
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Arts ”, For cxamplej “ Book Production ” is accottunodatcd 
in Ml ”, Production of gramophone records ” in MCS 
and ** Shorthand ” in ” MP *\ Coming hack to the new 
main clitsse^, those forming fi Insiitudonology ” and its sul> 
divisions concern the dbeiphne of organising and maintaining 
institutions for ihe development of knmvledge in positive main 
daises or tlieir sub-classes. Thus, the iie^v main classes re¬ 
presented by Arabic nurncrals may appropriately be called 
Prcia ^ * (=Prehminaries). 

51 U:>fivRasE of KnowIiK&oe 

By 1945, diving deep into the foundations of libroT)' 
dassiBcation had induced in me a certain feeling, Libmr)' 
Classification was bciiig raised on siiperficial foundations. The 
frequent cracks and even breakdown and abandonment were 
caused by such poor foundations. Library ClassLGcaUon has 
essentially to be based on Kuovvlcdge Glassification. It should 
therefore be founded on a proper survey and close study of the 
smictorc of the Univcise of Knowledge. This uni verse is a 
continuum. It is not a stadc one. It is a d>Tiatnic continuum. 
Its structure is therefore ever changing. Hence it is not 
sufficient to know^ its structure at the present moment. On t!ie 
other hand we should understand its mode of devdopmenL 
A knowledge of this will secoire a greater stability to the 
foundation of library class ification than a mere knowledge of 
die structure or, as it largely happens today, a rule of thumb 
partial reconnoiicring of only tliosc subjects as are actually 
found embodied in books. 

511 Scope 

The new main dass I Universe of Knowledge has 
for its content the structure and mode of development of the 
Universe of Knowledge. It is not GOnceriicd with Pifvchology 
which seeks to explore the happenings to the mind in building 
up knowledge, Npr is It concerned with Logic which deals 
with the way in w'hjch imelkct develops the impressions and 
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cxpericnCEs stored in memory and creates new impressions 
and experiences* tljiiis adding to kno%vlcdge. It is not again 
concerned with Epistemolog)' which deals xvith the location of 
die sources of knOAvledge either outside or inside the skin, and 
with establishing the relation bei^vieen thent if both exist* 
Similarty, it Is not conremed witli Ontology which deals wilti 
the ** existence ** of the objects and with their reduetion to the 
minimutn number of uJtimates^ As stated already^ the main 
class ** I U niverse of Knowlcdge^^ cancems itself only with a des¬ 
cription and assorting of the regions in the universe of knowiedge* 
its structure which marks out the regions, the evcr-liappcning 
changes in the baundancs of the regionsp the oft-happening 
mterlacmg of the boundaries, and above all the position^ within 
the structure of the new regions throw'n forth from time to linic. 
Tlicrc 15 no welUrecognUed or well-cultivated discipline dealing 
widi this branch of knowledge, that has already established 
itself as a Positive hiain Class. From 15H7, this terrain in the 
Universe of Knowledge is I>cing explored, charted and cultivated 
in die MXib* Sc, class of the University of Delhi, The findings 
may shortly be embodied in a book. 

52 Lnaax&Y Soiis:tC£ 

The main class “ 2 Library Sdcnce ” included in ihc 
Preb deals with tlic entire universe of knowledge even as the 
new' main class “ 1 Uniwrse of Knowledge docs* It ts 
CDxicemed with the collecting together of all recorded know^ 
lodge, its organistation, its arrangement ui a helpful sequence 
its listing^ and iis scitnee to ihe community at large. Ir takes, 
the entire universe of knowledge within it* purvic'iv e\'en as the 
other main claves included in the Pteb* 

53 Vm OF Octaves 

The result of the provision in edn 4 of CO is as followsp 
Tlie first order array of the universe of knowledge has three 
regions: 1 Pre-First Octave ; 2 First Octa’.'es; and 3 l^at 
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Octaves. The last octave is used for Positive Main Classes 
concerned with the tradJtiqna] disciplines. The First Octaves 
are used for “ Prels ”, the newly emerging Main Classes con¬ 
cerned mostly with the subtle-body-embodUnent of the 
knowledge in the positive main classes, and the institutions 
connected either with the production of the subtle bodies or 
their display or service. ITic Pre-First Octave is used for the 
diiferent forms of exposition of the *' Generalia ”, in the sense 
of their being partially or totally comprehensive of the army 
of main classes. Another idea occurs to me. Certain new 
disciplines arc emerging, E.’camples arc; General Semantics, 
Ixgical Synia:! and generally the region covered by Wiitehead 
and Russell in their Prindpia nmtfimatka. These too pervade 
all the traditional main classes. But they pervade them in the 
soul or thought sphere and not cither in the subtle body sphere 
as the PrcLs or the physical body sphere as the classes already 
indicated in "M Useful Arts”. The Canon of Helphd 
Sequence svould indicate a place for them, prior to the traditional 
positive main classes, but later than the prcls. The Penultimate 
Octave in the first order array of the universe of knowledge 
answers this admirably. Till now we had been put to much 
trouble in accommodating them. I sought to accommodate 
them in in Mathematics and in a class prior to Mathe- 

maiits. The first two did not give the necessary facilities to 
fit the disciplines with appropriate facet formulae without 
elumsiness. But their bdng represented by two digits in the 
Penultimate Octave makes this possible. It seems to me that 
the term " Prolegomena " used in UDC should really belong 
only to these Penultimate Octave Main Classes. 

fi HJstory 

61 DC 

DC had recognbed ” Library Science ” as a “ Prcl ”, 
It accommodated it in its generalia dass. It gave it the 
number ” 02 ”, .All the other classes in the generalia were 
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merely Form Classes ”, These Form Classes wre maije to 
acconunadate the embodiments in diverse subtle Isodies. They 
did not conoern themselves with the discipline of building up 
tlicse subtle bodies, Tlic reason Ibr tliis is obvious, En the 
seventies of the nineteenth century there was hardly any book 
dealing eatclushely with these disciplines. But there were 
Ejooks on Library Sfiente, 


62 SC 

SC appears to Iiave had a Bash of short duration, as it 
Mixrc, of the possible existence of most of the disciplines enumera¬ 
ted as Pnels. For, in page 11 of edn 3 (1939) it reads; 

“A Generalla-^The divisions of this main class 
comprise most of the rules, methods and factors 
which are of general application, and which 
qualify or persuade every branch of science, 
industry or human study. They are univenal and 
pervasive and cannot be logically assigned to any 
other single imtn class a$ peculiar or genaanc to It.” 

But the flash appears to have been of all too short a 
duration. For, by the time we reach page 20 we land on the 
following:— 

'M7*A GenfrsilU— AOOO (q A070 are for 
uniixrsal works only, general cyclopaedias^ 
periodicals, museums^ eolleciions^ clc.” 

^just the form divisions of GeneraLla. 


The generalb of SG includes also physical embodiments^ 
These all found in “ AO Then follow: 


A1 

Education 

A6 

A3 

Logic 

A7 

At 

hiaUicmatJcs 

Afl 

A5 

Geometry 

A9 


Graphic and Plastic Art 
Graining 
Brasses^ Bronzes, 
General Science 
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The aben't; allocation of the diviaions of ' A * distinctly piY>ve 3 
the failure to implemctit the brilliant flash-idea contained in 
page 11 of the book and quoted at the liegirming of this section. 

63 UDC 

UOC bt^an well by prefixing to the generalia of DC the 
main class ‘*00 Prolegomena. The general fundamentab of 
knowledge and culture ", as givxn m Udt, abridged Eng edn 
(1948). The second sentence in this term does not occur either 
in the French edition of 1927 or the compleic Eng edn 
international edn 4} 1943, It is the occuinuice of die lenn 
“culture” diat has thnosvn this important class out of focus. 
It has also made it overlap with what belongs to one of the 
positive main classes recognised by convention. Perhaps this 
was due to the fact that the core DC did not have a proper place 
for either “ Culture ” or its major class ” Sociology 

631 Detailed Divisions 


The foliowing dmsjons occur in the first order array of 
“ Prolegomena ” in UDC. 1 he names of the subjects found in 
cacJi of the three editions, are given in patnllel columns: 


UDC 

Name of Subject in 

No. 

1927edn 

1943 edn 

1948 edn 

001 

Science and knowledg^e 
in genera], 

Schnianhipj learning. 

Organisation of iniel- 
icetuni work. 

Science and 
knowledge in 
generaL 
Orgnniaatioii 
of Lntcllec* 
tunl work. 

The sdencca 
and know¬ 
ledge in 
genera L 

002 

Documen laiion. 

Ekicumcnta- 

tion. 

^^ocij menta¬ 
tions 
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UDC 

No. 

Name of subject in 

1 

1927 edn j 

1943 edn 

194® edn 



Books^ ’^Titings and 

Eooksp manus 
cripts and 

- Generali ties 


litcrarj'^ arL 

concerning 



auuiorslilp. 

compilation^ 
sorting and 
mechanicn) 




arrangement 
of docu¬ 




ments^ 

003 


Wnting* 

Writings 


Graphol 9 K:)\ Graphic 

Graphic cha¬ 


symbols. 

racters. 


004 

Intellcciaal workers 

Men of letters^ aulhorSj 

(OmHfd) 



men of scleciccsj ex^ 
pens. Liberal profes* 




sions. 



005 

Geneml metliodolc^'. 
Study-technique* 

{Omitkd} 

( Omitl^d} 


Analysis, synUiesls, 




methods and classih^ 




cation orknotvledge 
in general 



007 

Action and orgamsa* 

Action and 

Activity and 


tlon In general. 

organisation 

organisation 


Human work. 

in g^rneraL 

in generai 



Human work* 

Human w'orlc-. 

008 

Civilisation* Culture* 

Civ^ilisation 

Ctvtlisation^ 


Progress. 

Mankind in general. 

Culture. Pro¬ 
gress. 

Culture. Pro¬ 
gress. 

009 

(OpTuV^e/) 

Mental 

The Humani¬ 



sciences in 

ties. 



general 

TTte “Arts " 




in general. 
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1 The imubilily in the verbal plane disclosed by the 
a1»vc UIjIc shows that the most helpful content of'' 00 Prulego- 
metia'' is still eluding. 

2 A comparison of the divisions of higher order show the 
instability and lack of hold over dir helpful content wen mure. 

a The tiia.iit class 003 Writing *' can with appropria* 
ictieis fomi an isolate in the main class “ Linguistics 

4 As staled already, the content of “ 008 ” should really 
be housed io a main das& 

5 The unsettled condition k at its svorst in “ 009 ", For 
it represents “mental sciences.” It is too vague. It can of 
course be taken to cover the entire universe of knowledge. But 
in the 1943 edn it had been changed to “ Humanities ”, Tlicn 
it docs not deal with the entire universe of knowledge. It is 
only a partial comprelienslon of main classes. This has been 
already indicated in section 4, It should not thcrerore tome 
in the “ Prolegomena.” 

7 Woelt To Be Done 

Facet Formula has been worked out far ” 2 Library 
Science ”, the oldest prel main class, started even in DC. But 
the other picls have not yet Iwen fitted with facet formulae. 
“ JournaiUm " came to be recognised as a prel main class during 
the last half a centui y. Before the concept of prel was evolved, 
it was provisionally accommodated in Useful Arts. “ Museology " 
loo has token shape in recent years. These and the other 
prels are too recent. We have not got much of literature 
on them to disclose the structure and development of these 
regions of knowledge. But they are growing. Their facet 
An.aL^'iLs to be dontA 


Libraht Sctexce 
PAPER M9 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

RamabEadx^jit Ujlaiiiiuiri V«Si MogliF, Isaac 

[Mftkn m critk^J catamimiuaii of the fditfluiai givm C« libr^y 
Scittitc*' In edn 4 of CC- nrcipljlkattan of ihe ichcdulE in 

Hincra.i plnc<e9+ XCendom skbo i;%sn fer Kcond and Lliird level 

dT IP]. The table of bolatei fivei CG No. lu veeW m UDC Na. Th«c 
die higher nusoiuniy nerruirkg io ihc clwRcr if an a(|ut«- 
ave 3uuil)tko tyniheik Achctitr bnc^cil by lidhcdulcdl luid unfchcdul^ 
memotuct ii lued imteaLd gf a lolBily or psnrtially enumcnitis'c one 
iwilhout facet iLnal-yali oivdi moeirmnia]. 

0 latroductl^ki 

For deptli-cla$sillc4ition needed by documents cior] af 
Micro-Thaugbt, the fiicct formula prescribed for “ 2 Library 
Science** in edn 4 of CC needs to be augmented by the addi¬ 
tion of Optional Facets belonging to diJTcrcnl Rounds arul Levels. 
This is but no turn]. In fact this happens in every subject. 
Work ii already in progress on it. It m now loo premature lo 
give the results. We arc here nLalnly concerned v^Hlh the facets 
fPJ, [M] and [E] already scheduled in edn 4. VVe are critically 
examining the enumerated isolates. Some new isolates are 
added+ Sonic arrays are also added. The need for opening new 
optional facets as levels and rounds will also get indicated. 

In UDC 02 is library sdcnce^ In die tables^ the digits 02 
are omitced in giving LT3C Isolate Numbers* 


IIP] 

11 ]p.ij 


CC No* Isolate 

UDC No, 

CG No. Isolate UDC No. 

1 Trams- local 


5 

Subscription 7*3 

2 Local 

7.4/5 

6 

Special class 7^6 

5 Academical 

7.7/a 

7 

Private 7*J 

4 Business 

6 

8 

By Manage¬ 




ment 7*24-5 



95 

Contact 


sai 










S, RAMABiiAniiAK ZTO. 

Ill Remarks 

1 'Hie above isolates are " characteristic isolates 


2 The isolate "8 By Management ” is found worth 
adding. Its sub-divisions may be as rollow-s: 


cc 

No. 

Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

CG 

No. 

Isolate UDG 

No, 

81 

Covienimcru 

7.5 

8I£ 

LocvH 7*52 

811 

Ontral 


88 

Trust 

812 

State 



{Olhffs bj subject 





devkt) 


3 The liolatc " 95 Contact Libraty ” was first explained 
in Ranganathaii (S.R.) Lihrary itetelopment plai: (Delhi University 
puislieations, library scienoc Krles 2), 1950, section 235. 


Its liinction should Ije to protnote cultural Contact 
with a remeign country through the medium of 
books created spontaneously and circulated freely 
within the home country—books which blossom 
out of the hearts of the people and those which 
embody the outcome of their intcllcsct. The fact 
that such books are patronised and read by the 
people of the home country is a gfuatanlee of their 
s’cradty. They will have no stilTnesi or element of 
pnsc flljout them. They will have that respect 
for truth which MaJiatma Gandhi had always in¬ 
sisted upon.” 

4 Since the mnemonic riumber "S” standing for 
"foreign country” has been abcady occupied in the first octave, 

* Contact * is therefore provided in the second octatt:. * 


12 IP.2| 

121 For [P.l| 1 Translocal 


GC 

No. 

Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

CC 

No. 

Isolate 

UD^ 

No. 

11 

13 

14 

World 

Natjon 

Regioti 


15 

16 

Slate 

Division 
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1211 


1211 Rmofki 

1 Eiich of tlie abovt; isolates is a “ group-isqlalt *** They 
arc arranged in the descending order of their eastern. Yet it is 
not a denudation leading to chain. In the content, the helpful 
way of arranging tlic gmup-isolates in array Ls to arrange them 
by the measure of their extent, 

2 There is yet no *** world Library ** —a library serving 
the entire worlds But it is an idea already engaging the thought * 
of sonu^ It b already being WTitten upon. There U therefore 
need to provide a ptace for tl. 


122 For [Pd] 2 Local 


GCNo. 

Isolate 

UDC No. 

CC No. 

Isolate 

UDC No, 

21 

Dbtrict 

7.53 

22 

City 

7.52 


123! 

1 The conventional term** Public Li brat)’denoto 
" Local Lib^a^>'*^ In certain countries^ it is managed by local 
Ixxlics, In others—particularly in USA and Holland—h is 
managed by trustees. Problems almut public libraries^ not 
solely concerned with the management, will be placed hemr. 

7 A comjnon name for another species of “ Pubik 
library ** is ‘f Rural Library^ 


3 It is useful to have the fotlowing sharpened isolates. 


CCNo. Isolate 

UDC No. 

CC No. Isolate UDC No. 

211 Central 



214 Library 

box 

1 

2)2 Branch 

213' Delivery Sladon 

2.13 

2.16 

2)3 Travelling 
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4 A “ branch library ” has a pennanenl coUpclbn of 
reading maleriak A *' delivery station " docs not have St. 

5 A library boa” ts a new type. The JblJowing des¬ 
cription taken rrom Ubraty LiUraturt, 1936-39, P 409, throws light 
on itj 

" A box has been provided at the Hale End (Waltham¬ 
stow) Branch Library so that the borrowers tnay 
post their books cm the way to the station in the 
morning, and collect new ones on the way home in 
the evening, the necessary recording being done by 
the library’ staff during tlie day , ” 

6 Similar remarks apply also to City Library ”, 


123 For [P.l] 3 Academical 

CCNo. Isolate UDCNo, 

GC No. Isolate UDC No. 

3 1 Elementary school 7 M 

32 Secondary' school 7.7 

33 Collcgie 7^7 

34 Utiiversity 7.7 

36 Research 

1231 Rcma^Jt^ 

I Each of the above isolates may be further denuded 
according to local practice. For example, in India the folio w*- 
ing will be the divisions under “ 33 CoU^ ”, 

CC No. Isolate UDC No. 

CC. No. Isolate UDC No. 

33 [ Intcnnediatc 

332 Paa 

333 HGiirjura 

335 graduate 

{OUifTs bj mhjfct tfaw) 
(Illustrative) 

330 . Engineering 7*7 :62 

1 A^rnculmral 7, 7 

33L Medical 7^7:61 
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124 For fPJJ 4 


GC No. 

Isolate UDC No. 

i CCNo. 

isolate 

UDC No. 

42 

K 

Indmtty 

Ncu’apapcr 

6:33e 

1 

fOtk^s fn? 
subject 
deoici) 



office 

6:07 

4Q 

Rcligioii 

6:2 

45 

Commerce 

6:38 

4X8 

Jmurance 

6:360 

48 

Government 

Department 

6.354 

4Y5 

Public re^ 

latJon 

6:354.36 


1241 Jiemarks 

I The Lsoixilc ** 4B Covemmcnl Depurtment " stands for 
the Libraty of a Govemmast I^ep^inment meant for the members 
of the DeparUncnt+ The fact of it3 being managed by govern¬ 
ment in not relevant here. 


126 For fP.lj 6 Special Cla&i 


.4 

The CC Nos. 

in the foLLowing arc taken from edti 4, 

CC No. Isolate 

UDC No. 

CCNo. 

Isolate 

' UDC No, 

Gl 

Child 

7,6:007.5 

65 

Womw 

7.6:396 

63 

Prisoner 

7.6:365.64 

68 

Blind 

7,6:362.4 

64 

Elospital 

7.6:362:11 

695 

Sea-faner 



la^ 
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hl9 


The scheduled innf!iaf}n]C 7 in [P] of Y is worth l^ln^ ob* 
lerved. The above schedule may tlien be replaced by the Follow- 
inSf : 


CCNo. Isolate 

t’DC No. 

CCNo. 

Isolate 

UDCNo. 

61 

611 

By age and 

Child 

7.6:136.7 

65 

66 

By birth 
or status 

Abormal 

612 

Youth 


664 

Hospital 

7.6:362.11 

613 

Old person 


■ 665 

Prison 

7.6:365,64 

‘ 615 

Woman 

7.6:396 1 

666 

Blind 

7,6:362.4 

64 

By occu¬ 
pation 
(Tff itt <£e* 
vitM hjf 
stibjfci 
devicf) 


6695 

Sca-farer 

t 



2 IP2J Dcpartmeiit 

A recent development is the Dtgatiisauori of a ptibliti 
library on departmental basis, such as technical library^ music 
library and commercial library. In addition there arc also the 
tradiliotbal departments—reference^ lending, etc. These amduiit 
to (w) organ^ Thrae should Lticrcforc be accommodated in 
[P2). Possible isolau^ in (P2] ate; 

CCNo. Isolate UDCNo, CXJNo* Isolate UDC No. 


4 

Periodicals 

(■ 


{OihirJ; bj 
subject 

6 

Lending 


(IBuitra^ 

7 

Referctice 

F 

live) 

Technical 

75 

Browsing 

N 6 

Music 



X 

Compiler* 


cial 


me 














Lihraby SctExci; 

31MI 

31 |M.]] 

J 

CC No, 

. Isolau 

ilDG No. ' CC No, 

1 

Isolate Utx: No, 

1 

By mode of 
production 

5 

i 

By agency 
of pro- 
diiction 

1! 

By script 

,'003.3 G 

By age of 
produc¬ 
tion 

S 

By langijaj(r 

:4 7 

By edition 

4 

By nature of 
pubtica* 
tion 

95 

1 

Transla¬ 

tion 


311 Rcmarlca 


1 These iwliiies are “characteristic isolates”, 

2 An additional Uolate " 995 By nainic of bindins*' la 
found necessary. Its subdivisions may be as follows : 


CCNo 

» Isolate 

UDC No. 

1 CC No. 

Isolate 

UDC No. 

9951 

Unbound 


1 9937 

Cloth 


9953 

Paper 

N 

1 9938 

i 

Leather 



32 [M.2] Second Okdee AitBAr 




t-or |M.1J 4 

By natiire of publication 


CCNo. 

Isolate 

UDC No. 

GG No. 

Isolate 

UDC No. 

41 

Reference 

:025.5 i 

46 

Recreative 


43 

Periodical 

«5 j 47 

Patent 


45 

NcU'spaper 

:07 
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The foUowmg addidona] isolatei arc suggested— 


CC Noa Isolate UDC Noa 

GGNo. Isolate UDCNo« 

491 Micro 

494 Pseudo 

thought 

classk 

492 Macro 

495 Classic 

thought 


493 Pamphlet ;04t 

^ 1 



36 [M. 116 


Bt Aoi OF PmsuoATiDH 

The iwlate term “ old ” againit " 61 ” should be replaced 
by " Incunabula ”, a currently accepted term, 

37 tM2] 


The following ichedxdc for fM2] is suggested:— 


CCNo- 

I^latc UDC No. 

1 

CGNo.’ 

Isolate UDC No. 

11 

Wood 

24 

Bark 

13 

Brick 

25 

Lear 

14 

Stone 1 

27 

P^pynu 

IB 

Metal 1 

37 

Textile 

183 

Copper 1 

38 

Leather 

184 

Braw 

4 

Paper 

185 

Bronze i 

1 

5 

Film 


The isolates of tM2J need not be applied when it is the 
favoured matonal for an isolate of [Ml], 











Lissabt Science 


4 


4 [E] 

41 [EJ] 

The foUowUig boLatc^ occur tn edn 4 of CC 


CCNo, Isolate UDCNo. 

^ CCj ^o. 

Isolate UDC No. 

1 Book i 

: 3 

Technical 

sdeetjon 


treatment 

2 Organisation 

6 

Girculatidn 

^ Function 

7 

Reference 

service 

4 Cooperation 

3 

Adminis' 

tration 


411 Rccnarka 


I Ijolatea 2 , and 4^* are common to other cLai^ m 
vicU. They jhould hence be trealed Posterior Commoti 
Ener^ Isolates. The pre-Srsc octave should accomuiodate • 
them. That means the isolate numbers should beghi with 
lower isase letters. This has been done in section 5 of paper 
1J6 by S. Pnrthasarathy- By releasing these isolates from [EJ, 
we secure mire placna for isolates speclat to Librazy Science. 
Therefore the following schedule may replace the one given in 
edn 4. 


CCNop Isolate 

UDG No. 

CC No. Isolate 

UDC No. 

1 Bonk selec¬ 

tion 

5-Zl 

6 Circular 

tjon 

5-6 

2 Technical 

treatment 


7 Reference 

service 

55 
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S * Rauabhadhak Etc ^ 


CC No. Isolate 

UDCNo. 

I CCNo. 

Isolate DDC No, 

3 Closaihcation 

5*4 

i fl 

1 

Adminis- 5 

traiion 
(peculiar 
to Libras 
ry Sc¬ 




ience; 

5 Cataloguing 

3-3 




2 Tkt gcni!tia1 ofBcc runctioiis brtonging in admintstrii- 
don have already been omitted in the enumeraicd schedule, 
Evidenlly thc^e were intended to be ateommodated in the Pos¬ 
terior Common [EJ* This supports our recommendadon con¬ 
tained in rc mark L, 

3 In CC edn 4, [EJ B Adminisiratinn has apparendy 
a second order Army, lliis goes again ti the conjecture that 
energy isolate is aUvnp single digited. The proper course is 
to regard ibe apparent second Array as first order of [2PJ. This 
is possible since the connecting symbol before [2PJ should be 
omiltcd. This emphasises that a high ** resohing power is 
necessary to rcojgniae minifcsiadon of PcRonaiity in what looks 
like a second order of [EJ. Tliis am be got only by practice, 

5. Conclusion 

Experience has shown tis the dihicuky of implemeiiting 
the concepts of Round and Level in Library Science. This 
indicates the need for working out an objective criterion for 
ihcLr application as PersonaUty or Mutter is necessary^ This 
will certainly require a higher resolving power in ihc person 
concerned. 
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|Bdngi Qui 4n imporLaui c«rwiiofi in tht idea plane b^pughi about hf 
ibc tojKcpt of |P] and [Pj tjt* of dutiiig:iiiiliLfig die cxukdi- 
tiom far the formalkon 6f Any and df Lml leipccilvicjy. IHi^ntim 
the grralcr hdpfulTieq lecurcd by ll!Lf: toe of [PZ]. Brii^ out ibe 
iLlmiem created tn the pait by ihe roci in (E] and (P2J appearirf In 
the rNDiaiioi^l plane u if they belong^ ta a single train of characfer+ 
mici* Brin^ out the unjoked pmhletn ia ibe ndtalionml plane 
eau^ by the iiic of alphabetical device to mdivi-duiiliie ipeiiiiei and 
wiety]. 


0 Introduotioit 

Intensive research in Library Classilicatidn is being con* 
ducted in Etelhi, So far, aeveral new concepts and a definite 
methodology arc l>cing developed in the Library' Research CireJe 
of the Indian Library' Assocktlon^ Tlicy arc of use in depth 
classiheation for documentatiDn work. In many main classes^ 
micrathouglii is now being ’"classiJicd with the aid of this metho¬ 
dology* Reciprocally such an application provide a lesi 
for the methodology in the classification of micro thoughts 
The foUoAsing Is a dcscxipiion of microthought classiheation in 
agriculture. 


t CC udRysearcli 

CC has publbhed four cdiis since 1933 to 1952- Each edn 
has pro^essively incorporated new fuidings. Each edn lias 
disclosed a nrw terrain for exploration and research. This will 
and shall have to continue. Opii^nai (9) and (15) by 

S,R, Rin3^iintbank published in the A^gih^ sum up the develop* 
ments to date. 

11 Riom Facet FijUM0X.A 

CC started with a rigid facet formula for each basic class. 
Thu provided for only a limited numtier offacets^ They were 
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all corEipii[sor>\ ITicir sequence was lixcd» This met most of 
the requirement of books (:= macro thought J in agriculture 
in public libraries and in libraries of agricultural coUeges. 

12 OmONAL FAGIST3 

But these were inadequate to meet-ihe demajids of 'd«u- 
mentation work. Necessity is the mather of invention^ '^Op¬ 
tional Facets” emerged m 1949. 

Application 

Consider the progressive sharpening of the basic focus J 
( Agriculture) in the following illustrative table. 


Serial CC No 

—---— Subieci CDCNo. 

No. Before After 
O.F. O.F. 


J 

J 

Agriculture 

63 

j370 

J37B 

Tciiuato culU* 
viettion 

635.647 

J378tf73 

‘ L® -irmw. 

J37B.71 

Tomato culti¬ 
vation in 
U.S.A. 

635.647{73) 

J37a«(73t 

N30 

J373.73. 

N38 

Tomato culti¬ 
vation in 
U.S*A. in 
19^8 

635,647(73) 

“ 1930” 

J37B1+ 

J376:4 

Disease of 

tomato 

635.647-2 

er 

635.647:632 

J378 

J378.4 . 

Stem of tomato 635.647:58J.44 






Ao&ICITLTimK 


13 


7 


J37e :44 


.1378,4:4 


DlieaEc uf stitm 633.647-2:58 L 
of tnmato 44 nr 

633.647:581.44: 

632 


a J378:4433 JS78,4 ;433 Fungus disease 635:647-2.4: 

of stem of 581,44 er 

tooiftto 635.647:581.44: 

632.4 

9 J37a :44332 J 378,4:4332 Ascom^-ecte (a 635,647-2.421: 

fungus di- 581,44 or 

sease) of stem 635.647:38J .44 
of tomato 632.421 


10 


[378: 

J373,4: 

Didymella (an 

635.647-2.421 : 

44332DD 

4332DD 

aJKomycclP 

381.44 or 



dbe^tsc) { = 

635.647 ;5ai.44 



stem mot) of 

632.421 



mmEto 



11 


J3781 J 378,4: 

44332DD 4332DD 
:65.: ;63 


Cliemical 
treatment of 
stem rot of 
tomato 


635,647-2.421; 
581.44 ;6i3.2 
or 

635.647:581.44: 
632.421 ;615,2 


12 


J378: J378,4: 

44332DD 4332DD 
:63B :63B 


Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture treat¬ 
ment of stem 
rot of tomaio 


635:647-2.421: 
581.44:615.2 
BORDE.-VUX 
or 

635,647:581.44l 
632.421 ;615.2 
BORDEAUX 


13 


J37a: J37S,4: Aftcr-dTcct of 635.647-2,421: - 

44332DD 4332DD Bordeaux 581.44:615.2 
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J-aft 



:63B :94 

:63B :04 

tre^atmcnt of 

tnmalo 

BORDEAUX 

•099 

635.647:5B1.44 
: 632.421:6) 5.2 
BORDEAUX 
‘ -099 

Srrial 


CXI No. 


UDGNo. 

No. 

Bcforv 

O.F. 

After 

O.F* 

OUmjCCI 

)4 

J370 

.1378 

Tomato {Fa¬ 
voured spe- 

turn) 

635.647 

15 

J378G 

J370G 

Tomato spe¬ 
cies— glandu- 
losum 

635.647 

16 

J37BG 

J370Q 

Tomato varie¬ 
ty — grand i- 
folium of the 
favoured spe- 
clcs—cirw/tffl- 
tiim 

635.647 

17 

J378P 

J378P 

Tomato spe- 

Cic5“^rtf£iffl- 

num 

635.647 

IQ 

j37ap 

J370P 

Tomato varie¬ 
ty — prrifirme 
of favoured 
species— rr- 

635.647 

to 

J370PJ 

J378PJ 

Tomato spe- 
cics--pimpin£- 

635.647 

20 

J37BPJ 

.I378PJ 

Improvised 
variety— ;/fl- 
porum of jp<r- 
dis^ptruria- 
ntm 

635.647 
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3 Fac#t ss Array 

The facet formula for agriculture!; prior to wsl% m 

follows : 

JIU][P](C]: LFl 

Here [Fj the {arming facet is a difTericnttadfig facet. Eacli focus 
in it IS followed by Its own further facets^ The rrop number 
was thus regarded as a comprumd iiiiml)cr» made up of the 
three facctSt utility or U facet. Part oi P facet, and specific 
crop or C facet. It was so aiTanged that the significant digit 
in each of these three facets should Ijc a single digited arable 
numeral, of course other than 9. TTicre was therefore no iiec& 
sity for any connecung symbol Esetween these faccis. 

31 New CoxoEtir 

Recent discovery^ throws overboard the above concept. 
U,P| C arc no%i^ seen io l>e sticocHive array's in one and the 
same persona I Uy facet. They are noi. different facets represent¬ 
ing different levels of [Pj* Bern use, they relate to (W)[PJ and 
nnt to (W) [P]. In facl^ the first two of the original facets 
contain only foci of characteristics. These ate theneforc to be 
accommodated only by succcssh-ei arrays ssiihin |P]. Either 
idea in the idea plane produces the same mult in the notational 
plane. The resulting illusion has been along blocking progresi 
in the idea plane. The exigencies of doeumcniation work laid 
it bare. The illusion got Itfied only in July 1932* Therefore 
the explanation on the basis of either U, P, C or [P], 1P2J,IP31 
is now seen to be on wrong IiiicSp 

32 The Resui-t 

The crop in agriculture is a manifestation of ^W) (PJ* 
Its classilieadon is based on a setiuence of characteristics. 
These form a '* tinin of characteristics.^^ Each characteristic 
gives a new array. The isolates in each array arc tlicmselves 
cither characteristic isolates or group isolates. 
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This \’irvv of tlic situatkin In fHc idea plane dof^ not affect 
ihr mnildn}; class number in tU structute or appearance- 
HoviTver^ it Indicates an important currcctive in the idea plane. 
This corrective helps us ici carry ^Indivldualbation of emps 
to a much deeper level. This is the chief [icncfil of the new 
dartfication between (WJ and (\v) (Organ). 

4 Dptional Facet 

Class number for diseases of apples Is But the 

□umber for ** Tomato in will have to be J371 : :73. 

Because, prior to 1949, ihe farming facet was compulsors\ For 
the same reason, the number for Tomato in United Statn in 
193B ** w4ll be J37S j; 73»N3S. The farming UoLatc is not required 
in the above tw'o class numbers. But their al^sence Is indicated 
by tivo consecutive colons. The emergence of the concept of 
Optional Facet helps us to overcome the need for ihb. Now 
wc express only just the required mdatn ]jt die class numlwn 
The distinctive connecCing symbol of each isolate indicates to 
us the facet to which the Jsoiatc belongs. 

41 Econ^omt and Eleoanoi^ 

The newly constructed number satires economy in length 
of class number^ They also make the number elegants This 
became possible due to : 

! Evq lu tion of the concept of ** Fundamental Categorita' \ 
Their role has already been described in paper L3 of Shri 
K-D, Puranih^ 

2 Ptescrlpdon of diflerent Connecting Symbob for the 
different fundamental categories. This has been expounded in 
paper J.6 of Shri S. Ramabhadran. 

42 Removal or RroiDiTv 

Th; claH nntnber in Uie above subject demands only [P], 
(S], and irj. Therefote the facet formula for ihb subject is 
simply J [Pj. ISj. [TJ. 
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Each subjtxt 1 ^ 1 11 similarly brin^ own facet fpimuU m 
its pockcL It won't be pbli^cd to stretch itself into a prcvlou?^ly 
laid riifid procrastrean tied of facets ix. facet-formula. When 
edn I of CC was publUhcd* a reviewer said each subject brought 
its mvn Colon Class Number in its pocket. The pre^icut work on 
fundamenta) categori^ has enabled each subject Id bring its 
own Facet Formula atw Ui its pocket 

5 Round 

The ,^rtcepl of ‘ Round ' w of more recent origin. 
It came to light in 1952. Opltofsel fsats (9) and (J5J deal witli 
it. It has entirely changed our concept in the progressive 
sharpening of basic focus just in the measure of the proliferatiDn 
of the micro thought clashed, 

51 kout^D 

In paper \J of Isaac^ it has been stated that energy digit 
alone can start a ^ Round* within a class number^ TTie Easic 
Class Number itself starts the entire class number as well as the 
first ' Round ^nierefore the number of rounds in the class 
number J378,4-4332DD i63B :94 is 4 (=1+3). This con¬ 
cept of * Round * helps: 

1 Segmentation of a class number into successisne 

rounds ; and 

2 Picking out die ideas that should come into each 

succcssi^-e muiid according to their sequence^ 
relcSi^anl to each dass^ guided by the principles 
directing the sequeitcc of the fundamental cate¬ 
gories. 

Assessment of the sever al jsuccessive Rounds'* demanded 
by the component ideas of a subject and the formulation of 
appropriate optional facet formula haw become possible. Hnw- 
ever, several problems relating to this flaw yet to be investigated 
and finalised* 
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Level 

The canrept of ^ Level" has been described! In deiaii with 
illuAtralions In p^per I .S by V.S. Moghe, BeJbrc the reccitgni- 
tion of* Le^trl * enneqat, the three arrays^ utility, pari and crop, 
all dealing only with (W) (Pj, were miAtaken to belang to three 
different facets, Bui the concept of ^Lcvel * hat iipw ^nwn the 
appropriaieness of regarding the utility, pan and crop merely 
as successive arrays in a single fat cl of fPJ—lx. to fall in one and 
the same * Level" of personality manifestation. This clarifica¬ 
tion was not reached even tn December 1952 when edn 4 of 
CC was primed. 

61 Auvant40e 

This has made it possible now* to introduce a second level 
of personality [P^l between |P] and the succeeding [E], whenever 
a subject demanded it^ (P2j Is facet of organs arising tn the 
first modulation stage of the dewholing of a t)pical crop-plant. 

62[P2{ 

We shall now illustrate when exactly a new level or [P2] 
should be formed. Ckunsider example 5 of section 2. Its sub* 
Ject is * stem of tomato \ Here tomato is (W)- Stem is (w)^ 
Stem should therefore be taken to a new level of fPJ. The 
number for sicm of tomato is accordingly J378,4. 

7 Remarks on Table In Section 2 
71 CC 

1 In examples 1 and 2, there is no visible effect in the 
class number, of regarding the isolate numbers 7 and & as be¬ 
longing to dUTerent arrays instead of diBereiu facets. 

2 Examples 3 and 4 Lllustrate the advantage of using a 
different ciinneeting symbol for [S] and [T]. Before Its use, 
die help of the lower case letter u had to te Invoked. The re- 
sailing class thereby got antetiorbed. This was noi helpful. 
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In the present noUtion^ the resulting class U left as a posterior 
division. This is helpruL 

3 Example 5 shows that for macro thought of the cxicn- 
stve class ^ disease of crap the class number is left Invariant 
by ilie present change in notational technique. In general 
libraries, classes of greater In tension may mn have books^ 
Therefore the present advance in notatidnal technique will not 
require much of change in class number in such libraries. 

4 Example 6 shows the versatility gained by the nota¬ 
tion by the use of optional facets. There was no means of indivi¬ 
dualising “ stem of tomato " prior to the application of die con¬ 
cept of optional facetn 

5 In examples 7 to 13, ‘stem * was forcedly represented 
in the second order array of the energy' facet in the old notation. 
This was a fault. This was unhelpful p In the new notation [P2J 
takes charge of organa like “ stem Then only the energy facet 
Comes, 

6 Tlic benefit of the new notation mentioned in the prcN 
vious remark is far reaching. It is now posalbk to bring tiige.- 
iher all the literature on the ** stem of tomato ' —be it morphri- 
Iqgy, physiolog)^! disease or evolution emhtnyology\ Here is 
the table for them : 


/ 

CCNo. 

Subject 

UDC No, 

J37B,4 :4 

Pathology of tomato stem 


J370,4 ;92 

Moqjhology of tomato stem 


J 373,4:93 

Physiology^ o f tomato stem 


J378,4:96 

Evolution of tomato stem 


J37a,4:97 

Embry^ology^ of tomato stem. 
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7 In e-KampIcrs B~13^ it must be remembered that the fiest 

digit 4 iilone tifler the coLon i>e1ong;A to |E,| The digits^ sue- 
eecding that 4, belong to |F2]* The)' form the haram ot Sohaja 
( = agency or aid )._ Cjenerally speaking ^n‘e arc able to enun^ 
ciate now that a can come only in the second and laier 

rouridsi initiated by an energy focus. We have not yci succeeded 
in stating what other role [2P{ can play, 

8 TFie digitt in the |2P] of example II arc interpreted 
as follows: 

3 — Paratite 

33 Fungus 

332 = Ascomyccie 

332DD Didymella (= Stem roij 

\ 

The use of die international tertninology in die alphabetical 
devise imtead of the popular English terminology has been 
explained in Qaisificarion of agrindtun by D.B* Krishna Rao in 
Atgila, U I&30. 

9 Example 11 introduces^ |2EI, The focus in it is 63 
(=Chciiiica! treatment). 

10 Example 13 introduces^ |3E|. fhe focus in it is 94 
After-effect)- 

n Examples 14 to 16 illustrate the addition of array's 
of higher orders than three in P, The addition of the array of 
order 4 brings together ail the literature in any particular Species 
other than the favoured one Ljcoprrncon fjctdfftlum ( =sJ37B]. 

12 The addition of array of order 3 brings together all 
the literature on any particular Variety of die species^ 

13 The example L5-18 deal with different Species and 
varieties of tomato. 

a 
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i4 J37@ mcntif^ned In t:!campk 2 h itself a Spcdcs of 
tomato and not tontato in general. It k really speeiea rs^trttum* 
Tq ernphasbe thiSp cjtample 2 is repealed as Keample 14* bKnging 
out thb fact. 

13 The speeics acid^Hlum has more Htcrature on It than 
any other species, ft Is therefore * the temporaMy favoured 
species ^ To satisfy the Law of Parsimony* incidentally tills 
puts it at the beginning of all die species of tomato. This 
propitiates tlie canon of Helpful Sequence. We denote it by bare 
J376 without the addition of a Spedcs Digit. 

L6 This convention denies its legitinmte number for a 
book treating of all or many spccicE of tomato. Convenience 
and the sparseness of books of that natum together indicate the 
accommodation of such books Just before those dealing with die 
non-favoured species. The last number in the penultimate 
octave answers this admirably^ The number for such a book 
will thus be J3785Z, 

17 The examples 15-20 illustrate the representation of 
Variety, a further step in taxonomic grouping. Alphabetical 
device is used. 

72 UDG 

1 CC and UDC numbers move with equal versatility 
down to example 5. 

2 In example 6,' Level' concept in CC enables it to pro- 
vide for “ stem ” in an economical way in [F2]. But this tech¬ 
nique is absent in UDC. It has to bring in **stem ” only by the 
crude phase device, 

» 

3 In examples 7 to 13, two alternative UDG Xos. are 
given. Both practices are tuTrent^ 

31 In the first alternatives the above-mentioned circum- 
winded way of introducing *' stem ** causes even greater 
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unhctpfulncss^ llic Locus of the discast^ is stem ” and yet, 
attaching " 2 diwasc to the number for tomato produces the 
impression of the whole tomato l^ing the locus of the disease^ 
The number for ** stem has only to l>e loosely attached 
after the number for disease. 'fULs does not si^cujc adequate 
expressiveness, 

32 In the second akernatht:, the more perimoniom 
device of" special analytic divbionsij abandoned, in order to 
pnos^idc for ^*stem" prior to "^disease". The resulting 
arrangement is more helpfu!. This instinctive abandoning of 
" special analytic divisions to secure a more helpful sequence 
implies an unconscious recognition of the validity of the Princh 
pie of Increasing Concreteness ** in facet formula, forming a 
fundamental principle in CG technique^ 

4 Practitioners of UDC, however, appear to leave out 
altogether ihe organ that is the locus of a disease p In Horitifuitural 
abfiracls, 18, E9*t8, entry 1005, the class numlwr of “ current 
shoot borer is 634,722-2,73* This means only “ pest of current 
crop as a wHoICh. " Shoot " is not neprcsciiled in It. 

3 In examples II to 13, 1 have provided for " cliemicaJ 
treatment” by phased notation using 615.2 for "inorganic 
chemical treatment ” and individualised Bordeaux mixture " 
by adding that word at the end^ The sanction for this is found 
by analogy of the devise of verbal mdlvidualbation prescribed 
and used in classifying “ litemture,” " periodicals, ” 
” localities " etc, 

6 UOG practitioners howev^er leave out not only "organ” 
but also "chemical treatment". For example, in Noriiadiural 
abstractsj 18, 1948, entry 973, the class number for " Arsenate of 
lime for the control of (Apple) scab" is 632.42:634.11, Lite¬ 
rally this means only " Fungus disease Apple 

7 In example 13, I have provided for " afLer-effect " 
by addition of the analytical subdivision "-099", Thb has 
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been Uiken frnm the analytical subdivisbini of **615 thempeuucs 
etc* ” 

8 WTienes'cr ihe dr\jtg is not indi^LduaEsed by UDC 
pratddonerS;,, we cannot expect ** afler-cflfccr* to be reached by 
them. 

9 In examplca 15-20, VBC has not yet provided num* 
befs for all the species of tomato* Generally it appears to indivi¬ 
dualise species by fa^'oiircd category device and not by alpha¬ 
betical device as CG does. Therefore the classifier has no auto¬ 
nomy in the matter^ Tlie published edn of UDC mentions only 
the following under **635.64 tomato”* 

635.64 Tomato 

635.64 Aubergene (=>egg plant =-brinjal) 

635.647 Tomato fraise ” 

635-648 Ofcra, (*■ lady's 6nger i=; \enda]) 

These three do not even belong to the same botanical 
family, Thb is, howc^-cr, an 2iside* 

B As coextensiveness is cither not reached by UDC or 
reached by very clum$>’ methods^ it is not fair to compare 
the av'crage number of digits in CC and UDC number in 
this case^ 


8 UtkAolved Problems 

81 Ahbay of OaoEs 4 

Tlie capital letters, due to alphabettcal device, at the end 
of cl ass numbci^ in examples 15 and 16, create a problem* The 
capital letter G, in example 15, is furnished by the intemaiional 
name gienduGsum of a non-favoured species of tomaio* But the 
eapital letter G, in example 16, is furmshed by the international 
name of a variety of ihe Civoured species crciffcji^ym. 

Thus J37&G bccomo a homonyin. This is a fault- We have to 
6nd a notational device to overcotne this fault* This is an 
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un^U^d problem in array of order 4, The same problem b 
illustraied by examples 17 and 18^ 

82 Ashay of Obi>£b 5 

A similar problem arbes abo in array of order 5. Thb b 
Dliistrated in examples 19 and 20. PimpitnUi-fQiium and ptru* 
{iiamiTn arc two species of tomato. Each has P as its first letter 
in its international name* According to the niles of alphabeti¬ 
cal device the former Is represented by J376P and the latter by 
J378PJ* Example 18 b taJeen to be the Lmprotdsed variety 
of the Species peruai^rnm. Accommodation of the varic* 
ty digit in array of order 5 leads to the number J378PJ, Thus 
the fault of homonym arises. This awaits solution. 

33 Gekxoal 

The unsolved problems mentioned In section 81 and 82 
may be put in general terms as follo ws:—I n any last octave of an 
arrayp any isolate number b got by Chronological or subject 
or Alphabetic Device. In cither case, the number of di^tiUi 
the isolate number b not fixed. Therefore^ unless it is the Last 
array^ this creates a homonym. Thb problem neexls to be 
pursued and solved in the notational plane* 

PAPER h2t 

AUTHOR ISOLATE IN LITERATURE 
R.S* Goyal 

(Fpinti mit die difiSeulty of Eciumjciiag autbor nLunben Iq ciAtciq^ 
pemry tadkn literature by chronological device^ Suggeiti the uk 
cf chrvqiohigkaJ device upto century and the ilphabcLkal device 
tbereaftcfp hi the case of autbon wiilKKit inlannalka] about date of 
birth]. 

I IntrodnctJon 

Thb paper comes of the difficulties in classifying Hindi 
literature according to CG f=Colon Classification). CC 
individualises a litenuy author by his year of birth. This 
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touJd not be found for mo^t Hindi auEhon. FaJl literar>^ 
histories and biographical dictionaries do not exbt at present, 
Thb made me fctl helpless^ But a librojiait should never feel 
that way. 1 groped for aolubDn- It came lo me. This 
solution h discussed in thu paper. 

2 EKamples 

I 'give a select list of Hindi authors whose j^rs of birth 
could not be traced out: 

Habihasa 
Ohaeauadaisa 
Bqdha 

Kahna Kavi 
Uttaba Raziia 
Rajabaha 

Gadhadhaba Singba 
PANnsvA (Tara) 

AobaWALa (Raja Rama) 

3 Goj-rerit Practice 

31 GDG 

UDC (^Universal Decimal Ctassihcation) had desi-iatai 
from even the little helpfuln ms which lh5 preliminary grouping 
by centuries was given in D3. It straightaway individualises 
an author by hb full name. Tlie authors in the literature of a 
language arc thus arranged In one alphabctkal sequence^ 
Authors of one period g:;t scattered. New authors may get 
earlier position than older ones. To illustrate^ Kabir^ JayasL^ 
Mira Bai, Sur and Tulsi of the medtval period will get scattered 
amongst modern writers such as 1 Hiribash ; 2 Jagannath 
Prasad i 3 Jayashankar Prasad \ 4 Mil and | 5 Shukla ; and 
G Upadhyaya. A research scholar will not get the best help 
from it. Even to an ordinary reader this may not be an unmixed 
good. Works with totally different cultural and historical ethos 
as background will be thrown together prombcuously. Thb 


Gmakanta 

Kafdob (Shayama Nara^anaJ 
Kesjxava SijfaaA 
Dieshita (Madanmohana Lai) 
Niemala 

Pandzva (Gangaprasada) 
Peabhabati Deti 
MiaHBA (Gangaprasada) 
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will be jarring i^ven to a reader who seeks only rccrratlon or 
inspLratioh. 

32 DC 

DC (^Decimal Classification) first group* authors by 
tlidr epoch. Within each group^ it allots die first eight digits 
to prominent authors in a chronological sequence. It throws 
together all the rest of ttic epoch jo “ 9 ** without any indid* 
dualisation. An obvious improvement will be to form a second 
octave of author isolates for authors of the rank in 

prominence. But this would involve too Ragrant a ^-iolcnce to 
the Canon of Reticence. A more satisfactory^ method may be 
to arrange a}! of them either by the alphabetical device or by 
the chronological device. 

33 CC 

CC Colon Classification) arranges the authors, 
belonging to each of form of literature in each language in a 
separate chronological sequence. It uses the year of birth for 
individualisation. To Illustrate^ the authors given in section 
31 will be represented as below! 


, CC No. 

Hindi Author Isolate 

UDC No. 

100 

Kabir (b. 1400) 

KabSr 

120 

Jayasi (b. 1420) 

Jayasi 

149 

Suirdas {b. 1479) 

Surdas 

J32 

Tubt (b. 1532) 

TuLsi 


This is no doubt helpfuL But it becomes unworkable 
when year of birth is not known. There is no source-book 
giving years of bixih of contemporary H.indL authors and e\'cti 
of those of the two preceding generations. To postpone 
classificadon on the ground is to violate the Laws of Library 
Science. We have therefore to think of alternative isolate 
numbers for authors. 
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41 FIS$T ALTBENAltVE 

The author concerned may l>e approached for his date 
of births He may be approached directly or through the 
publiahcr. The approach may be individual letter or a collective 
letter in the daily prc$s. This can ease our situation to a great 
extent^ If the response la Immedlaic, But^ thcr response is found 
to be otherwise* Either there is no response at all^ or if there 
isj it is toOj too ilow. It Is also diflicuU to find out the correct 
address of individual authors* Here 1 may give the experience 
of Dt. Ranganathan in this respect when he was in Banara^s 
Hindu University Librar>% Hr started requesting auUiors 
through the press^ to communicate >eats pf birth. Repeated 
requests were made* Bui only a dozen authors supplied the 
information. Even this look a very long timer 

42 Second altehnative 

The second alternatiw is to graft into GC the methods 
of UDC and DC. 

It is definite that the centur)' of birth can be known 
correctly in the case of most autliors and cerLain.ly of all modern 
authors. Even this will be impossible only in a negligibly xmalJ 
number of cases* The grafting suggested is as follows:— 

1 For an author with known year of birth, construct 

the isolate number wholly by chronological device* 

2 For an author with knowTi century of birth^ construct 

the isolate number by the successK'C application of 
chronological and alphabetical devices. The 
chronological number should be worked only to 
one digit. 

43 Rksult 

The result will Ijc as foUows J 

TTic author isolates vi'ill fall into century groups in the 


2B7 


ft. ^ 3 l. Goval 


first order array^ In each century i^oupi there will be tw'o 
sequences! 

1 A chronolo^cal sequence. This is finaL 

2 An alphabetical sequence. This 1$ provisiDnaL 

5 

As and when the year of birth of an author is knOMm^ his 
name should l>e transferred from the alphabetical to the 
chronological sequence. This transfer will involve clerical 
work. But this cannot helped. This is^ta|^ of cl^cal 
time and labour is not caused by profmicnal incompetence or 
negligence, it is caused by the ^cts oocurring in the world. 
Inertial professional conscience may suggest ** Why all this 
bather ? Why not follow the UGG practice of permanent 
alphabetical sequence.” This selhsh pursuit of the easiest line 
of action will bring the curse of Library Science. The profcs- 
!aon should not trade on the igncu'ance of the reading public 
of their rights and of what all could be done by the profession 
to make their works easy. 

A Appeal 

ThU problem discussed in this paper is not peculiar to 
Hindi. It is found in all moderu Indian languagesn It h 
also found in many other Asian languages. I svould appeal to 
my c^Ucaju^ to esp^rirn^nt on these or oilier lines and report 
their findings in the pages of the AbgUa. 

PAPER 122 

CLASSmCATlON OF LABOUR 
P.X. KauU 

{Shovi:i thill ihe fint erder airay ef ihc bokrt ^'O lahour** 

in ^ Ecancifxiici " in CC Rujun up rundumetUak cairgqiriri, 
ihccn arnl gives tentative sdiirdulc] helpful for dfrpih daiAlEiMiicn 
in libouT litEnLEureJ+ 

0 Introdtictioii 

In X Er^nomics of C3 ( = Galon Ctasslfication) that fint 
order of array of the [BJ isolate 9 (^Labour) is a mixed one. 
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This is a fault hi desi^. Its Incid^rtce h due to the concept of 
Lc^tIs and Rounds not ha\iiig cv^olved at the licne of the first 
design of CC. The discover^' of these concepts h less than a 
year oldd Tlicsc arc now known to lie one of the fundamental 
bases of classihcatioti^ SulHcicnt advance was not made m 
these concepts in time for re-doing ** Labour ” in edn 4 of CC 
(1952), The object of this paper is to apply these concepts to 
** Labour ”, My documentation work In the Library of the 
Ministry of Labour of Govtrnmcni of India has throw^n much 
light not only on the necessity but also on the cffidcncy of these 
concepts. » 

1 FIrat Order Arrmy 

Tlic following bolaies in the first order array of (Ej 9 are 
manifestations of [PJ. They form [2PJ {==:rSecond Round 
First Lci^el Pemnality), 

1 Labour system S Skilled and unskilled labour 
6 Trade Union 

The following arc manifestations of [E]* They fotin 
[2E| (^Second Round Energy) 

2 Labour market 7 Strike 

4 Housing and labour hygiene S CoUcclivc agreement 

5 Service condition 

11 SKrAicATioM INTO pAcets 

This mixing of the fundamental categories [P] and [E] in 
one facet is unhclpfaJ. Thisc should be separated out into two 
facets. The isolates in the two facets should be scrutinbed and 
rcestablislird. Separation should necssjadly begin at the idea 
plane. In the notation plane, due help should be taken from 
Scheduled and Unscheduled Mnemonics. The schedule should 
be redesigned isolate by isolate in this manner. Some of the 
isolates may be taken to [2PJ and [2E| and some even to [SPJ 
anJ [3EJ. It should bi ram^mb^eJ that the connecting 
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symbol need not be jnserted before [2P]. It may be tsten 
uiidchtood. 

2 Isolates In 12PJ 
21 AaRA^ OF Fibst Ori»er 

The Isolates in the first order army of [2PJ representing 
various s\^tcitis of labour ran be grouped as in [PJ of 
Sodologywith necessary^ alterations* These arc indeed 
Charactensuc-^lsolates* These may be enumerated as follows i 

] By age and sex ; 5 By status ; 

2 By time i 6 By Abnormality ; 

3 fly space ; 7 By race ; and 

4 By service condition ; 3 By union 

“ Skilled and unskilled labour ” need not be given a 
separate place among the isolates in the first order array- Tills 
can form a division of 5 By status 

Trade Union should certainly get a separait place- 
Union includes Labour Unionsp Employer association and 
Employer-employee association p This isolate may be represen¬ 
ted by “ B as shown above- 


22 Arrays of Second a^td Hiuher OEDEKis^ 


1 

By age aud s«x 

141 

Man 

11 

Child 

145 

Woman 

ni 

Male 

16 

Pensioner 

115 

Female 

161 

Man 

12 

Adolscent 

165 

Woman 

121 

Boy 

2 

By time 

125 

Girl 

2i 

Permanent 

13 

Adult 

23 

Seasonal 

131 

\ian 

24 

Part-time 

135 

Woman 

26 

Casual 

1355 

Married woman 

3 

By space 

14 

210 

Old person 

31 

By place of work 


Classiticatio!? of Labour 


22 


5)1 Rural 
313 Urban 

315 City 

316 Moiifitaifi 

317 Homo 

318 Convont 

33 By residence 
331 Indigenom 
333 Emignmc 

335 Immigrant 

336 Stenerment 
3361 Frontier 

4 By service eondltioii 

44 Non-pa^TiiEiit 

441 Free 

443 Comtraizit 

4431 Force (By indhiduai) 

4437 CkimpuUoT^' (By State) 

45 Indentured 

46 Payment 
461 Salary 
463 Piccc-VVorL 

5 By status 
51 By income 

511 IflW 

512 Middle 
515 High 


52 By work 
521 Foreman 
526 Peonage 

53 By skill 

531 Unskilled 

532 Semiskilled 

533 Appreniice 
535 Skilled 
537 professional 

54 By occupation 

541 Menial 

542 Slave 

6 By AbuormAiity 

61 IntclHgrnt 

62 Imbecile 

63 Convict 
65 Prisoner 
68 Dbabled 
681 Blind 

7 By race 
71 Negro 

(Others by Geographical 
and Subject Device) 

S Tirade tlnloii 

881 Employer 

882 Employee 

663 Employer and employee 


3 I^1at«A m [2E1 

31 From Last Octavx 

Among the isolates in 12E). “Housing and labour Hygiene” 
Mil not need a place in First Octa^'es. They can be accom¬ 
modated in the bat octave, Their further divisituis will 
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thenclbrc be as in '1, Medtdne'. For exampte: 


X;9:L 

Indullrial mcdicuic 

X :9 :L:4 

Disease 

X:9:L;44 

PtiisDn 

X:9tL:4;l 

Nm^ng 

X:9:L:5 

Hygiene 

X;9;L:4;6 

Treatment 

X:9:L :47 

Acddcjit 

X:9;L:547 

Preveadon 

X;9:L:57I 

Housing 

X:9:L:37U 

Mobture 

X:9:L 15713 

Air 

X:9;L:57141 

Heat 

X:9:L:57144 

Cold 

X;9:L:57I5 

Light 


32 Fikst Octuve 

The isolates in the first octaves of the £r»t order of array oi 
(2E] nuy be fixed as: 

I Labour market 5 Service condition 

3 Labour relation 7 Productivity 

4 Strike 8 Social secuiiry 

323 Labour Relation 

« Employer-employee relation ” pervades the enti c field 
of “Labour relation ”, This was made of a subdivision 

of a “ collective attreement ” in CO, The Inttmalhnat tabon/ 
tode and other trcauses on this subject show that collective agree¬ 
ment is one of the modts of promotion of labour relation, 

“ Colccdve bargaining” under “wajes” in “Service 
ct'ndiiion ” in GC. This is utihelprjL Because this also is a 
ino<le of proitiotion of labour relation, 

“Trade dispute" arises when there is a break in 
“ Industrial relation" Thereafter only nejotiations for smooth- 
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ing the rdadoo between the employer and the employee take 
place- Agreement throuRh concilia tion^ through mediation 
etc. are attempted* 

CC has placed " Trade dispute which is [2E] under [3P] 
" Trade Umoii"\ Settlement of industrial dispute ha* been 
given a place under ** Strike ” and not under ** Labour 
rclatian", Thb should be changed» 


34 STUUtE 


The edns L—^ of CC did not include all the methods odop^ 
ted by the employer to break the strike nor by the worker to 
continue it* The few isolates^ that were represented under 
“Strike**, wwe mixed« So it should be redesigned. 

“Strike** calls for [3P] and [3E]* The kinds of strike form 
the isolates in [3P]* The methods adopted by employer and 
the employee to prevent and continue it respec lively form the 
isolates in [3E1, 


541 [5P] Imitates 


1 Sympalhetic 2 General 

542 f3El Isolates 


1 From the side of emplo^'er 

15 Preveotion 

16 Strike breaking 

164 Black listing 

165 Lock out 


3 From the side of worker 

34 Picketing 

35 Boycott 

36 Go-slow 

37 Stay-in 


343 [4Pj Isolates 

There is need for another level of Personality to represent 
Partial and Unsuccessful strikes. The isolates in [4P] facet w'ilt, 
therefore, be: 

4 Partial 6 Unsuccessful 
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35 Service Condition 

Thff Ifiolatci in '^Scfvhcc Condi tip need regrouping and 
redesigning. New foci under wages'^ are to be accpminodfUed 
in a more helpful si^quencc- 

Scicial security has beconie an independent and equally 
imponsmt concept among labour-problemn. It should be given 
a separnte place and not kept under “ Service condition 


“ Workman's compensation ii a social security measure* 
It should be placed under ** 3 Social security 

37 pEODUartviTr 

“Productivity*^ \a a subject of recent growth* It has 
produced and attracted much literature* There is np provision 
for this Uoiatc in CG* At the documeniatiDH level 1 was put 
to difficulty by this lacuna in the schedule» X :9-28 was the 
isolate number 1 had fixed for this isolate with die aid of 
auto-bbs device. Now that die whole schedule is bdng 
reviewed and redesigned in the light of new' techinques, the 
following place ksuggested for "Productivity^^ in [2EJ 


7 Prodactivlty 


38 Social security 


Since the establishment of ILO, ** Social security “ has 
been receiving much attention by the gm^emment as well as 
by the employer for the welfare of labour. It includes various 
social benefits^ compensation^ and insurances. These isolates 
should be represented in a helpful sequence. These arc ; 


8 Social security 

81 Social a^istance 

8J3 Family 

814 0ismissal 

815 Provident fund 


86 

83 

881 

883 

885 


Workman*! compensation 
Social inB^raocc 
Unemploytntnt 
Occupational risk 
Health 
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Tax 


58 


816 

Rctirenicni 

8854 

Sicbicss 

SI61 

Allowance 

8856 

Hospital 

8166 

Pension 

886 

Old age 

85 

Social t>cne6t 

8865 

Provident fund 

851 

Unemplo^TTienl 

8866 

Pension 

&5S 

Injury 

8BB 

Funeral 

854 

Disabilit)' 

8891 

Survivor^s (Widow** and 

855 

Maternity 


orphan's) 


PAPER 1^23 

TAX 

K.D. Punnik 


[GiVa UDC Ood CX] ichedulci fpr Tax. SuEgi^xU AddiEMmiil 
for [P]- cxamplo fcv [M], Indium proh^cnu (a be icJvtd-J 

0 Introdnction 

Tax is mainly a source of public revenue. It is abo an 
instniment of control of economy m general. Ii has therefore 
assumed an important place in modem economic system. The 
amount of Htcraturc on Tax is increasingp We are concerned 
in this paper with tax as m^enucr. 

1 UD€ 

' 11 FttlNCH Edn, 

French edn (1927-1029) of UDC (Univcnal Dedma) 
Ciasufication) provides the following: 

536*2 Fiscal r^ime. Taxes. 

Armljticid Subdivisions 


■01 

Theory, Nature, Detni* 

.6 

Business 


tion. 

.026 

Relation 1>etwecn tax 

*02 

Subject of tax :State, 


and tax basis 


Commune, Province 

.2 

Measure of tax 


etc. 

.21 

Fixed tax 

025 

Taxable object :Basb. 

,22 

Proportional tax 

■3 

Fer^n 

.23 

Gradual and pfogressive 

■4 

Thitig 


tax 

.5 

Deed 

.3 

Allotment of lax 
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.4 

Tax quota *14 

CoLketion through sufa« 

.43 

Tati Ilk 

scription 

.027 

Notifjcaiion and deter- *2 

Privilege of Golkction 


mination of tax. Meaiui 

oftaxea 


of notificadoA. Kc- *4 

Surtaxj Supertax and 


gistcr. 

supicments 

.1 

Direct investigation . 5 

Prcvisicmal collectioti 

.12 

Cada.sLnil systetii . 6 

Balance of collection 

.123 

Nommativc rok *7 

Restoration of tax. 

.13 

Verified ndtlfieatioiiii 

Drasvbadt 

.2 

System of indices 

Anticipated payment of 

,3 

Mixed system 

tax. Receipt, Visa, 

.5 

Ass^ment of Taxable 

exemption from stamp 


base. Taxable value 

duty 

.51 

Ckkmmcfcial assessmen t ' 03 

Effects. Incidence of 

.52 

Assessment by unit of 

tax. Double taxation 


measuit:, by individual 336*21 

Direct taxes in general 


headp by measure^ by 336*211 Tax on Real Estate 


weight, ad valorem 

and land 

.53 

Virtual assessment after ' 1 

Land register 


some presumptions. *2 

Tax on land ^ 

.6 

Variation of taxable .3 

Tax on constructions 


base 

Built properties 

.7 

Deduction+ appropria- *213 

Relatively personal tax 


tion* dbcliarge 


,8 

Exemption and reduc¬ 

;629.)33 Automobile 


tion. Privileges 

* ■ ■■ ■ 

.029 

Callection of taxes , 1 

Rental value 

.1 

Various kinds of collec* .15 

Ck»l lection by special 


tions 

Collector of lax 

.11 

Direct collection .215 

Tax on profits and 

.12 

CoHectlpn through high* 

wealth. Income tax. 


way rent 

Scheduled taxes 

.13 

Collection through re- *1 

Occupational profits ^ 


lervcp at the source 

(Individual work) 
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Tax 


U 


.2 

Business nnd industrial 
]>mnts (Capital and 

.245 

Mutation dues ■ b 

gcacral 


Work) 

>246 

Mortgage dues 

.3 

Economic profit (Capi¬ 
tal ortly) 

.247 

Duty at Registry and 
Ghancellar)* I'.'n'l 

.216 

StricUy personal tax. 
Capitation 

,246 

Stamp duty and cxeUip^ 
tion «' 'iiijip 

.22 

Taxes on coiuuniptioii. 
Sail tax 

.249 

Sucoission dup^- NptU 
fteadon of suocession. 

>221 

Customs 

.251 

Legal costs. Duly on 

.222 

Excise^ Octroi, in¬ 


judicial co^tA, 


terior customs^ 

.252 

Duties On institutions 

A 

Manufacture tax 


for the creation* dreu- 

‘ -i, 

.2 

Introductory tax 


lation and n^ottatton 

.3 

Circulation tax 


of letters of credit and 

,4 

Sales tax 


on banking operations 

.23 

Indirect taxes in general 

.255 

Lc\'ies in respect of 

.24 

Various taxes 


particular scrv'ioes and. 

>241 

Pla tents 


for the use of public 

.242 

Registration duty 


property. Taxes v^-iih 

.243 

h'lortnLain dues. In¬ 
crement dufs. 


special jirefercncc 
Tolls etc. 


L2 AfiaiDGED Enolisih Edn. 

Abridged English crdn (1946) adds the foLbwmg: 

*023 Tax levying bodies <.223 Gbnti:^! taxes oa manu- 
*024 Taxpayer factwre and toruump- 

*2L7 Capital levy tic3^i 

.2t6 Crises (axes. Taxes on *224 Taxes on luxuries 
j war pioGts *241*7 Entertainnuent taxes 

-26 Levies in kind 

The structurei however, remains the same as Uiat of ihe 
French edn* 
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2 CC 

In CC (Coloii Classification)j Bcononiics [P*!] ^ 

Public Finance. In X7, [P.2J 2 is Tax» For the purpose of 
this paper we shall reganl X72 as the Basic Glass. The coma- 
ponding Basic Class in UDG is 336»2« [P] of X72 is 


i 

Pbll 

5 

Profession 

2 

Plroperty 

6 

Inhcdtance 

3 

Land 

91 

Sale 

32 

IrrigatiDn 

92 

Stamp 

4 

Income 

93 

Ucensc 

41 

Investment 

95 

Custom 

42 

Government bond 

96 

Capital levy 

43 

Bu^ncas 

991 

Death 

44 

Salary 



45 

Foreign 




[EJ of [P] ii 



1 

Incidence 

13 

Progressive taxadnn 

n 

Equal taxation 

2 

Exemption 

12 

proportional taxation 

3 

Distribution 

124 

Specific 

32 

Double taxation 

127 

Ad valorem 

5 

^ EObtt on industry and 


commerce. 


3 [¥1 

The following isolates arc tentatively suggested: 


CC No. 

Isolate 

UDG No. 

1 

Foil 

16 

2 

Property 


3. 4 

Income 

15 

6 

Capital 

49 

8 

Social socurity 


91 

ConsumptiDn 

• '”22 

913 

Exdsc 

■22 
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Tax 3 


9[4 

Sale 

22:4 

93 

Stamp 

49 

97 

License 


991 

Direct 

I 

992 

Indirect 

3 


31 Rebcabka 

1 UDC docj not givr niunbcr for “ Property tax except 

“Land tax”. It doea not give number for “Soda! tax 

Numbers for these will have to be got by phase relation. Facets 
would have been more appropriate and eeonomieal. 

2 Direct ** and ** Indirect ” have been taken to third 
octavcp They are not required foe individualUing a tax^ There 
h generally only theoretical discussion. 

4 [MJ 

Some taxes may require [M]. For example, 

CC No. Subject UDG No. 


X72 ; 555 Petroleum tax 336.2 ^$62,753 

X72914;5S95 Sales taxon Paints 336.222.4:667.S 

X729 H; 5591 Sales tax on matches 336.222 ■4:662.53 

5 lEJ 

The isolates in ^Ej will be the same as those given in 
Section 5 of paper 1.24 Income-tax* 

£• Dem-onstradon 

Shri C.S* Krishnamurty in his paper 1,24 demonstrates as 
a sample, IPl], IP2Js [2?], [2E] for X724 Income tax_ 

7 Unsolved Problem a 

Invcsdgatkin wiE have to be made to see what levels and 
rounds of [PJ and rounds of [E] arc inquired by each tax- 
Their comparison later will indicate common isolates, if any. 
It will then be possible to know difierentiated |2PJ [2EJ etc* 
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necessary for different taxes. Tlien Only schedules for Tax 
can be finalised. 

PAPER 1*24 
INCOME TAX 

CJS* Kri^hnamurii 

[Dcmomtrxia the Kttiflg tip of Facet Fcpfimi-la vnth OpikiiiBl 
Facets for laCaiiK^^”^ Cmi Tar Endt of dte pqB&ihle facets 
U lustra ti\‘C idicdiila C^f Meat of die mUcs are comparalivc 

ubUn giving CC *i well m UDC Tuotibeia. EptU wSib a table 
of five ewmtples of iubjrcti with their retpectivc GC BW3d ilDC quhiIk 
ben, and pome rcflccdoiu on ibcra]. i- 

0 Intro^iuctioxl 

In paper 1 * 23 , Shri ICO. Puranik deals with the classifica¬ 
tion ofTaxation " in general He has worked the isolates In 
[P. 1 ] of' ■ Taxation Incxime-tax is naturally one of themL 
Its isolate number is 4 '** in CC. Its CC Noi is^, therefore^ 
X 724 . lu UDC No. is 336 - 215 . This paper deals only with 
“ Income Tax *\ It attempts to add further arrays in [Pj/ It 
also attempts a sample facet fomiiila for a few cases. We shall, 
for convenience, Ukc X 724 as the Basic Glass in CC and 
336.215 as the Basic Class in UDC. 

1 [P.l]SotJXC* 


With source as characterisde, we get the folbwing isolatci 
Ln [P.ll 


CC 

No. 

Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

GC 

No. 

Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

2 

PfopcTty 


93 

For loss of 


3 

OdXupatiDn 

1 


empo)Tiient 


. 6 

liiternt 

3 

94 

Restrictive 


8 

Profit 

3 


covenant 





96 

Capital 
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11 

t Many of the isolate numbers are derived by Unscht:du* 
led Mnemonics. 

2 Income on Occupation as source may include salary, 
peiuion^ >vage, annully^ gratuity, fee* commisaion^ perquisites 
(such as free quarters^ free conveyance and free food) and share 
of proht in lieu of salary. 

3 Income from a source is (W) (P]^ 

4 The Isolates in the above table are group-isolates.*' 

12 Sharpen! so of Isolates 

The following table gives an illustrative shaTpemtig of 
aotne of the Isolates in [P.] 


oc 

No. 

Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

CC 

No. 

Isolate 

21 

Land 

336.211.2 

611 

Central 

2S 

House 

336.211.3 


Govern- 

3] 

Salary- 



ment 

32 

Perquisite 


612 

Constituent 

33 

pension 



State 

34 

Gratuity 


616 

Local 

35 

Commission 



Authority 

38 

Prolit in 


62 

Bank de¬ 


lieu of 



posit 


salary 


64 

private in¬ 

61 

Security 



vestment 


2 {P21 PRRSOH 

It is usual for an Income Tm Act to give a dilferenl 
treatment to dtlferent kinds of personality. We ihall regard the 
isolates, based on legal personalityas chaiactciistic, as 
forming [P2J. 
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oc 

No. 

Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

CC 

No. 

Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

1 

Individual 

336.215.1 

6 

liOCal Body 


11 

Single 


S 

Corporate 


12 

Married 



body 


13 

With child* 


81 

Association 

' 


ren 


B2 

Industry 

336,215.2 

2 

Joint family 


85 

Commerce 

336.215,2 

3 

partnership 


86 

Charity 


5 

Alien 


87 

Learned 


51 

Domicile 


93 

Non-resident 


54 

Refugee 






3 [P3] Slib 

In modem practice the fiist slab in Income is usually 
exempt from lax. The later sfal^ arc taxed at progrcaiivdy 
higher rates. This peculiarity leads ui to regard a ** Slab ** 
as an ** Organ The isolates based on “ Slab ” charactedstic 
therefore, form [P3J * The actual Isolates are usually fixed by 
law and it varies from epuntry to country and wiLbin a country 
from time to time. Whatever be the range of each sbb;^ the 
isolate numbers for slabs may be progressively fixed as 2, 3 
etc. The isolate number for ** Super Tax may be uniformly 
taken as 97- Similarly the number for Excess Profit Tax/^ 
may be taken as 90* 

4 Restjiiemce 

Usually residence or non-residence becomes a relevant 
factor in income tax. These may apply to all the classes of 
legal personsp illustrated in the table of section 3* Tliis creates 
only dichotomy among the isolates mentioned in that table- 
It was tho-efbre felt that it was not expedient to provide a new 
level of [PJ for it. It is git-en a place in [P2} itself, Auto-bias 
device will do the ncedfuh 
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The following table gives the isolates in (E) 


cc 

Isolate UDC 

cc Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 

Jurisdlctidji 

6 Assessment 

.027.5 

2 

Exenipdon .027-3 

7 Shifting 


3 

liability 

91 Incidence 

.03 

4 

Deduction <027*7 

95 Effect 

,03 

5 

Rate ^ *026 




6 17F\ 



61 Fob |£] 4 OEDucTTioir 



The following are the isolate suggested: 


oc 

Isolate UDC 

cc Isobte 

UDC 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

t 

Initial aJlnwance 

7 Depletion 


2 

Personal allowance 

a Dnitble tax relief 

.03 

3 

Farnily allowance 

94 Bad debt 


4 

Medical allowance 

96 Gontributors to 


5 

BusLnea^ cxpcnun 

charities and 


& 

Depreciation 

scientific rcscanib 



62 [2P] 

7 SwFTUfO 



The following isolates are 

' suggested; 


cx: 

Isolate UDC 

CC Isolate 

UDC 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

1 

Avoidance 

4 Evasion 
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7 Rotmtis of (R) 

7L [2Ej jfOR [2P] 6 A8SSS5UBVT 
The foUQwing Isobteft art tcDtaiivcty suggested: 


cc 

No. 

Isolate 

CDC 

No. 

CC Isolate 

No. 

UDCW 

No. 





■r^T r '■ 

3 

Collection 

.029 

S * Appeal 


4 

Refund 

,029 



% 

n 

(2E) for f2P] 7 SmmHti 


- 

The follovi^ng isolates are 

tentatively suggested i 

«■ 

CC 

Isolate 

UDC 

CC IspUte 

UDC 

No. 


No. 

No. ■' 

No. 

4 

Control of 



5 

Distoverj,' 


6 Reassessmenl 

♦ 



i Examples 


cc No. 

Subject UDC No. 



X724 

Kneorne tax 

336.215 

X7242 

Taxattnn of income 
from property 

336.215.025:333 

X7242. 82 

Taxation of jneome from 
properly of a busiriess 

concern 

336.215.2.025;333 

X7242, 82:4 

Deductions in the taxa¬ 
tion of income from 
property of a husincss 

concern 

336.215.2.025: 

333,027.7 

X7242, 82 :46 

Depreciation allowance 
in respect of property of 
a business concern 

336-215.2.025: 

333.027.7 
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as . 

9 


9 RvizkvkB 

91 Lsn<it« or Number 

Tabic in icctinn fi gives five snbjecti wiib ihck GC and 
UDC numbers. Tlie average number of digits In CC is 7+6. 
InUDCitUl?. 

92 Reason fob Lrsgth 

In UDG phase iclation has lo l>e used where facets arc 
required. This is because facets are not provided^ This 
results in its numbers being tong. 

93 lyniviDCAwaATtON 

CC numbers individualise all the five subjects- In UDC 
number for the last one is not individiifliising. We have to use 
number for the fourth subject to denote the fifth one* 

PAPER 1*25 

LAW 

E,D. Jayaram 

fCompiPTf Salmcmd and Kct«i a# fmilld*ti*yrta for the 
of Law- Suggciti the jh^fprniiig ed" Ktttie iac^lci in CC- SujqscfU 
Ihe mclosiotii of the tinlale Dpei^fitiin (P21- Po^nu out iho 
sippropnatcacaB of rcganhng many of tile [EJ [P^J* tt^^oominendi 
the imnifor of errtarn bolaics in the |Ei iif Property** to IF2] 

'' Contract ’’ Sen up a fcviicd IP3| fox " CkmUart jtod *" E^'tdcfice 
Seta up IB] for fame [P] isolates]- 

1 History 

P'or the traditional classification of Law, we may take those 
of SaLmond and Keton, 

1 ] Salmonii 

Salmond divides Law into Intrcxluciion including princi¬ 
ples^ sources, and interpretation. Conflict of laws. Public law 
and Private Jaw. ^Fhe second last is divided into Ckinstitutional 
and Administrative law. The last is divided into Property^ 
Obligation and Status- ** Property is further divided into 
Cnrporealj Immatenal^ Encumbrance and Succession, "Obli- 
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gatioQ givea Contract^ Torts, Bankruptcy and Cktmpany 
Status is icpamtcd into Domestic and Extra-domestic, It may 
be noted that 

1 Person would come under .Status ; 

2 Cnminm! law under Privau; law ; 

3 Conflict of laws under Municipal law ; and 

4 InternatlonaJ law is not included^ 

12 Keton 

Keton, however, begins with Internatiotial law as his first 
division. He differs from SaLmond in placing Crkoina] law 
under Public law. He omits Status. His new groups are 
Family, Commercial and Marltluic law^ 

13 DC and UDG 

For library classification, DC {^Decimal Classification) 
is unhelpful for the following reasons: 

1 mixture of facets ; 

2 the inclusion! of subject like constitutional history in 
taw ; and 

3 geographical Lopsidedness^ 

UDC too becomes unhelpful on account of its DC Core, 
Therefore, UDC numbers are not given in this paper^ 

14 CC 

Most of these defects have been remedied by CC (=?C6lon 
Cbssification). This is largely due to its abandoning of the 
tmditiorLal enumcrative method and using the analytko-synthedc 
method. But in edn 1, even CC ti>ok ihc facets in the wrong 
order. This was set nght in edn 2. l*hc facet fonnula wm 
helpfully changed from 

Z [Law]: [Cbmmiiiait>^J to Z [Community]: [Law] 

The practical application of GC, howex^er, has given rise 
to various problems which arc dealt with below: 

2 Amendment to [F2| 

These amendments have been suggested by actual books. 
Therefore, in most cases, the casual book is first mentioned. 
^Phen fallows the discussion and decision. 
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2[ LvUAh 


Evcrsely (W+Bi) Law of domestic rttationif cd by LJ. 
Strungcr-Joncs. £dn 6, t95L 

In cdn 4 of CC* the bolates in the first order array ofI 
Legal Person arc 

J By age and sex 7 State 

2 Family 8 Corporation 

4 Slave 9] Idol 

5 By birth and status 92 Ghurch 

B Abnormal 


The bonk Law of domesdo r-r/dZ/on h not accommodated 
conveniently in any of those* Here we get scime help from 
Salmond* He dhndes ** Legal person ** into Domestic (=^ 
Marriage, Parent, etc.) Extra-Domestic (^Infant, woman, 
lunadc, convict, etc.) The first is based on Fidtidaiy Relation. 
The second ts based on Personal Capacity. Following this hint, 
the isolates in fP2J J Legal Person may be enumerated as 
follows :™ 


I Legul Person 

II By age BJid »cx 

II I Minor 
Its Adult 
114 Male 

] 15 Female 

1151 Unmarried 

1152 Married 

12 By fiduciary relation 

121 hiornage 

1211 Husband and wife 

1214 Concubinage 

1215 Divorce 

122 Parent and child 

1224 Child by mixed marriage 

1225 Adopted child 


1228 Itlegitimatc child 
128 Guardian and ward 
IS By residence 
131 National 
JS4 Person withouc nationa¬ 
lity 

135 Alien 
1351 Domiciled 
1354 Refugee 

14 By occiipatioii 

141 Serf 

142 Slave 

1491 Diplomatic stall 

15 By hirtb and Statas 

{*4j ift [PJ SofY S«:to- 

losyfxctuAng “Alien”) 
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166 

Bajikxupl 




167 

Deaf and 

dumb 

16 

Abnormal 

I6fi 

Blind 


162 

Ittiterate 

17 

State 


163 

Lunatic 

(The 

rest as m 

edn 4 

16^ 

Convict 

CC) 



On ihb basLa^ ihr book under cGn^idcradon wiU get the 
CC No. 23,12. 

22 PeornATv 
22 L GoodwHl 

23 Carter [R) R^gistmtiort ^ Imsitiess namr acl^ 191^^ 
Edn 3, 192S. ^ 

CC has no number for Busmes^i Nacnc It is a specii^ 
of" 2671 Good ^Vill We have id divide h into 

267 LI Business name 26713 Lot^adon of business 

Tlie aspect of registration will be dealt with under **" 93 
document 

225 Trade Mark 

“Trade Mark'* includes "Trade Name**. This latter 
has no number m edn 4 of CC. A separate niimhcr is oft^ 
required for it in documcittatiop work. Tlic number may be 
26751. 

229 Name 


24 LLnnell (A), Laws ^ namrs^ publict ptiinaii and 
coTporalt. 1939 , 

"Name*' is a gencriq term w^hich Includes “ Busintss 
name ** besides “ personal name “ honoriiic " and title *** 
A new number ja needed to denoie its generic sense. But 
books on the subject are rare. Therefore 26791 in the second 
octave was arrived au 
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23' Contact 

DoLd (Gilbeirt W.Fi,} Stiptdafmh fir ^ third parij, 1948> 

ThU caiLses llic for Si spiKital numbcrr for Uir exct'ptio- 
rial cases, mostly^ of eokitTBcu entered inin by persons In a 
rLdudar)' capacity* ThU dpai not.arise often. IL may be given 
tbe number 392 in tbe second octave. 

26 Cp>iFi4CT ow Law 

Bentwich (NJ. Law qf domieik and nax^^sswH^ JBIJ* 
book gives rise to die following problems : 

** Conflict of Law ** arises out of a foreign element in an 
action. It lias three distinct divisions: 

J Jurisdiction 

2 Choice of law 

3 Validity of foreign judgments. 

L and 3 have been provided for in the [E] facet for 7 of 
[P2]. But 2^ Choice of law^ with which thii l™k deab^ 
cannot be given a number under the regular schedule. Because 
there can be no choice of law In common action as such. We 
may therefore have 

DZ, 66 for Choice of Law. 

But still ca-extctislvencss is not readied. Succession has 
not been provided for* There is a lacuna in the schedule* This 
wlLL be dealt with later in section 498. 

27 Cause or Action 

In GC we have as an isolate Ln [P2], "^7 Suit A 
** Suit is really executive action^ ** Cause of action ** t^il] be 
a more suitable term. It emphasises the legal right enabling 
the iiistitution of a suit or a complaint* “ 7 Cause of action " 
will apply ta civil action as wcU as criminal proceedings. No 
further subdivision of " civil action ” is called for* ** Crimbial 
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procMdidgs", however, call for the following gub-ciivisions 
753 Summons case 754 Warrant case 
735 Session! cose 

28 COD&T 

There are n number of books speciahsing on the practice 
of diflerent English Courts of Law. 

1 Eentwich (N)» Thi pr^tict of thf Coum:it in 
judicial TTMtiiiTi. Edn 3* 1937. 

2 Dacikll (E.R.}« Chancery Fracitce ed by Sydney 

Edward Williams and Frank Guthric^Smith. 
Edn 8. 2V* 1914. 

3 Chitly Fonm qf cirni pwe^dingt in th* 

King's Bemh Dirmfln qf ths High Ceurt qf Justus 
cd by Phillip Clark, Edn 6. J931. ' 

4 Tristnam (T-H.) and Cotte PmbaU praetks 

ed by Leader (E.W«J etc. Edn 18- 1940^ 

5 Phillip (E«A«). Prastm qf (Hi dimrci cd by Spicer 

(E.E,). Edn 4. 195L 

6 Roscoe (E.S.). AdmiTolij juriidictiitn and pFocticf of 

the High Ceurt of Jmtice ed by Geoffrary Hutchinson. 
Edn 5. 193L 

In India tcM)* there are distinct rules for practice for the 
appellate and original sides of High Courts and for the suberdU 
nate judiciary* Here is a si^ested schedule. 

Isolate United ICingdom India Other 

No. Countries 

811 privy Council and Supreiuc Court Supreme 

House of Lords Court 

812 High Court High Court 

8121 Chancery Appellate Side 
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Isolate United Kingdom India Other 

Countries 


8122 

Bench 

Original Side 

8123 

P^batc Divorce 
and Admiralty 


81231 

Probate 


81232 

Divorce 


81233 

AdniiraJty 


813 


Subordinate 

Judiciary 


292 SouBce 

Acharya (B.K.J CodijieaAm in British In^a^ 1914. 

An ■* Enactment " (CG No. 928) is an individual piece 
of legislation and an esiensioii of this is the ** Code ", The 
latter has been described as " a text book enacted b)r the Jegisb- 
ture," This will retjuire a number. 9287 has bra decided 
upon. " 7 " is mnemonic for " PenonalitY ”* 

294 Evioencz 

l*t'us consider the following books:— 

1 Wills (W) FtijuipUs if ciicmataiaial emdauit. 
Combined English and Indian edn 7. English edn 

by V.R.M. Galtie. Indian edn by M. Krishna- 
machariar, 1936. 

2 Tregarchen (J.B.C.) Law nf hearsay evidence. 1915. 

3 Sichd (W.S.) Practice relating to witnesses. 1867. 

These books called for tlie following divisions of '*94 
Evidence " in the [P2J. These isolate numbers use unscheduled 
mnemonics. 
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941 By s«ii«e 

9411 Direct - 

9412 GircurmUntLal 
9414 Hearsay 

^44 Qy Chaimet 


9441 Oral 

944B Documentary 

947 By VaUdity 

9471 Primary 

9472 Secondary 


296 DocuTMitirr 

Norton (R-R). Deids. Edn 2. 1928 

Kelly (J*H0* Draftsmen. Edn 8- 1933 

A new number ^^ 98 Dociifwnt" b needed in [FZ]^ to 
accommodate bookA of ihb nature. 


3 Change fr^wtx [EJ to [P3| 


The schedules enumerating [Z\ for the fod in [P2] should be 
regarded ajs schedules in [PS]. For, these arc niore like (W) [PJ 
Organ of thcLr respective [PZ] foci. The “Contract" is a manifes¬ 
tation oflP] in the context of " Z Law so are Capacity for 
contract''i Form of contractFormation of contract**! 
etc. 


4 Revisiaii of |P3| 


The following addition to or revision of tlic several schedules 
of the original [E], now regarded as fP3|| b dcsirahk. 

42 Fob [l^i Z PaoPBary 

42 1 Pre-emption 

Kathalay {D.W.R.J^ Tnetist ern £hf law of pre-mpdon 
trt British Irutsa {and allur fdaas], 1928. 

“ Prc-*emption ’* was not provided for under ** Property 
The number 195 is now given for iL ^^5" U mnemDiiic for 
** Commerce ” or **Salc and purchase**. 


426 Succession 


Basu (N,D+) sumssioR ncL 1946 
Jarman {TJ With. Edn 7* 1938, 3V* 
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These books are illustrative of a tcKion of books on thest 
subjects. Succession lias no number under '■ Property We 
may thererorc give the following nuinhers. These follow 
Unscheduled mnemonics. 

6 Succession 63 Testamentary 

61 Intestate 


43 Fob IP2) 3 CktsTBACfr 


1 

Capacity 

33 

Gonjidcration 

Ill 

Minor 

4 

Illegal 

1152 

Married womati 

41 

Statutory 

135 

Alien 

411 

Lottery^ 

163 

Lunatic 

412. 

Wage 

164 

Drunkard 

413 

Stock exdtange 

165 

Convict 

414 

Insurer 

17 

Stale 

415 

Money lender 

18 

Corporation 

42 

IminoraL 

181 

Unincorporated a&socia* 

43 

Restrkint of marriage 


don 

44 

Champerty and raain> 

198 

Executor and adminis^ 


icnancc 


trator 

45 

Crime 

2 

Form 

46 

Restraint of trade 

21 

Written 

47 

Against public polity 

22 

Oral 

5 

Voidable 

221 

Executed 

51 

Fraud 

222 

Executory 

52 

Misrepresen tation 

223 

Implied 

53 

Condidon and warranty 

2231 

By conduct 

54 

Uberimoe fidd 

2332 

By euslotn 

541 

Itisurance 

2233 

By Liw (of quasi-con* 

542 

Sale of land 


tract) 

543 

Suret)'^hip and guaran* 
tee 

3 

Formation 

544 

Partnership 

31 

Offer 

545 

Company 

32 

Acceptance 

55 

Duress 


23S 
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6 

Fmfitratiaii 

79 

Judgment 

61 

Vis mAjor 

791 

Breach 



792 

Set off 

7 

Di^cbarge 



71 

performance 

8 

Remedy 

72 

Faymeot 

81 

Damage 

73 

Accord 

82 

Specific performance 

74 

Release 

83 

Injunction 

75 

Alteration 

84 

Rectification 

76 

Death 

85 

Reebion 

77 

Trading with the enemy 



78 

Limitation 

9 

Ajaignmevit 


47 Fob ^ CAxra* or AcnoK 


1 

Fmeedure 

4191 

Affidavit 

2 

Jurisdiction 

4194 

Gommbsion for evidence 

21 

Forum 

4195 

Bail 

22 

Res judicata^ Autrefois 

4196 

Interim relief 


acquit, Autrefob con- 

4198 

Receiver 


convict 

5 

Trial 

3 

Inatirutioit 

51 

Burden of proof 

4 

Preliminary 

52 

Evidence 

41 

pleading 

521 

Chief cxaininatiori 

4115 

Process 

324 

Cross examination 

4117 

Communicadon to 

526 

Re-examination 


accused 

54 

Compromise 

412 

Written statement, Plea 

6 

Judgment 

413 

Discovery 

61 

Contested 

415 

Preliminary disposal 

62 

Consent 

416 

Production of document 

63 

£x parte 

417 

Issue* Chaige* Discharge 

65 

Avtfard 

419 

Interdocutary proceed¬ 

68 

DeclaraEory 

234 

ing 

696 

Foreign 


551 

5512 

5513 

552 

553 


Symbolic Meta 

475 For [P2J 755 Sessions’ Gitsc 

The following additional isolates an: ncr^ssafy:— 
Committal prck««d- 5534 Objection 

554 

List of defence witness 
Committal 555 

5e«gioii’s Trial 
Appointment of Juror 5S7 


475 


494 For [P2] §4 Evidence 


Head-ing of committal 
evidmeo 

Inspecdoici of place 
of occurmice 
Verdict of Jury 


1 

Admissibility 

3 

Weight 

2 

Relevancy 




498 For 

[P2| 98 I>ocunieiit 

1 

Dmftmg 

4 

Rectiheation 

2 

Execotbn 

5 

ClcinocIlatJoni 

3 

Registration 


i 


5 Formation of |P4] 



51 Fob [P21 7 [P3] 6 

JirnoMEKT 

2 

Partition 

521 

Mandatory 

3 

Specific performance 522 

Reatiictivc 

34 

Restitution 

6 

Money 

5 

Injunctton 

61 

Damage 

5J 

By duration 

62 

Maintcfiance 

511 

Temporary" 

8 

Praha tc 

512 

Perpetual 

93 

Arbitration 

52 

By nature 

931 

Award 


PAPER 1-26 

SYMBOUC META LANGUAGE 

^ RanganaUtan 

[Sum wkh the onuttiiatiDa th»t n idinne d" rkaj^atian u on artificUl 
hinguaftc. DijaiBict the dilTerRiec in the Uytmfng cf maihrr Con^c 
uid oUicT languages, Dc^xlqps the cofietpt of Mcdiitin Language^* 
m the kumiiig proew* Dearnbu the rale of ” Toed Lsjignti^ in 
building Artificial Language. Shtmn the d^twlMince due lo the ibc of 
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LaingiJ4p;^ U Tf»l l^JUKj^umj^F. Mdka Oul P cav for ihc laS^ 

Ilf a Symbolic loci Lafirt^ungc. Dr^orrbfp the S^mboJk Tod 
T-nnp^nep^ cd lH lihnuy Rfscarth Cltct^ at l^thi (or 

truclinR clasttiliratDf y Orucrihea ihc mir Symbolic Meta 

. Lan^^uo^v SlAlCS tht ncceniity for oTf^ni'FEng in vltiiiif up 

iu'ch m 

r., 1 Artificial Language 

A ichem* of cbssificiitiDn Limounc^ to an artificial Janguage# 
It ait ardlicial language iraproviued for ihc spccilit purpEiJSC of 
the mechanisation of the maintenance of a preferred sequence and 
the insertion of new" ratc^orie* in the preferred seq-LiencCj with a 
clasdEcatorv term of tti own but withoul aifccling the term de* 
noting any nf the already existing categories. Arrangetnriit 
being the main purpose^ classjfiQatory language b appropriately 
a language of ordinal numbers^ In other words, itt phonemes 
are all ordinal numbers. This attiheial language requires care¬ 
ful building up^ It has to 1^ developed and extended from time 
lo time to me*t new situations^ 

IJ DrSQUALiriCATtOK OF NAtUKAb LanUOAOB 

A natural Laiigyage is di^^qualified tu serve the purptose 
nf classificatory language. This is due to the genesb of a natural 
language. "Hie words La a natural language gut created origi¬ 
nally to express emotional impuUes.^ The emottonai impulses did 
not Imvc any fiUatory order among thcmsclven. Therefore^ 
queiiuion of helpful secjuence among such early wi>nU could not 
have arisen. The transition from emotional wuixls to intellec¬ 
tual ones was casual. It has been drawn nut through centuriea* 
rhcreforc words were improvised to express thought, in as 
casual a way as those for emotious. But among the possible se¬ 
quences of thought, it is possible to pick out one os more helpful 
than many others. Among etjually helpful oma, it is found neces¬ 
sary to prefer one, forcibly though it be. Every scheme of 
classification docs it. The names of the categoKcs in a natural 
language do not fall, when arranged alphabedcally, in the some 
sequence as the preferred sequence of the thought represented 
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by them. It b ion laic iti ihc day to ro-desifto die ^xjrdji of a 
natural lanj^agc to make ihe words fall in the prcrcmcd 
sequence, Even if they are so re-designed, as a natural lan¬ 
guage U the proj>erty of Mr. Evciy^bodyi there is no means of 
preventing their again lieing thrown into a form not paralkl to 
the preferred hclpfu! sequence of the categories representing 
them. For these reasons, a natural language h disquallhed to 
serve as a elassifiealnry language. A language of ordinal num- 
berSp controlled by select CKp^rts and pr<Jteetecl from interference 
by Mr. Everybody^ has to be created to ^rs'e as cLissIScatory 
language, 

2 Leamiog Language 

Any language is in reality a bundle of conventions. The 
conventions of a natural language began In pre^hlstoric times. 
They are being varied and added tfa continuously. The varia¬ 
tion and addiliiin can be acid are made by any mcm1>er of the 
comitiiinity using that natural language. On tiic other hand an 
artificial language should have originated only in hbiuric cimesp 
Most current artihcla! Languages have originoted only in the near 
past. Their conventions are even more sev^erc than those of a 
natural language. Hicir variation Is controlled by a few ex¬ 
perts^ It Is called an artllicial Language on account of these 
reasons. A natui^l as wcl] as an o/tiJicIal language have how¬ 
ever this in commciji. They' are Esoth f>undles of cc^nvention« 
There is nothing truly ■** natural *■ in them. The epithet 
'* natural ” and ^' fMovcntlon ** cannot go ipgethen Any coit- 
vention is artificiaL Therefore there b need to learn " a 
language—as mucli need to learn " a natural language os to 
** learn ** an artlficia] Language. 

21 Mother Tonotfe 

The learning of muther tongue begins even in infancy^ 
It b Icamt by Association and Imitation* Social pressure 
induOB Itnitatlozi of great intensity* The urge for survival 
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induces AasocLatinn of great mtensity. Sacccas in the learning 
of a language is rncasured by the sponiaiiejt>' of an expression in 
the language getung auociatetl with the thought embodjctl in 
it and Pki Ew/a, iTie time-lag^ if any ^ Li a measure of the income 
pletcncss of iciiming. Successful teaming of a Language implies 
inseporablUly of a thought and the expression embodying it* 
In hb invocatory vecsc Lit the Raghupmuso^ Kalidasa compares 
this fusion of expression and thought to the fusion of Farv^ad and 
Paramti%vara* l^sychologuts have employed statistical method 
to measure the extent of successful teaming of Language in dUfer* 
ent ages* *rbe following table is jllustrated: 


Years 

No, of words Icamt 

8 

■■ i 


m 


.. 5,400 

12 


7,000 

a 


9,000 

Average ad uU .. 


it,700 

Superior adult 

m m 

13,500 


According to Ballard, “ between the ages of S and 14 (a penon) 

increases hU sbore of undeistood words at the rate of 900 words 
per annumH That is to say, the ordinar>^ child learns the 
meanings of two or three new wordf every day The above 
table shows that an average person learns one fourth of his words 
eii'en before enteKng school. He leams three fourths of his words 
before emerging from childhood, 'fhese facets show that mother 
longue U learnt without the mediation of any other language. 

211 Standard Language 

But even in the moiher tongue, there is a Standard 
Language. ThU diOerj tn greater or smaller degree from an 
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individiiaL version of ii and even fram a r^ion^s vei^ion* WhiU? 
SLt schooln a child is taught standani language- In learning it^ 
hU awn individuaL version or the local wrsion af Ms community 
is used as mediutp. 

The mediating language in the process of learning—in 
ihU case the individual or local version of the mother tongue—- 
may be denoted by dte Medium Language In this case^ 
the Medium-Language and the Standard Language appear to 
l)c very much alike, when vieived superficially. One does not 
feel much the burden of having to use two languages simultane¬ 
ously. As an offset against tins advantagCt an unconscious min¬ 
ing up of one's own indUidual or regbnal language and the jar¬ 
gon of Medium language on the om side and the Object Lan¬ 
guage dn the other, takes place. This leads to fallacy. This 
corrodes the correct acqumtion of the Object Language—the 
standard language in this case. How'ever^ it Is true to say that 
the mother tongue (entirely) and its standard form (to a laig^ 
extent) are learnt more or less by ** Direct Method ** i.e. without 
the intervension of a totally alien tongue, 

22 Second Lanoijage 
221 Wrong Use of Direct Method 

The position is different in learning a second language—- 
a classical or so called " Dead Languageor a modem lan¬ 
guage, A child living in a billingual area often picks up the 
second language also by " Direc Method ”—in the same way 
in whicli it picks up its modier tongue* It b not howrii'cr so 
when a second Uoguage has to he learnt m a sodat setting where 
it is not current. It is even more so when U has to be learnt after 
the stage of childhood. Direct method Is not eifective in such a 
context. About hfty years afo^ the direct method impHed in 
the learning of mother tongue was sought to be fordbty Introdu¬ 
ced in the learning of a second language, he adverse context 
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described above. \\Title undergoing training nl the Teachers 
College, J fclt the horror of this improper use ordiiect method, 

222 Medium Language 

teaming is made more comfortable through the mediadon 
of the mother longue of the learner. In oihcr words, the use of 
the motlier tongue as the medium language minimises the dtlTi- 
cultics of learning a second language, when did facilities of living 
with the people using it as mother longue do not exist, Heitr it 
must be conceded lliat the mediation of the motlier tongue de^ 
lays die incidence of spontaneity in associating thought with the 
expression in the second language. The longer this delay, the 
greater will be the faults in the use of tlie second language as an 
accumte medium of cominunicaiion. The prescription is some¬ 
what as foUmvi i Begin witli the use of mother tongue as medium 
language ; progressively drop its use ; aim to aiisoriarr thought 
and expression in the second Language without mediation by 
mother tongue or the medium language. 

23 ABTTFICtAt. La^iOUAUK 

The learning of artificial language by direct mctJiod is 
nearly Impossible. Thought and its expression in artificial 
language cannot be associated and fused togetJier wiUioui 
mediation fay a natural language as medium language in the 
earlier stages. Artificial language can be used producth’ety 
only after spontaneity us established between tliought and its 
expression in artiJicbl language and the need for medium 
language is totally eliminated. This can be attained only by 
persistent practice. This is a warning to learners. It takes time 
to reach the level of spontaneity. This is a warning to teachers, 

3 Bu^diiig^ Ardflci^ 

In a sense standard language a bo is an artificial language. 
No doubt its artificiality is slight. To get mastery^ of standard 
language, it is not, sufficient to depend merely on the individual 
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or the local version of the iruothcr tonj^uc as rnediuin language^ 
A new language has lo impnivised. It is improvised by gram¬ 
marians, It Consists of the tcchnicaJ language built by gramma-^ 
rians, \\c may call It Gramm aria n*s Jargon The relation 
between the Grammarian's Jargon and the stand aid language 
needs attention^ The standard language ii a alighiJy artsficiaJ 
language. It is [>eing bui-lt^ It is the language forming the njl>- 
Ject ofstudy^ The grammarian’'s jargon is a “ Tool^Languagc " 
employed in builduig up and studying the standard language- 
In contradistinction the language being built or studied may be 
called Object Language% " Jn tiib case the Tool Language 
has got much hi common with the Object Language^ The 
script is the samCi The wntax b often the same. Tlie mor- 
phoU^’ i% not very difTereril. The ev^ntbl difference concerns 
seinasinlogy. Therefore the strain of the preliimnary acc^uisi- 
tion of the Tool Language is not felt. In fact it U not evTti 
recognised as difTcrirnt from natural language— eitiicr from 
standard language or an individual or lixal veision. 

4 TooLLanguage 

Tile distinct ton Ixrtwccn Tool-Language and Object 
Language came to be recognised only in recent years^ Even the 
distinctian between the natural language and either of the above 
Lsonty recent. The emergence of it is traceable lo the vieiv of 
mathemaxics as a langiiage^ taken by a class of thinkers of fate 
nineteenth century', Frege was one of die first to do so. The 
first culmination of this was in ifie Prindpta matk^jn&iiia (1910) 
of Wiitchead and Rtissell. The chief contribution of this class 
of tliinkeri was diUelosure of the dangers of using a natural 
language as Twl-Languagc, 

41 RErBscno?f Due to 

In a natural language a word has several under-tones and 
tones of mcaningt trt addition to totally different meanings. 
When It is uttered^ it does not convey an idendea) mraning 
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to aU- Frequently there 15 a Light shade of diffcrmce* This 
difference occurs not only as bct^’cen hearers of the word but 
also as between them and the person uitcntig iL Hie result is 
refraction of conuntiDJcation Often the refraction is only 
slights It does not lake away far froin the sight of the intended 
meanings However^ a chain of such reriaclions in the course of 
a Continued communicatiDn leads to an utter faiJiite of conunu- 
njcadon. In fact^ the word emanattag from the per^ns at the 
two ends of communication is no longer truly articulate to each 
other. It nearly becomes a ** noise This fault in the use of 
a natural Language as Tool-Launguage in building an artificial 
language may be called *' Refraction due to suggestion ”, 

42 Law of Par^imosv 

Tn the development of an ardfictal language, several new 
ideas get created. Sum^ of them are deep composite ideas. They 
first get expressed in terms of a number of simpler constituent 
ideas^ Therefore Uie expression for a new depth-idea is vcr\' 
long. They have further to be repeated often. Their communi* 
cation* therefore* requires a considerable time* and breath or 
writings Moreover, the expressive multi worded terms repre-^ 
sen ting them act as a distraction to ihe mind+ For the 
const! tutent elements of the depih-^thought are not often 
relevant. It is only the integrated whole that is rele^'^nl. 
Therefore there is also wastage of thought. This triple 
wastage of dme, breath nr lalniur of writing, and thought 
is repugnant to the Law of Parsimony. “ Brevity is 
necessar)', 

43 Stbaix of TmjTEisG 

The strain of thinking—'making inference or arrive at 
judgment^—becumes great when the thinking is done through 
the medium of natural language. This amounts to saying that 
the communicadon of one^s thought to oneself in a productive 
way leading to furtlier thought becomes arduous. Everybody 
experiences it occasionally! when facing involved thinking. The 
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buildkg up ot un artificial language is like charting n totally 
foreign forest^ The thought-masses to be developed and tidied 
up arc often strange. They very often also l>ccomc too volumi¬ 
nous. During the last twentyiive years, I had felt the cruciadng 
pain of this experience in the course of building up the Colon 
Language, Agaiti the demonstralion to students and collea^ 
gues, of the progness of die thought involved in dev'cloping a 
dassiheatory' language. Is also most itylng. The lace of the au¬ 
dience has often clearly showed that my words had totally 
" missed the bus^^^ This is due to die simultaneous in^dence 
of : 

1 A new mode of thinking ; and 

2 A new region of thought. 

^llie natural language blurs both the thought and the mode of 
thinkings Thus both in thinking by oneself and in promaiing 
thinking in other natural language causes considerable 
strain. One always fee^ the need for avoiding such a strain^ 

5 Solution 

I'hese faults in a natural language, used as tool-language, 
are being brought home to our mind in recent years in the 
u'cekly meetings of the Library Research Circle of the Indian 
Library Association^ In the finit few meetings, we felt atmi^t 
totally lost* And yet we were only a do^cn people^ We had 
lived from 2 to 15 years together. We had been accustomed lo 
each other^s language. We had been accustomed also to each 
other's way of thinking. All this was of no avail when facing 
the building up of a progressive, dynamic sclf-pcrpctuatingp 
artificial, dossificatory language on a sound basis^ It Is this 
experience which led to the anal>'sb of the difhcultics mentioned 
in section 4. The solution is found in symbolic language. 

In a similar dtuaiioiii our ancient logiciaiis of the Nyaya 
School had sought to avoid the faults due to hononyms, and 
undertones and oi^'ur-toncs not amounting to homonyms, by 
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iisin^ ** nf> sense’’ 6r the s* tailed non-scnaical w^rds in denote 
ofl-recurritiK nciA^ uniia oe c\^n b1oc)u oF thoughl. Adoption of 
such artificial words tontribmed not a littk to the grrat progrErs 
made by the Nyaya School of Logicians. Again in Uter tlntes, 
mathematicians and chemists had used even more " no sc rise ” 
symboU to nepresent new^ and even old, ofl-rcctiiTing new units 
or blocks of thought. This made m think of using s>^mbots“ 
S.c. of developing a Symlx?lic Tool-Language. We have nut yrt 
des^elr>pcd it fully. We are util I using both u cumbmation of 
natural language and tool language^ But even the small extent 
of the grafting of symbolic language has giwn considerable relief 
to die discussion in our Sunday meetings of the Librarv^ Research 
Circle. 

61 SvKuoLicr Tool LANflOAOK 
The ftillowing is a glossary^ of the s>^mbub in the Symbolic 
Tool-Language aljready impirovised to make ihc buildJiig of the 
artificLal classificatoiy' language comfortable. The use of thesr 
symbols has eliminated much of the usual refraetbn due to 
homonyms, under-tones and o%-«r-innes, unavoidal^le in wards 
of natural language^ 


61 Fpndauei^ai* CATEGoaisa 
fiUf Round, Level, Array and Octave 


Symbol 

Meaning 

Symbol 

Meaning 

(FC) 

Fundamental 

(R) 

Round 


Category 

(rR) 

T th Round 

fA) 

Array 

(fR.lL.flA.iO] Ith Octave of 

(-A) 

flth order Array 

the a th Array 

(L) 

Level 


of the / ih 

{«*> 

i tfa Level 


Level df iJie 

(6) 

Octave 


r di Round 

t#G» 

t th Octave 


etc., etc* 
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612 About, Dcuvc 


Symbol 

Meaning 

Symbol Meaning 

(OJ 

Octave 

(/O) Last Octave 

UO) 

Fi rst Octave 

-t*' 

(^O) Pre-First Octave 


6JE Ener^ 

Serial c , 7 

SjthIxjI 

Meaning 

Symboi. Meaning 


£l 

(E) 

* fFC) Energy 

£10 

(£.7) 

[2iGJ of tEj= 

E2 

[El 

(E) facet* 

1 


Second Last 



aiUm&tU^ly (IR) 


Octave of [E] 



lEJ 

EIJ 

fE.8] 

(UO) of[E]== 

E3 

IE./] 

C/o) orm 



Last Octave of 

u 

: l£.fj 

^/0)gr{EJ 



[EJ 

£5 

lE-^] 

ipo) oflE] 

E12 

m. 

{2R) [EJ^ 

£6 

JE.1J' 

(lO) or[E] 



Second 

£7 

[E.2J 

(20) of (Ej 



Round Energy 

E8 

IE.3J 

(30) of IE] ^ 

’ ■ ' ) 


Facet 

£9 

IE.6J 

(3fOJ of f£J = 

£13 

[2E/J 

(/O) or[2E] 



Third Last 


etc. 

elti 



Octave of [E] 

EH 

^E 

(fR) [£) 



6] M 

Matter 


Symbol 

Meaning 

Symbol 

Meaning 

Ml 

^M) 

(FC) Matter 

M7 

[Mm] 

(IRftiL) [M] 

M2 

[M] 

(M) faiiet 

M8 

[2M] 

(2R) |M| 



olifnuttiBtfy 



altmuiltieljf 

1 


(IRTL) [Ni] 



(2RIL) [Ml 

M3 

[M.m] 

(mA) of[Mj 

M9 

[2Mm] 

{2RmL) IMJ 

M+ 

[M.ni./J (/O) of CmA) 

nlO 


(fiRmL) [MJ 


otc. 

of[M] 

nil 


iJO} of (lA) of 



etc. 



'(n RfliL)IM] 

M5 




etc.' 

etc. 

M6 

IM2] 

(iR2L) IMJ 


. (. 1 ) 
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6!P 

Personality 


Symbol 

Meaning 

Symbol 

Meaning 

Pi (P) 

P2 (PI 

(FG) Personality P3 [q?p. 1/] 
fP) lacci. 

atternoliuelj etc. 

(IRIL) [PJ 

(iO) of(lA) 
of(flRpL) [PJ 

etc. 

CIS Space 

Symbol 

Meaning 

Symbol 

Meaning 

51 <S) 

52 (SJ 

(FC) Space 
(S) faecl 

S3 [S.1./J 
etc. 

(/0)ofClA)of 
[S] etc. 

BIT Time 

Symbol 

Meaning 

Symbol 

Meaning 

Tl (T) 

T2 [T] 

(PC) Time 
(T) facet 

T3 {T.l/J 

(/O) of (I A) 
of (T] etc. 


62 Rehabks 

1 The alternative toeaiung of [E], [MJ and [PJ creates 
homonyms. But we are satufied that in any given contCKl 
one and only one of these two meanings mil be intelligible. 

2 It is found that 

21 (E) can have (R), no fL), no (A) but (0). 

22 (M) and {PJ can have [R), (LJ, (A) and (0) 

23 (S) and (T) (S) and (T) can have no (R), no 

(L) but (A) and (0), 
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S3 GeKISBAL Ck^TffVENYlON 

TJic following convcnttdtis will be adopted m the use of 
brackets ; 

1 Bare letter or number without brackets for ** Digit 
in Class Number or Book Number. ” 

2 Letter or letters in ( ) for ** Contractions of 

words 

3 Letter or Jecccj^ follo^iwd by other symbols m [ ] 

Facet with indication of Rounds Level, Array and 
Octave^ as the case may be* 

4 letter With a “ bar over k for the ** Negative of 

the word represented by the letter without the 
Example (W) _ not (W) not whole 

5 Use has yet lo be found for other kinds of brackets 

such as ^ and 

64 Looical AppAftATua 


Logical Stands for 

Apparatus 


ST 



h the same as 

SS 

1 


has the ^me meaning as 

S3 



Jias the same measure as 

S4 

a 


is defined as 

S5 



nearly 

S6 



is nearly the same as 

S7 

I 


has nearly the same meaning as 

Sfi 

~x= 


has nearly the same measure as 

S9 

~a 


is defined nearly as 

SIO 

NT or - 

or/ 

ts not 

SIT 

N*or 


is not the same as 

S12 

M B or 

1 

has not tJie same meaning as 

S13 

N *= or 


has not the same measure as 

SI4 

N a Of 

a 

h not dchned as 
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Logical 

Apparatus 

Stands for 

SlA 

V ( ^ ^ ) 

b any all of ....} 

S16 

JJ V or V 

is nnt all of or b some of 

S17 

3 

is any of 

SL8 

K 3 or a 

is none of 

519 

< 

precedes 

S20 

> 

succeeds 

521 

O 

b coniiiined in 

522 

K 0 0*' 0 

b hot containetl in 


65 Assumed Terms 

One pr the causes for foilurc in cornmunicatiQn and for 
fallacy in ihinking is raiiure tq distinguish between Assumed Term 
and Defined Term. FaUurc in comnuinicatkin and fallacy in 
thinking arc caused abo by the unconsefous introduction of new 
A^umed Terms in the course of thinking. This vitiates the 
Universe of Discourse. This has Ijcen dlscuncd in Section 064 
of Dialecucs of the Vd^ (0) ofS^R. Rangnnatlian in the Jiiiwb 
pmn of the 1952, 210-211 i Minimising these faults is 

one of the consdous eObrts being made in the Library- Research 
Circle. We arc cqllecting the Assumed Terms occurring in the 
budding up of ebssificator)^ Language, Some time is spent in 
coming to an agTcemcnt about the true meaning of each “ Assu¬ 
med Term to be “ Assumed This usually in%^olves the pro¬ 
cess of one anqiher^s narra ting experiences from life. Sometlrnca 
it involves pointing to a concrete object, aMcmblage of objects 
or symbols. 

651 Illuatmtive List 

1 Attribute 

2 Exiitent 
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3 Finite 

4 Idea Plane 
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^ InHnlte 
B Measure 

7 Notation^] Plant 

8 Out, Tvvoj Three* etc. 


9 School of thought 

10 Separable 

11 Separate 

12 Verbal Plane 


652 Contracdon 

To Kcure brevity in the defimtiotu in the next section 
the folbwing contractions will be used; 


Contraction Term Cantractiori Term 


(Am) 

AmpKfying 

(FC) 

Fundamento] Category 


Amplified 

(I) 

Isolate 

(Ar) 

Array 

(II) 

IsalaCr of order 1 

(Arl) 

Array of order 1 

(iB) 

Isolate of order n 

(Am) 

Array of order a 

( 11 ) 

lik>late Idea 

(At) 

Attribute 

(IN) 

Isolate Number 

(BCJ 

Basic Class 

(IP) 

Idea Plane 

(C) 

Class 

(IT) 

I^late Term 

(cej 

Ganfinical Class 

(MG) 

Main Class 

{Cd) 

Compound 

(ffP) 

Notatiamal Planer 

(Ch) 

Characteristic 

(Ph) 

Phase 

(CN) 

Class Number 

(Sq) 

Sequence 

(Ca) 

Complex 

(Sub) 

Subject 

(CS) 

Glassification Scheme 

(U) 

Universe 

(F) 

Facet 

(VP) 

Verbal Plane 


A contraction may be taken to stand for singular or plural 
form according to conieNt. 


G53 Defined Temui 

Here are some illtatrations of defined terms i— 

1 Many \ (2, J etc.) 

2 " ‘‘(U) ay (Many ExUtentsj 
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3 

(C) in (IP) 

II 

U 

(Sub) in (VP) 

(CX) in (NP) 

4 

(MG) 

03 

[(C) enumerated aa (MC) in a 

(GS) 1 

s 

(GC) 

03 

((C) enumerated as (OC) in a (CS) ) 

6 

(BC) 

era 

s (MC), (CG) ) 

7 

(Ch) 

a 

[(At) ineidctit in different measutea at 
Iciut on two exialenls in tlte (G)] 

8 

(11) 

03 

[ Division ofa (U) baicd nn 1 (Ch) | 

9 

(12) 

03 

1 Diviiion ofa (U) based in nicuession 
on 2 (Ch) 1 

10 

(In) 

03 

[Division ofa (U) based in succession 
on n (Ch) J 

11 

(1) 

03 

[{in (12). {u)\ 

12 

(Arl) 

tiv 

(11) 

13 

(Ar2) 

ov 

[(12) of 1 of (!l)j 

14 

(Ar3) 

ov 

[(13) of 1 nf (12) of 1 of (11) ) 

13 

(An) 

av 

[(Irt) of 1 or(li»-l) of (In-2).of 

1 of (11) [ 

16 

(Tr) 

a 

[(Sq) of (Ch) used to fomi a (Sq) of 
(Ar)l 

17 


ov 

1(1) based on 1 (Tr)] 

IS 

(A*) (13 

1 

[(School of Thought )] 

19 

{Am) (F) 

av 

l(Am) [1)1 

20 

(CdC) 

DS 

[(BC), 1 or many (I)] 

21 

(CxC) 

0 

[{Many (BC) or (CdC)) 

22 

(C) 

03 

[((BC). (CdC), (CxC)] 

23 

(Ph) 

03 

[(BC) or (CdC) of a (CxC)! 

24 

(FC) 

03 

((P), (M), (E). (S). (Dl 


7 Brevity 

The use of Symbolic Language brin|^ in Brevity, lliis 
ncedb no proof. But the designing of Symbolic Tool Language 
is by no means easy, U has taken ntarty iS monllis to stabilbe 
the S>uibo1s Listed in section 6 and its subdivisions. The sym- 
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lx>Ur structure had to be frcqucnily pulkrt dmvn. This w« 
traced to lack of Circumspection and farsight in the earlier a ttem- 
pLs, VVe have a iimited choice of S>Tnbol 5 , We have to make 
them go tfic longest way. Of course, in a naturaJ language, we 
make, say, 52 alphalwtical symbob express every conceivable 
thought. Rut then, we do not put any limit on the number of 
Ictteis in a wnrd, or the number of words in a sentence, and so 
on, fn other words, Brevity is not of the very essence of natural 
language—brevity of the kind sought in symbolic language. 

71 An Asaiajoy 

Imagine a sky-itcapcr to be built on n plot in a crowded 
aly. Imagine the free adjacent space for stacking the building 
ttiaicriab to be small. Confusion and inefliciency can be 
avoided only if the free space for stacking is carefully parcelled 
out and allotted n* receive the diverse materials os and when they 
come, Thk allotment will have to lake into consideriiiiof* the 
quantity, the time-table of arrival, and use, the frequency of 
arrival, use and replenishment and all such m>Tiads of factors, 

, 72 PsCFdKST OBaANl<iAnON 

So it is with the design of the Symlxilic Tool Language 
needed for building a Classifieatory Language—in fact of any 
artificial language. The species of oft-recurring ideas and their 
term-s should be thought out. It is helpful to have as much of 
“literal mnemonic’' a,s possible. The load to be carried by 
each letter is very- great. Each letter has therefore to be propped 
up. Advantage is taken of this need. The props themselves are 
given significance. These props are made of bars, Ijrackets, 
lateral ms'ersion of letters and sn on. The meaning of a letter 
gets fined only along witli tlie prop pressing, covering or support¬ 
ing it, 

73 Stow PficHiHEsa 

The progress in building the Symbolic Tool language is 
very slow. But the vigour, accuracy and rapidity of communi¬ 
cation of thought—most of which is unfamiliar because it is neiv_ 

experienced during the Last two months in the Sunday meetings 
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of ihe Librar)' Rcscardi Circle art rcfrcshifig and encouraging, 
'Ilic listicssness and Uic despair of ihc earlier days have shrunk 
a good deal. Cheerful certitude is establubing itseif llib 
symposium goi precipitated only as a result of this certitude and 
cheerfultiess. It is our conviction (hat Library ClassiJicatjQn will 
prove a failure as a tool In making communication of nascent 
micro thought expeditious and exacts unless it is erected on a 
firm foundation. It tmi.it be regarded as an artificial langu^c 
dcagiied for a defined specific purpose. As a preliminary to 
building it, another artificial Symbolic Tool Language should 
lie built. 

74 A>< AnaumiY 

In I920"s, it was decided to put up the Pykhara Hydro 
Rleclric Central Station in die Madras Sutc. I’ykhara b in a 
not easily accessible mountainous region, ft w^as dillicult to 
get the necessary materials and power to build th;it Central 
Station. To meet the situation^ another waler-fall of smaller 
volume and head was found in its neighbourhood. 11 was at Glen 
Morgan. For its smaller mah, the old-common, non-mcehariL 
icd transport and muscular power were used. In a few monthly 
the Glen Morgan Hydro Electric Station gave the necessary 
pmwer to build the huge Pykhara Central Station. 

7a Chain ov Lanquag^^ 

So it h with the ]>uildiog of the Artificial Claisiilicatnry 
Ijariguage, it has to .supply enormous power to make communi^ 
cation of nascent micro thought expeditious and free from 
noise*" of any kind. To build thb ultimate artifieJal lan¬ 
guage, we must build, a* a preliminary measure, another smaller 
aruhcial language. This is the Symbolic Tool Language. In 
its turn* its own erection has to make use of whatever smaU power 
that, the natural language^ its standard form and the jargon deri¬ 
ved from it, can give. The Symbolic Tool Language has to be 
slowly but progressively improved* All along, therefore, we 
have to make use of a mixture of Natural Language and Syrnbo^ 
lie Tool Lanifpiap^. This admixture of Natural Language in- 
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volves risk orrallacy'< And yet this admisture cannot be avoided. 
We must, therefore, be csttremely critical and aware. ITiis vigU 
lence n-ilj have to lie continued till the proportion of the 
Natural Language in the mixture dwindles out. As the Symliolic 
Tool Lan^ge increases in Its purity and power to as-oid falla¬ 
cies, it will become progressively unintelligible to be initiated. 
Even among the initiated, it will lieeottie unintelligible if they 
do not keep using it for the purpose for which it U creeled— 
cacaetly as with a natural language other than mother tongues. 
In other words, building artificial Clflssificatory Language and 
the building of the associated Symbolic Tool Language form a 
Specialist's job. niis must be recognised. All work should 
proceed on this basb. 

S Syi]Q,!bolic 

A symbolic language can no doubt mask all under-tones^ 
over-tones and homonyms. It can also secure brevity. But this 
docs not exhaust the ptitcndalit>' of a Symbolic Language. As 
a symliolic language, Classiforatory' language itself has these two 
qualities. But it ha.s also the quality of preserving and mecha¬ 
nising a preferred arrangement among subjects and recorded 
materials. Similarly Mathematics U a symbolic language with 
the additional quality of nicchanUing a part of thinking. 
Hill>erf mentions Meta-Mathemadcs os dealmg “with a sys¬ 
tem of symbols to be operated according to certain rules, *It is 
only the symbols and the formal operations to trhlch they are 

subjected writh which .Mcia-Maihcma tics U concerned- It docs 

not concern itself with the meaning of the symixils We express 

certain initial ideas in symbols. 'I'hen we leave it to the care of 
Meta-Mathematics, The meaning of the end-product alone 
is taken up- Tilts is indeed a considerable saving in the siraiu 
of thinking. We shall call a -Symbolic Language vrhich me¬ 
chanises part of thinking ljy the name Symbolic Meta-Language. 

B1 SvsiBouo Logic 

Aa already stated Whitehead and Russell’s, Prineipia maike- 
muliot (191(1) » an elaborate example of a Symbolic Meta- 
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Langtiii^> It waA designed as an nrdficia] language lo exatnine 
and rectify' the fonncJatbai of another artificial language— 
Mathematics. Bctinwn die t\tfo World Wars, considerable pitj- 
gress was made in this Sytnbolic Meta-I^ngttage in Poland. 
Since World War Up many workers in this field have migrated to 
USA. Dtiring the last few ycar^^ quite a number of treatises 
have come on the subject, in Engikh. 

B2 My SHAttcit 

AlMut I949p serious w^ork on the rnundatlons of classilka* 
tion was begun in India. The series of articles entitled Opdanal 
facets appearing in the AbgUa used* as the tRedium for com¬ 
munication. Vcr>' soon [ sensed the dilFicuhy of pursuing the 
subject withoui the aid of u suitable S>'mibolic Metu-Language. 
J desired peiwnal contact with the experts working on Symbolic 
Logic and General Semantics. The invitation in 19^+ from 
the RodtfelJcr Foundationp came at the proper time* It gave 
me an opportunity to fulfil this desire, 

tt3 Tile FiNtuNU 

Pursuit of the subject in USA brought to light a difEculty 
not sensed till then. Work of the Primpta kind was 

turned on a SytnboUc Meta-language suited to deal with Pn> 
piosiiions A propot^iiion ” is a statement In the idea plane. 
It is a seentence in the verbal plane. Such a Symbolic Meta 
Language is quite suited to study a System of Sciencca* 
For the Language of a System ofSciimccs has ^"Propositions 
But a Claxsificatury Language is unlike the language of a System 
of Sciences. It has no proposition in the idea plane. 

It has no sentence in the verbal plane^ Its terra—Class Num¬ 
ber—has only substantives and conjunctions. The Symlxilic 
Meta Language needed to deal with Classlficatory Language 
could not be derived fifom die Symbolic Meta Language dev^e- 
lopcd to deal with the Language of a System of Science. At' 
best, the Utter can only provide a model for the wny in which a 
Symbolic Meta-Language could l>e dweloped. 
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8 Work to be done 

In tlie work done so far in the Librarv Research Circle at 
# * 

Drlhi^ the 8yrnbii]ic Ttxil Languaji^e developed has acqulrcrd 
ortl^-' the qualities of tnaskmg and nf hrevhy. Hardly any pfiwei 
tf> rmechanisc thinking has Ijeen dr^Tloped. Thk iv'ork ytl ns 
iRHins to be dft>iic- Till it is done, progress in the general ihcoiy^ 
of clasaiHcatinn or in layin;^ sound and durable foundations for 
a cfnssiflcatory language b Ejourid to lie slow and arduous. An 
insight into the happenings at the deeper levels uf the roundaiion 
will be difficuJt. It needs several ruH-timcd men nf first rate 
abitiry^ to tlevetop a aymsioljc language capable of serv^ing at 
once bolit as a UmiI bnguage and as a Meta language prepara¬ 
tory fo die designing of a proper dassiBcatpry' language. My 
append thcrEforc goo to the unh^rsido and to the govcrnmenls 
in the country in provide for research in ihesubjectH My appeal 
g<ies also to Poumlatic3n!i of international coverage like the 
Rock feller PoiindatiQti to take interest in the subjecu Such 
Foundations liave a freedom which statuturily organised tradi- 
tion-bound universities or multi-iniercsted bureaucracy^bound 
gtrt'emmexjts do not have. My appeal goes also to Uncsco lo lend 
its good aervica lo make Siich free Foundations, which I know 
are keen U> explore totally new terraines, to turn their helping 
hand to this work of the general theory' and foundatiou of classic 
fitratOf-y language. As shown in paper 2.1 of this sympuduin. the 
world has now reached a staj^ when rescarch-work-iii-ieam is 
abs^jlutdy essential to meet the unbalancing ix-iween population 
pressure and nature's gifts. ITiis research work-in-team has to 
depend cssentLijly on expeditious and exiict communicatiun of 
nascent thought among the rdembers of the team. To sc- 
Curt thk^ ail cJTicienl dassUicatory language is cssentiaL Thu,'i 
work on the general theory and foundation of classificatory lan¬ 
guage h oot intrtly an intellccrtual past time. It no doubt 
belongs to the ;M>-caIled pure or fundaiBentaI disciplines or 
sciences. But its relation to practical life is not remote. It is 
immediate. It ts compelling and fundamcjitaK 
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REFERENCE SERVICE AND REFERENCE 
MATERIAL 

PAPER 2-1 

GENESIS AND PRESENT POSITION OF REFERENCE 
SERVICE AND REFERENCE MATERIAL 


RajiganatJian 

{TncCB the ciiiCTgefice of refercaMie icrvker lefcrejjce RUCcriati, xad 
docuxacnlmtinn work ID llic oeeiU ef RiMJch iq Team necrsitalcd by 
ihe unhaliuidp^ (jf po^blJc^i-piTmttre aqil fmtllTe'i pfb. Tratn 
ihc Jiistnry aT th« of biMlOgniptty and docttmcntatkin 'nork. 

DcBcxiba ihc role* of ihc iodk-^ualp & tutiaiml rorparaie body, and 
an internanoriai boiSy In the Giva a liii of 41 bibho^phie* 

bcinff ourrrtiUy ipaniarnl b>' 32 non-gtn-irrnrnenia^ inlemaliqnal 
bodia. Afulyta the e^iA and defetti of indivkloa], oalioot and 
LqienvitjvfiaJ agrooia for liie work. Pktujri the njlc of Untaco in the 
nutter, Stiggnu the plaeing of lli librarie* DiviBian directly undi^ 

Uie Director-GcTirtal instead of in any vmc of ihc ScetIfVta ofUnnco^l 

I Slult in FetiictiDii of Litmry 

The primiiry sociaj functt&ti of a. library has,, by' now; shifted 
deSnitely. It was originally preservation for posterity of a 
recordtrd thought. This has now been made pruljary only in 
one Iihrai 7 in each nation—the National Central fjbr4iy-^jr a 
chain of such dormitory tibraries. In every other class of libra* 
ty, this function has been demoted to a secondary position. 

II Pttatao Libkarv 

" ■ r 

The pnscnl-day primary social hiactjon of a public 
library b the helping of universal self-icfoimatton sclf-enter- 
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taitimcrit through mind And self-inspiration thrcmgh cnntaet 
with the intuitional deposit oF enlightened soub^ AH these 
contribute to selC-cducadoni 

12 SoBooL AND College Library 

TTie primary function of a school or college librarj^ has an 
additional element. It is helping the learnings by doing under 
guidance^ of the use of a Library for self-education in the 
gencraJised sense dc^ibed above, 

1J3 Research Library' 

In a university or other academical library", catering to 
the needs of rcsearchj the primaiy Ainctio-n hji!T become the 
expeditious and exhaustive communication of all recorded 
macro as well as micro thought, past as well as current* 

114 Business Library 

This new function of commun lea lion has Iwcomc more 
pronounced and paramount tn a business library, It is c%*'en 
more so in the library evolving in our ovm times as an integraJ 
part of the researcli auxiliary of a business oiganisadon^ 
national or private* and Jndustrial or promotlonaL 

12 Casual SoctAL Fobctr 

This shift of emphasis in sociaJ function towards eBiclciit 
communicaiion, now culminating in business library, began 
inevitably after the industrial rcvoluiinn. Industrial revolution 
substituted mechatiiral for muscular power. The potentiality 
of mechanical power was etiormous. Ic demanded udlbatton 
on a large scale. Large scale utilisation of power needed wt>rk 
on a large scale and all the hours of the day. This needed const- 
derabic research. Research depending on die native genius of 
the all-too-few^ scattered^ selF-contained and mutually indepen¬ 
dent creative men, proved inadequate for die purpose. By 
novi'j this inadequacy has been tntensifkd by the unbalancing 
of the equilibrium between population pressure and the mater- 
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Lab af frifid, r.lothliig anti shelter availahlc Lo a raw state in na’ 
turc or slightly modified by individuals with but slightly culti- 
vated native sltill. The maleriub ocemring in nature have to 
be supplemented an a large scale by fabritating from remote raw 
itiaicriab occurring in nature in plenty but without any visible 
suggestion even of their IxrJng capable of fabrioitian into ulti¬ 
mate cammodiucs. for consumption and service, ArtiBcial 
rice from other grains not fit, in their native form, for direct 
consumption aj staple food-material, portable nuiritfonal 
tablets which played a vital part in World War [[,clDth« from 
petroleum, colour from coal tar, djemicaliy impregnated 
timber and re-inforced concrete arc a few examples of man¬ 
made commodity. Rapid aerial transport to equalise thr erra- 
trioution in nature of consumable and near-consumable 
materials is another means of undtnng the mbehief of the un¬ 
balancing of «|uiltbrium between demand and supply. 

Id f-FFECT ON REnaAmjci Oboakination 

'fhesc developments, consequent nn life’s inherent urge 
to maintain equilibrium between population-pressure and pro¬ 
duction and distribution of cornmnditics and services, lias 
brought about two changes in research work. 

H Resieabch in Chain 

In the first place in dependent research by stray isolated 
geniuset Without mutual check-up and correlation has given place 
to research even by lowier order of men, in mutual consultation 
avoiding wastage of research man-power, caused by repetition 
and re-discovery of work, principJes and techniques in several 
places. The former may be called “ Research in Parallel. ” 
The latter may be called " Research in Chain ”, 

15 RfiSEABca iH Team 

In the second place, it \s now realised that to exploit foUy 
a new seminal principle pr tpdinique created by a genius, jiccdit 
a large hierarchy of workers, at all modulaied removes from the 
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mcnt^nl CApacily and eminence of tJie genius^ In the past, thu 
rxplniiation and its dliitribLiiJon anmiig die hierarchy was casnat- 
]| often icKilj ccn tiifics lo cotnpkie the explot La tion^ We liave 
not yet rnlly exploited the seminal creations of Mewton or of 
Volta. The casual social forces descriljed hi section L2 arc now 
acceleratinjif the process of exploitation. Hits demands the 
full hierarchy—doism lo the larihesi remove in menial ability 
from the originating genius—to Iw set up here and now. Rc~ 
sinirch work has to be done on team basis. The tcoin has to 
comprehend membors scattered all over the world. Expeditlom 
and exhau.Htivt communication of nascent thought among the 
memben of the team has become the very pivo t of such Research 
in Tram. 

16 fvLETtrEHTR IN G0M£4ti xSICATIDN 

"Two elements—Reference Serv-ice and Rcrcrencc Material 
—cmcigc in making communication of nascent thought dfeedve 
and adequate to the needs of Research in Team, Developing 
these elements requires, even for itself, specialised effort, research 
and organisation. The newly fomicd discipline ** Library 
Science should take charge of this spccJolbadon, Every 
Research Team should indude members of the Library Profession 
as an integmi part. The work of tJiis profession is as basic for 
Research Work in Team as machine tool industiy^ h for indus¬ 
try in general. 

17 Referrkos SisaviCK 

The first element to compel the aiEention of library pro^ 
fession was the help to be given to each worker in a researcli 
learn. Each has to be helped lo exploit all recorded mioio 
thought relevant to hb own ^vork in the iitcraixhical organisation 
in the research team. The mode of sersice to cacJi worker half 
to be adjusted to hb mental aptitude and level. This has to be 
done in an intimate personal way for each member of a research 
team* 'Hie necessity for this individual help increases in inteti^ 
sity as vi^e go down the heimrehy in the team. ITie genius at 
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the lop wilJ be a cjcntre of self-illummatlon. Intiinatc reference 
service may be a convenience but nen a necessity for him. This 
may hold good to some exicnv even in the case of ihe men of the 
second and third tetnove from the genius. TJie condition 
of the t^orkers in the further removes is comparable to the ear of 
ititl-unbom grains stm®fling at the throat nf the crop, as we say 
m Tamil, to emerge out into the status of full-born grains. Its 
runergence depends essentially on timely shower. In Sanskrit. 
It IS called Parjaiiya (=^ one who helps birth or creation). 
Varuna is its prodding deity. So it is wdth the members in the 
furUier mmoves of the hierarchy of a reacarch team. The timely 
shower in this case is timely Reference Service. The librarian 
b its presiding: deity* 

1 7 1 Genesis 

TJie importnnee of reference service came lo be Ttcnsed 
only after the development of research in team drawing into 
Itself men of lower iniellccmal capacity. Reference service— 
not as a casual affair but as a conscious systematic aflair— 
began to appear only in our own Itfe-iime, [’ remember seeing 
a thin streak of it just discernible here and there in some British 
librario in my visit in I92+.Z5. That thin, pale, quickly dis- 
appeanng incipient form of reference service recalled to mind 
the dun. pale, quickly disappearing streak of the waning moon 
in Jis second or third day after conjunction with the sun. The 
numerical predominance of public Dbrarics. meant for enler- 
tainment and infurmation of stabilised facts, appeared to my 
tiund to be retarding vigorous development of reference ser¬ 
vice. However, I could see enough of iI to be impressed by its 
monnouipotentiality as a social force. This vivid impresion made 
me set up rerereticc service in my University Ubrary at Madras 
almost imi^diatcly after return home. As shown in section 1 13, 
a University library has considerable research function. This 
acted as a congenial soil for developing this new seedling of 
reference service. I was then fortunate in my Library Gom- 
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mittcp. It consbtcd mtistly of old colle^giiis in die te^idiing 
proressfon. Twa, who were noi profcssor$, were tntimaie 
friends, 'fhey were patriots. The)' welcomed new idcaj^n 
They had confidence in me- Thc>^ got a vision* as it 
were, of the sodaL potency of reference smdee. It was thercrore 
possiijLe for me to increase the siafT of four to six. The two new' 
recruits were the only graduates in the staff of the Univenity 
Library^ excluding mys^lL They were recruited for the sok 
purpose of doing reference serv^ioc. Their number was even¬ 
tually increased to five. These >'oung graduates were quite 
appreciative of the mission oh which tlicy were put. They cch 
operated with me whole-heartctily* Wc formed a welhknit 
team of Tliese five members of this team liad no red tape 

to unwind. Indeed they had no desk to sit at. They were 
mostly on floor duty—reedving readers, helping them to enun¬ 
ciate their requirements* hunting with them for materials to meet 
ihcir requirements, enjoying all the thrill of such a hunt^ retros¬ 
pectively comparing notes nf the methodology emciging from the 
actual hunt, generalising the finding into principles of referenre 
service and so on. Shri C. Sundaram and Shri K.M, Sivara- 
rnan lived this life longest—the former in actual service to rea¬ 
ders and the Latter in doing the necessary work [jehind tlie screen 
to make that service effective. 

172 Record of Findings 

In a]x>ui fiAcen years we gained considerable experience 
in the highways and by-ways of reference service. The Fiv-e Laws 
of Library Science were always lighting up our path. The hearty 
response of the students, teachers and the public alw'ays acted as a 
slimulus. Rf/mtui s^nfie* bibli&grafifg^ by Ranganathan and 
Sundaram published in 1040 as V & of the publication scries of 
the Madras Library^ Association gives an elaborate description of 
the theory and practice of reference service. It contains many' 
short anecdotes and some fuller illustrative actualities^ 
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173 Rcftird of MatprjaU 

111 a slinilar way tht rtTfcTcnce materials pressed into 
service during the fifteeri years went on increasing^ in number. 
Shri Sivaranian waj nf immense help in keeping' track of these. 
Our own library and the other libraries in India \>'erc poor in 
reference materials. There was therefore a widi to send Shri 
Sivarnman nut to' importani libraries in other countTies of the 
world to prepare an mi then tic !iibHo>fraphy of reference ma¬ 
terials by actual physical vcrihcation. But World War II 
came in the way. The ur^ to round off this experience by pro¬ 
per recording was however pressing. The result was B'thlingraphj 
vf nfrrenee hofa and bibliographiti by Ranganathan and Sivara- 
man published in 1941 as volume 10 of the publication series 
of tlie Madras Library Assmtiation. Similar lists had already 
been prepared tn England and America by Min to and Mudge 
rctpcclively. More recendy Theodore BcwtcnTuin has brought 
out hU Ifhrid bibttngm/ifiy. 

18 OftOANirtaTicis Of Rktojuiso Micbo Thought 

The second element necessary' to make communication of 
nascent micro thought clKeient is the prior organisation of all 
such recorded micro thought. The very process nf accelerated 
exploitation of seminal thought by a vast team causes a continu¬ 
ous (bwn-pour of micro thought. These get emliodied in liny 
articles, reptirts and pamphlets. Their number is myriad. 
The number produced each year is itself myriad. This pheno¬ 
menon is described in detaiUn Ranganathan's aassi^eation and 
eommiimcalicrn {Uiuvemity of Deihi, library science series, 3), 
1951. part 2. This cascade of embodied new micro thought 
has ID be collected together from all the spots -where they happen 
to fall, ilieir colleciion in their entirety is pr(»hibitivcly ardu¬ 
ous, It is beyond the financial capacity of any single library. 
The fciidble work is to list their titles with annotation and ab- 
■ slract wherever necessary. This listing is BibUogtaphy-Building 
and Documentation-Work. The fortner term was used fini 
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in the days of luting only whole books or pamphlets or perindi- 
cakp But the incliuion of the author and the subject analytieals 
particularly for periodiraK has now fjceome imperative. A 
new term had to be improvised lo denote building of biblio¬ 
graphy rich in analyticaLit featuring micro thought. The Term 
**Dix:iimeTitation-Work” has been rmprovi^d to denote biblio- 
graphy-lmilding of this kind. 


2 Ordinary Reference Material 


Ordinary referenre malcriah other than tiil>tiogTaphy^ 
was ihc first to evolve. ITiese consist of: 


1 Eir>graphical dictionary’ 

and who^s who ; 

2 Concordance; 

3 Oigest t 

4 Linguistic dictiotiary' 

(Genera I) j 
Linguistic dictionary 

i Technical) ; 

6 Encyclopaedia ‘ 


7 Formulae ; 

8 Gazetteer; 

9 Guide ; 

10 Statistics i 

11 Table; 

12 Yeir Booh 


The V^ear Book or Directory' made Its appearance about 
the fuJddte of the eighlccnthccntury^ i.e., after the expiry' of three 
centuries after the im'ention of pKnting. Encyclopaedia too 
lor^k diape about the same time. 'Foday there are nearly 6,000 
Reference Books. Many of them are of the closed variely. 
Some of them are also of the open variety. 


21 I^"PJA 

Many of the fields of Indian thought are still without 
reference materials^ One of the earliest efforts to be made jointly 
by the publishing trade, the leamed bodies^ and the library 
profession Is the covering of die entire field of India's thought 
with appropriate reference materials. In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, when the West created such reference materialSp money 
was found in plenty in private hands. The function of the Stale 
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was confiftcd to the primary one of maintaining law a 4 id order 
with in the country and protecting it from aggression from out¬ 
side, Today boUi these conditiofis have changed. The dis* 
trihutton of wealth is lendir^ m leave very little surplus money 
in private hands to rinauce such tools for intellcciual service. 
The State has prngressively increased its sphere of functions-^ 
down to the point of supplying commodities and services. In¬ 
tellectual service and commodities have the least pressing de¬ 
mand. .And yet the future of the country depends upon their 
supply, wide dUiribulioii and universal consumption. It is 
therefore necessary that the governments shoidd co-operate with 
the learned bodies .ind the library profession to promoie the 
prtxluction of such reference materials. In this respect the 
attempt of the Covemment of Madras to produce an encyclo¬ 
paedia In Tamil is commendable. So is the successful completion 
of the 7iw«j7 tfxicon by the University of Madras. It is, however, 
unfortunate that the new edition of the CatGlogus catd:>g^rJf 
nurusted to the L’niversiiy of Madras is not being developed 
vigorously or completed rapeditiously. These few attempts are 
but infinitesimal in the light of what remains to be done in 
regard to refcrimcc materials in India. The new- generation botli 
at College and outside b sensitive to the needs of such malcriab. 
Will wc have to wait till this generation comes to power to get 
such material produced? Or, b there a chance for even the 
people now in pow-er having the necessary farsight to produce 
thrm licfr and now ? 

3. Evolutiaa of Bibliographical Mate rial 

Biblio^aphiral materiab form a special class of reference 
materials. Their increasing importance in communication has 
been explained in section 18. BibUcgiaphy-building of macro- 
thought, embrrdicd in whole boob, began within a century of 
the invention of priming. The rate at which bookz were brought 
out by the new art of printing made it necesary to build biblio- 
graphiw of them. The chief landmarb in their development 
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go with the rollowing names: — 

1 TfittHSix (Johann), Libre dc seriptoribus ecclcsas' 

tii:s. J494. Bask. 

2 Ce 9 N£& (Konrad). Bibliotheca univeiaalis. [545, 

Zurich. 

3 QoEnelilb a BEOQitGif, Incunabula typographiae. 

168“. P^s. 

4 Geobos (T) Allgemcines curopaisches Buchcrlexiroa 

(1501-1739). 1742-53. 

By this time univenat bibliography proved too unwieldy 
to be produced as an independent venture. The wisdom of re¬ 
placing it by a scries of national bibliographies, published annu¬ 
ally, realised. But this cquivaknt of a universal bibliography 
is still in the state of wish. Uncsco is endeavouring to its 

realisation by suggestion and pcrsuosiDni extended to its member 
nations. India’s QaarUTly tiiU published by the Registrars of 
BMks of the constituent States is a primitive form of national 
blbHography. In the Madras Library Act, J had included a 
section to bring it into modern shape. The rules suggested 
under the Act reinforced it. Shri K.D. Puranik and S.P. 
Phadnis have drawn a derailed picture of such State and National 
Bibliographies in Pablic libfa^ pTOtdsioa cad doaaaeal^'on probieau 
(Indian Library Association, English series, 3), 1951. In my 
recent Ugislatioit: A fumdlcxdk to tht MadToi Utratj Act 

details for the handing over of the State Bibliography lo the State 
Librarian have been worked out. Germany, France and Den¬ 
mark arc producing good National Bibliographies of the ** Open 
Variety”, Perhaps the latest and the best ieatnred is the 
Bntish national bibtiograpkj (1950—) done with a progressive 
outlook and thoroughness by A.J. Well* and his band of 
devoted collaborators. 

4 Geneaia of Doemnentadon 
41 National Attemit 

Documentation first began for individual sciences. These 
were provided with documentatton Hits of the open variety— 
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abstracting or indexing periodicals—by Liidividual countries 
Chcral 5 tr%’ appears to have beca the first subject to be so pro^ 
vldcd. Germany the country' to pro^Hde it, "rbw started 
as PAiiFmaautisehes Cfntmlblatl in I€30. tt is still continued ax 
Chemischts z^niratblait- England stepped Into the same sub¬ 
ject in IS47 with ilx Quijrkrijf ji^urmil of th^ Chemical Sociftj, whicb 
bad an Abstracts Part. Tim b Atill 1>dng continued as Bntijk 
abstracts. These early attempts led to a number cf countries 
entering tlie held. Several subjects are now being covered. 
There is overlapping. There arc 'I'bere is little co- 

iirdination^ There is seldom complete coverage. This still 
continue. Germany soon became famous for its aljciitracung 
periodicals. The British Empire extended its range of sub- 
jecU. After World War 11^ the more aihuent United States 
is attending in several snbjecui. Some new countries too have 
entered the field- But India** recovery from her cultural 
exhaustion Itas been too recent for her to enter this field. The 
absence of co-ordination is Increasing. The great increase 
In the cost of physical production U pressing its attention oit 
all concerned. 


42 IntebsattonaIx Attempt 

Even before the Library profession became sensitive in 
the need for documentation work^ leaders of scientlhe research 
had found it necessary'* Their private feelings got integnited 
and vocalised by a proposal made by Prof Joseph Henry at 
the meeting of the British Association for tlic Ad%'anccment of 
Science held in lfl35. The Koyal SiKtety implemented diis 
by its Cat/shgi^ 1800-1900, 19 V, 1867-1925. 

It is a monument of co-operative effort. It is an author index, 
for the whole of the nineteen Lh century, to 1,555 learned 
periodical). 

43 InternAT ioKAL Cataiogue 

Research workers soon found the need for ctmlinulng 
this documentation wort into Gonlemporary years. Henri 
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U Fontaine and Paul Otlet atarttd v.ork in J892. The first 
Imcrnabuna] dsidhrence o„ Bibliography was accoixlingly ■ 
held a, BrW, in ,895. At this conrerence. the International 
ImUtute of Bibhoemphy at Brussels wa, leengnised. The 
National Section was formed in France in 1896. The 
Bnr^l, lastituie to continue the work into the literature 
«r the t^veuuct!. century in a separate series for each of the 
major dtvisrons of the Sdencc. Th«e formed I he /etrrwW 
(ataieg^ satftiific fiferatew, 190UJ9U or so in 17 scries:— 

B 7 ^ Botany {Series M) 

Bg 

c 

E 
G 
H 


Meehnnics (Series B) 
Astronomy {Series E) 
Ph>'3ic5 {Scries CJ 
Clicmtsi y (Series D) 
Biology (Series LJ 
Geology (Soics H) 

HI hfincralogy [SeriesG} 

H6 Palaconiohjgy [Scries K) 


K Zoolt^ (Scries N) 

L : 2 Anatomy [Scries O) 

I* : 3 Physiology (Series QJ 
L: 42 Bacteriology' (Scries R) 
U Geography {ScriesJ) 
U2S Meteorology (Series F) 
V Physical anthropology 
(Scries P) 


riie international oiganUation in charge of tfiis work 

s^as then sought to be avoided. 

44 DiunnmuuaaTioK bv Cotr.vTJt[K 3 
In,i> priKasded with. In ,922 the Dutch 

th n ! m ^iation with 

^e Dutch Patent Office. Mr. Donkcr Duyvis still continue 

to Its -n,^ Britbh Society for International 

B bho^phy was fiHrnded iu 1927 as tile British Section of 
the International Institute. The Swiss Committee for Docu 
mentation appeared in ,929. In 1932 Cermany established 

Bv793?tr I'echnische Hodtschu^ 

B> 1939 here were 12 National Sections. The other countries 

were Italy, Denmark. Russia. Poland. Cwchodovakia and 

clecentralisation is I.i„g 
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In tiie tneaniimCi sit the World Congras of Uncvenal 
Documcntadoii hdd at Paris m 1937^ the FID (Intcrnadoiml 
Hedcratian for Docnmentadon) with Ltd headquarters at the 
Hague waj created as the successor to the Brussels Iristjtute. 

The Decentralisation by countries has not proved quite 
A success p Finance as wdl as man-povver are the bottle-nacki 
strangling them from co-operattvc growth to make a world- 
coverage. 

5 DecentnliBadort by Sobjects 

Decentralisation by subjects is the next alternative to 
be tried- The outline of a scheme for thb has l>een given in 
Ct^^ificaiion and inttmalion^ dacamniiatwn of Ranganathan 
published in the Rivifw qJ D^mmtnlati&n of the Fid^ 1947^ 
154-177. In the meantinie Uncsco is encouraging non-govem- 
mental^ non-proBt-making international bodies dev'oted to parti¬ 
cular subjects to take up international documentation in their 
■respective fields. It also promotes the formation of Unions or 
Councils of international bodies in allied subjects to make the 
-dDcumentation work more economical. 

51 Ititehnatlonal Bonus 

The TVflr intnmUotial organhathnSj 4j (1951^52), 

1951, published by the Union of International BLelationa at 
Brussels, mentions 951 international bodies. 335 of tht^ were 
formed after 1945 when World War 11 ended. 60 are inter- 
govcrnniental bodies. The list indudes 821 non-govemmcntal 
bodies. 212 of these bodies have direct relation with UN and 
its spedaliscd agencies like Uncsco. Thirty two of the Inter- 
natiooaL non-governmenta] bodies have taken up the work of 
bibliography. They produce 41 bibliographies. A few' of 
them arc of the closed variety. But many are of the open variety. 

52 List or IrtTEB^ATioNAL DoouitENTiNo Booties 

Here is a Ibt of aitempu at documetitation work under 
the iiuspices of inlcmational bodies. The list is arranged 
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according to subject!. Under each subject the name of the 
bibliography and of the sponsoring body with its year of foun¬ 
dation and addj'ess are given; 

a Genera I ia 

Inter-American bibliographical review, 1941-44 (Inters 
American Bibliographical and Library Association {1930), 

University •of Florida Library, Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A.) 

A Science 

Survey of scientific and abstracting services, 1949 

(International Federation for Documentation (1892), 6 Willem 
Witsenpicin, the Hague, Holland). 

Bibliographies, Directory of periodicals containing 
hibliographics and abstracts, V I, Science and Teclinologyv 
1951 (International Federation for Documentation (1892), 
Willem Witsenpicin, Hague, Holland), 

B9:8 Tide 

Tidal bibliography, 3,1932; 4,l936;5,1939. (Intcr- 
nadonat Association of Physical Oceanography, (1919), c/o 
Geofysic Institut, Bergen, Norway), 

* B9I :62l Geodcsj' 

International geodetic bibliography (IV 3 years) 
(Intemaiioita] Association of Geodesy 19 Rue Auber Paris 9, 
Successor to JnU;mationat Geodetic Association, Potsdam, 
functioning before World War I). 

H4] 32 Seismology 

loiemadonal seismological summary, 1918, published 
in Kew (Intemadotial Association of Seismology 1901), C/o 
^tuf. J.P. Rothc, 38 Boulevard d' Anvers Strassbuig, France). 
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Sacntinc dtgtst (Intcrti&tiaitaJ Sii[K'rph(i3phatr 
facturcrs" AsSfKiniion (1926), 32 Old' Qiioth Strwsi, Vn\6mi 

^ Cl I Cytorojf^^ 

, Annual review of cytc^logy (JnCcmalional Society fur 

■ Eiolog>' (1947)^ CjO Kind’s CoIIf^c, Ivondon W.C.2j 
Successor orinicmational Society orEApcrimenUtl Cytology). 

^ G9fi5 Unitiolog^" 

-iV'.,. Bibliography^ Janre 1948 (InternattonaJ A^weiatidn 

of Tliecirctical and Applied Umnoho^ (1922), Inatitule 
of Limnoldg), Uppsala, Sweden, a section of International 
Cniiin of Biological Science) ^ 

HI :fl Crystallography 

Structure reports (Review of current crystal structure 
detcrrninntiQns) flntcrnadona] Union of Crystallography 
c'o GavendUh Laboratory j Cambridge), 

H7 Economic Geology 

Bibliograpliy of hydrology (Intmiaiional Aisodation 
nf Scfenlilk Hydrology- {1922}, 61 Rue dc konco. Genthrugge, 
Belgium, a constituent of lutemational Unicjti of Geodesy and 
Geophysical^ 

I Botany 

Index Herbariomm 1946 (Totemaiional Union of Biolo¬ 
gical Sciences (1919J, 57 Rue Ouvtcr, J'aris 5). 

JA Ftireaby 

Forest bibliography (1934) (International Union of 

■ Forest Research Organisations {1890), 1] Tannenstrasse, Zurich 
6, Switzerland). 
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K95:52 Bird Proteciion 

Synopsis of princip^iL Regulative measures CDnccrning the 
proEcction of birds in Europe (1932) (International Offirc for 
die Protection of Nature (1928)| B1 Rue Vautier^ Brussels). 

L73 Nervous S>3tcin 

Bibliography of clcctro-encephclography as supplement 
to Journal of eReciro-encephelogtiiphy and clinical neuro¬ 
physiology (International Federation of Electrp-cnccphelo- 
graphy and Clinical Neuro-Ph>^ibIog>' (1949), 149 Promanade 
de la Comlchc; Marseille^ France)* 

LM Naturopatliy 

Archieves of medical hydrology (Includes a brief stimmary' 
of work on the subject^ published m each country) {Intcmatiuna] 
Society of Medical Hydrology (1922), c/n Hydrology Institute^ 
University of Garcggi, Florence^ ftaly)^ 

Nr4 Smithy 

Bibliographical bulletin for welding and allied processes 
(Q) (International Institute of Welding (194B)^ 2 Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, London 

MY26 Mountaineering 

Bibliographic and infonnation bulletins (rniemadonal 
Union of Alpine Associations (19B2), IB Boulevard des Tran- 
checs, Geneva). 

■0 Literature 

Repartoire chronologique des litteraturcs modernes 
(International Committee of Historical Sciences (1926)* 
Staatsarchiv, Zurich^ SwItsserJand). 

Rqjertoirc chronologique des iiicraturcs modemes (1937) 
(International Federation of modem languages and literature 
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(1928), e/o Intemadonat CouncU of Philosophy and Hunuuiistic 
Studies, Unesco House, 19 Avenue KIcbcr, Paris Ifi), 

Internationa! PEN bulletin of selected books (Interna¬ 
tional PEN Club (1921}, Glebe House, 62-3, Glebe Place, 
Chelsea, London SW3). 

P Linguistics 

Linguistic bibliography for 1939-4L 2 V for 1948. 
(Permanent Internationa] Committee of Linguists (1928), 40 
Sint Annastraat, Nijmgen, Ncthcrlamli). 

Tentative bibliography (Permanent International Com¬ 
mittee of Linguists (1928), 40 Sint Annastraat, Nijmegen, 
Netherlands). 

P, 31 Name Science 

Onoma, bibliographical and information bulletin (Inter¬ 
national Committee of Onomastic Sciences, (1949), c/o Institui 
voor Naamkundc, 10 Evan Erenstraat Louvain, Belgium). 

R Philosophy 

Bibliographie de la philosphie. (Intemationle Institute 
of Philosophy (1937), Sorbonne, Facule dcs Lettras, Pari* 5). 

U Geography 

Bibliographic geographique intemadonale 1945-6. 
1949 (International Gcagraphical Union (1922), c/o American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156 Street, New York 32). 

U1 Cartography 

Bibliographic cartographique inlemationalc 1946-47. 
1949. (International Geographical Union (1922), c/o American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 156 Street, New York 32), 

U2S Meteorology 

Bibliography on actionometry (International Association 
of Meteorology (1919), 3 Avenue Circular, Ucefe 3 Brussels 
Belgium (1919). 
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U8 Tra^-tl 

Bibliographic dcs grands voyages ei; dcs grajida dbeoverieSi 
(International Committee of HUtorical Sciences (1926)^ 
StaatsarchiVf Zurich^ SwiEza'land)^ 

V History 

Bibliographic mlernattonalc dca sciences historiques 
(192S-39 and 1949) (fntemational Committee of HLstodcal 
Sciences (1926), Staatsarchlv^ Zurich, Swit^rland), 

World list of historicaJ periodicals and bibliographies 
(International Committee of Historical Sciences (1926)^ 
Staatsaichiv Zurich, SwiuerLand)^ 

Bibliography of colonial hbtory (1900-1930) (Inter- 
national Committee on Historical ScienDea (1926), SLaatsarchiv, 
Zurich, Switzerland)^ 

V1Chronology 

Bibliographic pour la Chronologic dcs fiefs de la France 
ei de f Orient la tin (International Committee of Historical 
Sciences (1926), Staatsarchiv^ Zurich, Switzerland)* 

V5:13 European Federation 

Bibliography of federalist books (Inter-University Union 
of Federalists (1949), 11 Rue Loub le grande Paris 2)* 

Bililiographics of articles and documents (Intcr-Univer- 
sity Union of Federalists (1949), 11 Rue Louis Ic Grand, Paris 
2 ). 

V6 Africa 

African abstracts [International African Institute (1926), 
17 Waterloo Place London S.W, 1). 

VV Political Science 

International Fotltical Science abstracts (International 
Political Sdenee Association and Iniemational Studies Con- 
rcrcnce)i Unesco 1951. 
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W:8 AdtniEiistra dan 

Bibliogmpliica] monographi (International Imtitutr of 
Administrative Sciences (1930)* 17 Place dcs Maiiers* Brussels* 
Belgium}^ 

X:31 National Income 

Intcmationai bibliography on income and wraith 1 
(1937-47); 2 (194S-9J (Intemadonal Association for Research 
m JncoiM and ^Vrahh (1947), 2 Dean Frrnch Street, Smith 
Square, Westminster, London S.W, J), 

Y Sociology 

Current sociology. tnternatkma] bibliography of 
sociology\ 1952 (InternatJonal Sociological Assoc is uon 
(1949), 4 Gre)^ Wedrls pL Oslo, Norway), 

Z Law 

Catalogue of sources on dc>cumcntatioii (IntemaiionaJ 
Commiiirc of Comparative Law (l95CI)j Sub-Committee 
on Documeruation, Unesco, 19 Avenue Klebcr, Paris 16), 

6 ObservAtioiLB 

In 1942 Ranganathan and Sivaraman's BiUiiygfapi^ 
t^/ertjtct books and bibliographies published. From 3 to 3 
April of the same >-car, the Fifth All-Indtii Library Conference 
was held in Bombay. Tliese two events led to a study of the 
thm state of reference books and bibliographies. This study 
appeared as a 5>’mpD5ium of seven papers offered by the 
rm:inbcrs of the staff of the Madras University Library- Tliese 
papers vifcre printed in the Proc^ings of tlie conference, Pp 86- 

Tliey disclosed the fallow fields and the over-worked 
ones. It was found that only 44 out of 161 bibliographical 
periodicals belonged to Kumanitics and Social Sciences* The 
rtmoirung three JVjurths of the total output belonged to Physical 
and Biological Sciciioes and thdr applications. This discrepancy 
has not yet been remov’^ed. 
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'Fhesc tarly bibliographies were sporisorcd mc»Uy by 
learned bodies in different countricsi nf Europe and ArFicrica^ 
Jndla had only one to its credit. Even this had eventually 
proved alx>rtive* 

62 ISTEBHATIOSAL ElTORt 

*nic 42 bibliographies listed in section 52 arc mostly 
later ones. IS of thesr belong to the Physical and BiologicaJ 
Sciences and their applications. 24 l^elong to Humanities 
and Social Sciences^ This rise in the proportion of Humanities 
and Social Sciences is due to some planning behind the whole 
affair. The planning is being brought about by Uncsco, It 
is desirabk. 

7 RcflccTioria 

71 WoItK BV lNDlVlDr*L 

Tile thoroughness* reliability and promptne^ of a biblio¬ 
graphy and its continuation tn the case of bibliographical 
periodicals have to depend ultimatety on the competence, 
application and devy>iion nf individuals. Ihis concenis the 
intellectual part of die work. Work by an individual b capable 
of investing it w^ith the wlioknt^s and the efficiency of a w'ork 
of art or of creative work. It is bom of inner urge. It b 
spontaneous. It is not done under duress, ft h done for its 
own sake. It is not done for any other consideration—least 
of A^ll for considerations of mone^', power or fame, ft b rot 
done as a task- ITiis is true ey^en in the making of material 
eommodities such, as a motor car or the coronation cake, Thb 
j« cv^en more pronounced in intellectual work such as biblio¬ 
graphy-building and documentation work, 

711 Cost Kills 

But the cost orph>'sical production has alw^ays l>een beyond 
the meanff of individuals. It has now gone beyond the means 
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even nf a single learned body (the consumer body) or of a single 
library (die distnbudng body). Therefore individual devotion 
is necessary but not sufficient. Cost kills the best. We are 
obliged to accept second or some lo^'er best. 

72 Cobporata Bod [S3 

In the past, a single learned body or a singk coinmerckl 
agency had successfully maintained a bibliographical pedodical- 
Some of the widely UMd and long-standing bibliographies are due 
to such an agency* But tn recent years even this is threatened 
by the increai^d cost of production. This is being provisionally 
met by a number of learned bodies in a country federating 
together to flnance and maintain bibliographical periodicals* 
This is happening widely in the United States of America. 
When it liad the affluence of an empire. Great Britain met the 
dtuation by setting up ai Aar quad-govcmmental " Imperial 
Boards or Councils^' for centralising the organisation. The 
centralising technique of Russia is leading to yet another type 
of organisation—the affiliating type with a national body at 
the centre and afHUated bodies fbnnrd on subject and geogra¬ 
phical basis. 

73 lyTERNAnotTAL Bodies 

A=ther factor has emerged at present. In the past, 
most of the nascent thought wns crtaicd in a few countries 
of the West. They were in a few languages^ Since the end of 
World War creative work has been increasing in quantity and 
quality in many other countries of the West. Since the end of 
World War ll* Asian and African countries have begun to tc- 
cover from their cultural exhaustion which began even before the 
West began to develop* This mnasceiice m die East has already 
begun to swell the quantity of nascent micro thought bdiig 
created in the world. Apart from increase in quantity, many 
more languages are becoming the media for communicaticio* 
When this was in a t^viUght state, so to speak* the production 
of the East was not finding adequate repr^ntation in ihe 
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bibliographies prod licet] in the individual countries of the 
West. Of latOt tHcrc is an attempt to set right this situation. 
The attempt is due partly to the ascrtivtnrss—meek though 
it be still—of the Eastern countries. It is also partly due to 
the awareness of some of the alert sponsors of bibliographies 
produced in the West. They arc beginning to act on the prin¬ 
ciple that the money earned by selling dogs will not bark and 
that it is as good money as anything else- Inspite of this^ the 
habit of the last four centuries is unconsciously making many 
in the West to mean by world ”, the ** W'est ” only, in 
discussions about sciences and bibliographies^ in international 
meetings and endeavours. It is in this situation that Unesco 
IS acting as a corrective^ The need to spread the financial and 
organisational burden over several countries on the one hand 
and the desire for weaving the nascent thought of the East 
fully into the bibliographies of the world on the other hand, 
arc together prompting Unesco to encourage and to bring about 
international auspices for establishing bibliographical service 
in new fields of knowledge. In this process it is also attempting 
to set right the discrepancy in quantity between bibliographies 
in the Physical and Biological Sciences on the one hand and 
the Humanities and the Social Sciences on the other. The 
Intemaitonal Bibliographical Committee set up by Unesco has 
just begun to do spade work in this matter. The amount of 
work to be done b enormous. It is also of a delicate nature. 
The centur>'-old exclusiveness of the Wrai and the new-bom 
assertiveness of the East have in be reconciled tactfully by 
oblique mcihorls. 

74 A Possible Danoeb 

An Inicmational body is further removed from individuals 
of the scholarly and devoted kind than a national body, It 
gets cluttered W'ilh administraiors, commitice-men and often 
^Iso old mcn^ most of whom do not do primary bibliographical 
work or even primary reference service. This factor leads 
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to vexing apunousnCAs in international delibcratioiu. Pluughipfit 
deep bfcomes dlfBcult^ A gotid deal of money h spent in air- 
travel and conference expenses. Little money is left for work 
down at the earth* Little attempt is made to have a scientific 
appraisal of the prodiictJoiK The scholarly devoted individual 
is shy^ withdrawing and some limes oflensivciy cynical. l"he 
sntcixssful committee-man U aggressive^ assertive and sometimes 
even so rnthJess as to chng to die diell of empty form Quite 
insensitive to life not entering into it* This contrast is more 
rampant at international level than at national level. At the 
national Icvch a century^ of drifi ihmngh trail and error La at, 
last yielding to a bridging of the gulf between these two typej 
of individuals who have both a right role to play in the matter. 
But this problem is only a few years old at the iniemational 
level. The cement of the consciousness of belonging to a 
homogeneous group — the nation—ia lacking. The true 

evaluation of the participating individuab » rendered difficult 
by the absence of the intimacy possible within tJie smaller 
compass of a nation. Bumptious individuals have a greater 
chance m the international plane to impose thtmscivts by 
mcial charm and dcmagoguuh tricks. Therefore there is con- 
jidcrablc difficulty and delay in finding a proper method of 
reconciling these early tendencies of an iniemational sponsoring 
body ^vith tlic proper utilMaiion of hard-workingp trustworthy 
and competent mdivi duals motivated by inner academic and 
aesthetic urge* The gulf to be bridged at piesent is too vasL 

75 Hoi-b 

But my optimism b unbounded. I believe in the increasing 
capacity of humanity to face any diBiculty* I do hope that 
Unesco will eventually Bud out the technique for harnessing 
genuine individual with ability and loyalty and at the same 
time make it possible for tbem to work with honour and Keal 
under the auspices of international bodies. Some nations 
have already sucet^ed in this. Some learned corporate 
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bodies isucccisfully uke charge of oi^nkation withdut failing 
ii> find out the Hghi mstn to die right job and allo\\'ing him 
do it in the right \vay\ Nations have taken more than n centtny 
to reach diis level of reconcLIiation between individuals and 
national bodies. With die good will, influence and drive nf 
gifted perosnalitics at die head of affairs, it may be possible to 
reach a similar reconciliation bctivcen individuals and inter¬ 
national bodies in a shorter time. Tim is the vital work to l>e 
done by Uncsco to majee Research Work in Team on world 
basis proceed on efficient and helpful lincSt needed for meeting 
die present unbalancing of populatifjn-jjrcsaurc and nature's 
gifts, taking world as a w'hole. 

S XAy Out of the Synaposiuza 

ITiis symposium is the second symposium presented to 
die Tenth All-India Library Conference being convened 
at H\t:arabad. It is on Reference Seivacc and Reference 
Materials^ It is made of papers contributed by two differcni 
classes of authors. ITtc first class may be described as those 
w^ho arc inside the couriter—within the library profession- 
Tile second class may be simiJariy describesd as those 
who arc outside the counter—the research iiVOfkcra* The 
former are the disUributors of micn>diought. The latter 
are its consimiers. 

01 PAFEfUi FROM THE LiBSARV pBOFl?SiaX 

Papers 2*2 to 2* 16 arc by librarian. They cover dJvejBc 
kinds of libraries and regions of knosvlcdgc. Some of diem 
begin with some jllustrative actualities in reference scnicc- 
then mention the oft^used reference materials. Finally 
dicy also give some refiections based on eirpertciice. 

02 Papers wbou the ReseaEO ii Wor kers 

Invitations w^otr sent to research w^orkers in difTcrent 
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ficdds of knowledge to present their view of the subject. A 
few have happLLy responded. Their contributions appear as 
2*i7 to 2"20. They too follow more or less the same pattern 
as the first set of papers. 

63 Appeal Othee CotntTancs 

I feel that the time has come to have this kind of check 
up and hearty exchange of experience between the library 
profession and the research workers. The low level of activity 
still persisting in India has no doubt hsA to fecblcnH?ss of result in 
this attempt. This is due to the fact that sis years after inde¬ 
pendence have proved to be too short a period for the intensity 
of research work and of reference service to reach sufficiently 
high dimensions. AH the same we appear to have begun 
to move. Similar attempts in the more developed countries 
of the West arc bound to give more reliable indications. I 
took part in, an attempt of this kind made with great success 
at the Fifteenth Annual Conference under the auspices of the 
Graduate Library School of Chicago in July 1950. Prior to 
that, two conferentea of the Royal Society made a first attempL 
This check up should be done more widely in as many coun¬ 
tries as possible. Then otdy we shall be able to get a proper 
grasp of the bibliographical problems in need of being solved. 

84 UxEBCo 

Uncsco can do much to promote this preparatory work. 
Its jurisdiction extends over the entire universe of knowledge. 
Education, Sdence and Culture do cover collectively the 
entire univensc of knowledge. The Libraries Division is teen 
about the promotion of reliable and prompt bibliographical 
world coverage. The locafton of the libraries Division in 
one of the Sections of Uneico is likely to lead to lack of co-ordi¬ 
nation, While serving on the International Commiticc of 
Library Experts of the United Nations from 2 to 9 August 
1948, I sensed a similar danger in the location of Uic Library 
Department under one of the major sections of the organisation 
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of United Nations. I ihcrefott: pleaded for die Librarjr Depart¬ 
ment being placed directly under tlie Secretary-General. Ttils 
suggestion was given weight by the IniernationaJ Ckirnmittee 
as the followiag extract from its report, United Nadom ; 
Librerj jfrpifef, shows: 


" Location of the Library in the UoiieiJ Nfeiiaiu time lute. 

"■nie poaitiofl of ii.c Library r^jihb she adminiorwiie .(me- 
tUfc of dir Secrctariitt CMflidrrtd by die Cottllniuw in the l%ht 
or lb pn^t location in the Drparimmt of PoWie and 

or the Rfcmirc So thir ninttrr ill the "Fi™! Rq»rt ori!M8 ta ihr 
Grnrml A«inbly of the Advisory Comnutirr on Adminirtnnivr and 
Budgetary Qiirtiions" (Ap34. page 4. pam^ph 19). 


•’ The CoiiiiDiiire rrecftimmd* ih« the funciiot of ihc Library 
hr reeqgniud u that of on oiBsuihalion-ividr irrvitr of a nnn-admiltbv 
mm« rhoiaetrf. and that it be gitTi, thr natu, and indcpmdmrr 
mppnypnaic m \hh rimciioo. 


* U mpsin tic held that in cifrumnanca ihc Ubnrf hv no 

QSimi iuuMmii iofi with Mby of iht csistii^ dctMrmtfliif of Ihc Bccn^tiiriiii 
and ihiii h might moit appropriaidy be aitachcd to the 
oflki: of the Spcrciary'GcucTaL /■ 


Then camt thcr pressun; <,f oilier itiltrcstH, not iht Ic^t of \vhicli 
was * prestige ^ pnev'cndng the withdni;val of a step once tiken 
by a bureaucracy, i should very^ much like that the Libraries 
Dhision of Unesco should he kept ouBide the lhr« sections, 
Education, Science and Culture. It should be attached to the 
Director-General cmi as perhaps the Kinance seclbn «. 
Even in a National Commission for Co-operation with L'nesco, 
library matter gets nearly crowded out in dcUtwraibn as v>t 11 
as in action. It proves to be Its CindercIJa, lids is parti¬ 
cularly so in nciity developing countries—the very countries 
where special cITort is necessary' in the development library- 
service. Unesco should set an example by giving the pmper 
place to the Library Scciiou in corisonencc with its coverage 
of the entire field of knowledge. 
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PUBLISHERS* CATALOGUE 
AND REFERENCE SERVICE 

Ip 

K*M. SSvarBinaii 

[DdcrUm nnd lllualiiiics ilir dWtraliy En the auuidaridi of puMutien' 
and thtir rrrerenee VHlur. Pninia out the c^iiBpSo ut 
Columbta Umvonlty Pt«a hnd C^acd Uni vanity Prc» in making 
iheir catalogue oC u much reference value aA library lalalogucB. 

Makcri «i appral to the ludjan Puhlulkfia^ Asaociatkm ip fnJikr a co- 
ordufialcd dlori to improve ehe piiblk^icr^^ mtalogiia]. 

% tntrcKtuction 

It is not aJwar'll that a reader seeking some definite 
information can be satisfied by refeiring to a common reference 
book such as Encyclopaedia or a Diciionar>'. Occjisiona 
arise when a reader requests the reference Librarian to help 
him with some printed l>ook or pamphlet on any particular 
topic In which he is interested^ Ii is possible that the library 
has no maicKal required by that reader* In such a iituation 
only two steps are posaibk. The line of least resistance and 
ennui may prompt the refetence librarian to send aw^ay ttie 
reader with the wordSj ' SoiT)^ we have notlung to help you ^ 
A more energetic rcFercncc bhrarianj who is imbued with tlie 
opiril of social service and faith in the ability of boob to help 
humanity, will be urged by the Second and the Third Laws of 
Library Science lo set to work immediately. He will liak the 
reader to wait For a few minutes and himself srapch the cata¬ 
logues of boobcUers and publishers to find out whether anything 
has been published on the topic required by the reader. If 
he succeeds In the auempi, he informs the reader of this fact 
and asb liim to call at the library after a lew days. When he 
tells die reader thus, he believes that it should be possible for 
him to get the boob from some other library. His belief 
is based on one of the modem trends in library service which 
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ineRts die book reiwurces of a whole country, even of the whole 
MTorld, as a sm^le unit in which the system of inter-library 
loan places all readers at the same level, no matter in which 
part of the globe he lives. 

2 Dlverae Practices 

All thb is easily said. But the modus op/raiuH is beset 
witli many dilGcultics. The chief of diesc is with the publi¬ 
sher's catalogues themselves. They arc many in nnmlier. 
Each has its own method of arrangement. For instance, in 
som^ Iwoks are arranged alphabetically by titles. In some 
others, the arrangement is alphabetical by names of authors. 
A Jew others scatter the titles under a few class headings, and 
give no alphabetical index. Yet again, Uicrc are cases in which 
books arc arranged under a few class headings familiar perhaps 
to their compilers oiify, 

21 UiBLiooBAratCAL Detajl 

It is also not unusual to meet with inconsistency In the 
matter of the bibliographical details they contain. There 
appears to be no standard about this. Jf wc examine the 
publisher's catalogues produced about a decade or two ago, 
wc will hnd that some of them contain rc-production of title 
pages, specimen pages, portraits of the authors or some unique 
pictures from their new publications. Some of these illustra¬ 
tions assume a reference s^alue. 

22 USEXTEOTED DaTA 

Trade catalogues and price lists sometimes contain short 
bibliographies on the subject, aibcd to their trades and also 
spcciAcations of formulae, illuicration* etc., which art unobtain¬ 
able elsewhere. A loc.d medical library has a small collection 
of the catalogues of important pharmaceutists. On a certain 
fKcasion a reader siranted to have a picture of Clodd Bernard, 
an endocrinologist. Search through books, periodicats and 
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rdereiicc l>ook$ yielded no nrauk^ When he wan at his wit's 
end, k suddenly occurred to the librarian dial some of the trade 
catalogues might contain the picture. A vigorous search Ibr 
five minutes among these fugitive materials proved fruitful. 
The information was found in one of the Ctha ntomgmph^. 
It turned out to be Lhc only source material from which a refer- 
etice question could be answered. In telling -this^ [ do not 
want to assign any high reference value to these catalogues. 
In fact t!ie values of such catalogue in any library' Is ^ieldom 
fell beyond the stage of book selection. What I want to imprera 
by the above is to point out the lack of standards in the matter 
of inclusion of dec nib in the publkhers' catalogues and other 
radc catalogues ’ * 

23 WiTU RKPifiitEOTE Value 

Tlicrc are a few showing evidence of much thought and 
attention. Tiiese arrange the titles of books on some i>:>nveti- 
tional scheme of classiheation of their own and provide helpful 
alpbal>ctical indcTces. Furtlicr they are kept up-to-date by 
penoclical supplements. In other words tiiey arc of die * opai 
variety \ Theiic have a greater reference value. A few 
typical ones having some reference value have |>eeri described 
in the fir^i volume of Rf/mnut JtrvUi aftd biblioj^rafihy, (Madras 
Library Association^ publication series, 9) l>y S.R. 

Ranganatlian and C. Sundatam. 

24 Book Selection V^aluk Only 

An examination of a large number of publishers' cata- 
h^gues would show that publishers arc anxious to teach con-^ 
sumeni, potential buyers^ oj quickly as po^sibk. For this 
purposie, they send out lisu periodically even whik ihe'ir books 
are in the Press. Such catalogues contain tltc list of not only 
lhc forthcDixung publkadons but also of those published just 
at that Lime. The titles arc arratJgcd in $ome> dasdSed order 
and most die them are annotated. But rclereudeito |xarticular 
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title l>ftronies 4ifBcuh on account of die aixtenoe of a syatematie 
claAsilicaticpt) aifdAyr an alphabetical index. Hut the jieasonal 
lists like ti)« 'SpriiiR List % * Autumn List' etc., of the Oxfottl 
University Pr«»» and the fall and spring lists of some of the 
American Universities are an exception to this. Even in these 
cases it should :lje said that the bibliographical information 
is not always accurate. Hence catalogues of Utis type lose 
their reference value and at best they can Ik used only for 
book-selection. 

25 REPRonucTiox O F Contests Pa o r 

Again it is found that, in some early catalogues, the 
conttmtt of some of the Ixioks are given with a view perhaps 
to enabling readers to evaluate the book. Xo doutii this prac¬ 
tice has a liruited value. In these days, however, any one 
can examine any lx«>k of an important publisher in the shop 
of his IxroJtscller. Failing this, he can call for details about 
a lxK>k from the publisher himself. The reply tvill reach him 
in a day or two- - Thcrclbne, I think the practice of giving Ute 
contents page nf.each lx»k may, with advantage to the pub¬ 
lisher, he drripped, t)f course ihU .should be retained in the 
case ot the few Iruoks, that have oblique tides. The sixth 
edition (192B) of the Gtneftfl (atahg»» of the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press contains the following entry on page 212. 

“ Willitm \ MotfiSf b.mar f-srufrn ItiSi. d. Ii(9B 
Morris's prose and poetry, 1656-1870, comprising eight Prose 
Romances fram the Oxford and Cambridge Magaune 1656 ; 
The Defence of Cuenvere 1856; The Life and Death of Jason 
1667, reprloted hfrre from the second edition, revised nf 1868, 
with the variaiii readiitgs of the first edition at tlte foot of the 
page-; Miscellaneous Poems, 1656-70, including two sonnets, 
here for the fust time reprinted and attributed to Morris; 
three descriptive, and critical Articles from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Rtnnow 1656, and one on Rossetti's Poemt, from 
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(he Academy 1870. With a half-tone portrait from a photo¬ 
graph by Emcrj' Walker, and index of first lines. Pp. Viii, 
656. From 3s. 6d. net. See p. IflO. But in the edn B (1546) 
this entry haa b<^en abridged a^ folbvK's:- 

Morris (1834-1896) Prose and I\>etry 1856- 
I&70* Pp* 664. (For Biblbgraphy see p. J74) (Oxford editions 
of standard aqthois) 


26 AnncttaTJON 

Lastly I have tn tell somethinga Ixiut ainiotatJfin. This 
is given at the end of each dllc as in the Coiumi^ia 1893- 
1933p m the £4ucaihmi and the Caiaiognj^ o/As<jfa/tir 

/Af ourmss schoith of the Oxford University Press^ Ttvdian^^neh;, 
and in the c^tahguf.f of the Oxford University Pticss. 

BiJl most of the catalogues of ihc American Univemly Press 
and the Gtn^a! €eiith^ of the Oxford University Priss do not 
give any annotation. The annotation might Ije of help to the 
reference librarian to evaluate a book. But by its aLwncCj be 
is not Very much handicapped as his rich experience enables 
him to find out whether a book would be suitable to his enquirer, 

3 Caititub-ia Books 

7be CtJumbia IS9S-I9M marks :i departure 

from the usual mode of the construction of a publisher's cata¬ 
logue, It is a dicdonary catalogue of all books published by 
ihc Columbia University Pre®. It represents a suCfKsful 
attempt to apply to an extensive publUher^a list the principkx 
and methods on which the modem library datalogue hs based« 
Hence ii serv^ the reference purposes admirably^ As Dr* 
Arthur Best wick, the librarian of the St, Louis Public 

Ubraiy sap, asfarasUbrariansarc concerned it *is certainly 
a move in the right direction. L ».. ^*hopc.. .il« « . , .. 
will set a precedent for other publishers to follow 
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31 JuSTinCATION 

It 15 intjti^ting tQ note the arguments of the Columbia 
University Prcs 5 for deciding to publiih a catalogue of this type. 

^*Two most important questions which a library cata¬ 
logue must answer are i What book has the library by a given 
author; and, WTiat books or other printed material has it 
on. a given subject? It happens that this is also tbe kmd of 
information which the ordinary book purchaser or user of books 
wants about a publisher's list \ and publbhera^ catalogues 
have^ up to the piesent time^ responded to a very slight extent 
to the need for easily available information. 

“ It therefore seems tliat it u a very distinct and impor¬ 
tant step in advance for a publisher with as extensive list as 
that of Columbia University Press to abandon the old-style 
catalogue and put its list into the fonn of a diciionaty-caia- 
ioguct the form which all bibliographical and library experience 
has shown to bs the most useful for all purposes 

F.L. Magel* the president of the American Booksellers 
Association said of this catalogue Columbia Booksi J B93- 
1933, does more to help booksellers to sell books than any 
publisher's catalogue I have ever seen 

4 Oxford Ukiveebity Pri^s 

Thus the feeling that a publisher's catalogue eompilcd 
on the mediods and principles employed by a modem library 
catalogue would have a happy reaction on both the librarians 
and buyers of books has been slowly recognized. The supe¬ 
riority of the classified catalogue over the dictionary 
catalogue as a reference tool seems also to have been recognized 
now as will be seen from the following extract from the preface 
of the 1950 edition of the Gfneral rafd/egur of tlic Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press. It says; 
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tenth edition of the Gmeral catalogiu of the Oxford 
University Press breaks with tradition by a chan|;c in the 
arrangement, which has hitherto remained substantially that 
of the first edition of 1916. 

In this edition the basts of arrangement js that of the 
Dewey Decnnal System of Classliicacionj and the Deway num* 
bers arc printed in brackets after the various headings. It 
is hoped tliat the innovation will be found useful*’, 

41 Ofaj; ViatETr 

This catalogue is kept ‘open’ by a quarterly Buliftitt, 
in which ilic titles are arranged in the same manner, as in the 
general catalogue, 

42 More Details n CtJtssiTtCArrow 

Of late there Is also a tendency to sub-divide closely. 
For instarjce, the December (1949) issue of the Balietw arranged 
all books in PoUtlrs only under the single heading *’ Politics 
(320)", So also the books in Economics sverc entered only 
under the single heading ■' Economics (330)". But in the 
April (1952) issue of the BulUtin in books under Politics have 
been further sub^livided and arranged under Politics general 
(320), Foreign reiations (327), and Irish ParliAmciu (328*4). 
Books under Economics have been assigned to the sub-divisions 
Ualrour (331), Financial (332), and Production (338). 

5 Conditioit In Tndim 

Hardly any bookseller or publisher in India has reathed 
these standards in their catalogues. It may be due either to 
ignorance of the value of such good catalogues in the distri¬ 
bution of books or to lack of resourocs to compile such cata¬ 
logues. 

31 Pooh Refeekkcb 

The production of general books in India u very poor. 
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Eveti the few j^ood one^ do not reach the hands of all potential 
readers on Hccaunt of the poor puldtcity value of their caiii- 
logues. Generally, libniries do not prcser\'e theiw on arcoiuit 
of the absence of any reference value. It is also possible that 
some good books ’ivhich should have gone into a fei^^ edilions 
die soon after their birth on account of lark of sufficient publi¬ 
city through catalogues. This is not only a loss to ihc publisher 
but also a loss to the reading public and the author. 

52 Co-ORl^lH A*TEU EfFOBT 

Enterprising publishers in the West hke the Cambridge 
University l*rcss and the O^lord University Press have already 
recognized the wUdoiii of eonformifig to high standards in the 
production of their catalogues. It is dme that the leading 
Indian Publisheni should devole some attentipn to this problem. 
A coHiirdinated effort is necessary^ The Indian Publisher’s 
HAssociation might collaborate witli the Indian Library^ A^>ci- 
adon+ Tlicy should set up a Committee to draw up proper stands 
ardi for the catalogues of Indian publishers so as to make them 
useful to the refererice librarian and the public. 

PAPER 2^3 

BUSLIOGRAPHY IN GERMANY 
Kbius Fischer 

IMcntioni 127 Gcrtnzin biblksgTAphLcs. Of ih« 21 iie.v^ nwt 
revived after ^VocUl Wartt. The rcnmmirtg liH arc daziibcd under 
various groupi: {IJ PeriodiraJ, f2) Ocwbtiil. f3) fi^alioTiid, (4) 
UnkiA catalogue^ (5} Subieci of German and ioirinataoiiHJ emcnijge 

rdpccUvcIVk (6) Ahitnurlinf;;. (7j and |B.i I%j:si{n|[|. 

I Introduction 

In Germany during World War II many collections of 
printed books were destroyed by fire. Also* a number of impor¬ 
tant periodicals were suspended. ‘VVhiUt it will take a long time 
to repair the damage, in spite of heavy fiiLaurial diBicullie) a 
great eflort wa^ quickly made to revive the learned periodicals 
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essential for ime-natiojial research (Ste B. Sticker. Die 
Notlsigc der deutschea wissensch aft lichen Zeiuchtiften. Bad 
Godcsberg 1952.} (H. Uhlendahl. Die Eritwickluiig dcr 
Deutschen Buchcrei scit 1945 und ihr gtgenwartiger Zusiand. 
In: Zciitralblatt fur Biblioitiekswescn 65. 1951. p 254. 

H* F. Schultz, Das Schicbal der Bucher und der BuchhandeU 
Berlin 1952. p*l7. Numl>er of German periodicals 1945-47 = 
4339; 194S=6149; 1949x..7i04; 1950=&639). (H. Widmann. 
BibLiographicn zum dcutscheii Schrifituni 1939-1950. Tubingem 
195h 


11 

Dr^cumentadun and bibliographical work is e^niial in 
order lo register all the research acdviiies of a eoujiLry (Germati 
examples reviewed in auctions 21, 22 and 241), and in order to 
inform scholars in the country al>out the production in the world 
(Examples in German language are given in sections 22^ 23 and 
242). 


12 Pk« topicAI* BlBL100RAPHTf 

A periodical bitiliography may be of the listing, annota¬ 
ting, abstracting or digesting kind (cf. Nos. 79, 80.)* They am 
published weekly, monthly, quarterly or annually and cornu- 
late in greater periods. National bibliographies are arranged 
by the author and built as dJetionary catalogues. Subject 
bibliographies are mostly cla.ssified according to particular sys¬ 
tems and indexed by author and subject headings* So nearly 
always the bibliographical material b listed by author as w'rll 
by subject. 

13 OccAatoNAL Bt ^1400 aa PHY 

Besides bibliographies published as independent periodi¬ 
cals, we find bibliographical, abstracting and digesting material 
appearing occasionally nearly in any learned periodical. 
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Because of their great number they carmot be exhaustively 
luted here. Here h an illustrative list. 


OHenialia 


“2 Librarj^ Science 

]> Engineering 


J .Agriculture 

L Medicine 


N8 Music 


P Fhilolpg>' 


1. Archiv fur Qstasierii 1» 

l^ 

2. Der Islam, 27. 1947. 

S. Zcitschrift der Deutsthen 
Morgcnlitndischen Gescllschaft. 
99. N.F, 24: 1945-49. 1950. 

1, Zcntralblatt fOr Bibliotheks- 
wesen* 6K 1947. 

L Patcntblatt. 70. 1950. 

2. Zeilschrift dcs Ve reins Dcuts- 
chcr Ingenicure. 90. 1950- 

I * Zeitschrift fi^r WriOibis- 
twissenschaft. 12. 1948. 

1, Za h na rztIkhe M i ttci I ungen. 
1949. 

2. Zeitschrift fur Gcburtsharc 
und Gyn^kologie. 127* 1947+ 

X Zcitschrtft for Tropenmedi- 
zin and Parasitologic. 1,1949. 

K Jahrbuch der Musikwclt. 
The Year book of the miisic 
world. Annuaire due mondc 
musicaL 1. 1948. 

1. Archiv fhr das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen * 185 (100). 
1948. 

2. Deutsche Vicrlcljahrewdt- 
rift Tur Literaturvviiisenschafft 
und Gesitcsgeschiclite. 23.1949. 

Gcrmaabch-rotu a n I s c h c 

MonatsschnO. 1950. 
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T 

U 


V 


X 

z 


PiS!ycholofi>' and Scxoingy 1. Psyche. ], 1947. 

1 * Internationaln Maga^in 
nir Sexualpmblcmi;:. 1, 1949. 
2. ZciEscdirift fur SexuaLfors- 
chuH]^. L 1950. 

Pedagogics I. BiLduug iind Er^ichutig. 

194S. 

2. Die Schnlc, 1^ 1946. 


Geography 


History 


Economics 

Law 


J. Pclcirnanns gcographischi? 
Mitteilungen. 92. 1948. 

2. Zcitschrift fur Raumfors- 
chung. 8. i949. 

1. Germania. Ameiger def 
Rombch-Geimanischen Kom- 
mission cks Deutschen Archito* 
logischen fnstiiuts. 28 s 1944-50, 
1950. 

2. Historlsche ZcitschrifL 169. 
1948. 

1. Handbuch der Finana- 
wissenschaft. L 1950. 

L Jahrbuch dcs Rechts. 1, 
1948. 

2. Jahrbuch fur intematlonalcB 
und auslandisches dlTentliches 
Rccht, 1. 1940. 


2 Bibliognphical LUt 

BibLiographical lists report only titles of books or articles | 
sometimes a few lines point out In an annotation the general 
ftndcncj’ of the publication without tiy^ing to g^vc a real abstract. 
Such lists fall into six groups : 

1 Union catalogue of honk-trade i.e^ of publishers and/ 
or twikscLlers; 
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National Omnibus bibliography covering, the entire 

universe of knowledge ; 

S Subject hibiiography covering a single region of 

knowledge ; 

4 Lisjt of periodicals; 

5 Index to periodicals; and 

6 Author bibliography covering the works on and by a 

single author or a. group of authors. 

21 Umon C at a LDOV k of Book-Trade 

Publidiers advertise their new' books in the Borscnblatt ** 
coming out in both East and West Germany. Abo t^ookscltcrs, 
“ Sortimenterinrorm the public and the Hhrariatis diirough 
their own particular lists. These too arc of Ijibliographical 
ufiporLiircc^ 

J Bdrsdiblatt fur den deutschcu Buchhandel, Frank¬ 
furt am Main 1. 1945— 

2 BiinrCfiblatl fur den deulschen BuchhandcL Leip¬ 

zig 113. 194€~ 

3 fiarsorEimentstagct'katalog^ Koch^ Neff and OcUn- 

ger. Stuttgart 1949— 

4 Bile her nir Klinik and PraxLip Lagerkatalog. 

Mainz 1950/51-— 

5 Libri, Barsortunentslagerkatalog. Ltiigenbriuk, 

Ras ta tt— 1949—^ 

22 National Osixirus BniLioaiiAPEiY 

The foundation of any library s>3tem is the National Biblio¬ 
graphy registering Llje w4inlc production of the countr>% Press 
Registration Act or tlie German " Pflichtcxcmplar " prescribes 
that any book or pcrlDdical of the country is to be available 
in a particular State Library. Gtrmanyi separated Into West 
and East, and for Uie moment w'ithout a common National 
Library, faces the dllficulty of being forced to register the pro* 
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duction in both the West and the East* Usually a material 
15 registered in hath tegipns. Before the L^pzig and Ber¬ 
lin were the bibliographkai centres. Today Leipzig is thc- 
centre For the East, Frankfurt is the centre for Uie West, In 
former times, the national bibtiography was published as a daily. 
Now it is a weekly. It is regularly indexed and cumulated 
into a decennial bibliagraphy. East Germany has its owil 
bibliography of Government publications. 

Examples 

1 Bibliogniphie der Deutschen BibHothek Frankfurt 

am Main. Frankfurt a^ M* 1947“—^ 

2 Deutsche National bibliographic, Leipzig. '1945-^ 

Reihe A. Neuerscheinungen des Buchhandeb^ 

Reihe B, NcucrscheinungeTi auberhaib des Buch- 

handels. 

3 Jahrcsverzeichnis des deuischcn Schrifttums. Leip¬ 

zig 1945-4S ; I94S+ 

4 Ncucrscheinnngen dcr DDR* Leipzig 1951— 

23 Subject Bibliooraphy 

Special subjects are covered by particular bibliographic- 

Examples 

1 Borsenblatt Fur den dcutschen Buchhandcl* Bel- 

lage; Bibliographic dcr Kunstblatter. Leipzig 

15-17, 1945-4L 1948. 

2 Deutsche MusiltbibliographtCH Lcipiig 110/119* 

1945-47. 1947* 

5 Jahtesverzeichjiis des dcutschen Hachschulschrift- 

tumsp Leipzig 61-64: 1945:40, 1951* 

24 PEBiODCCaLS List 

Besides the bibliographies of section 22, there are some: 
publications which list only periodicals and neis-spapers, adding 
noics on editors etc. 
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Eumptes 

1 Anzdgcri-Facklcf* Zdlung:sk£iia1o|^. Mundien 

1949. 

2 Handbuch Deutsche Prcssc. 2, Biclerdd 1951. 

3 Sperling:^ ZeitachTiften-und Zeitungsadrebbuch* 

Leipzig 62. 1947. 

4 ZeituiigskntBlc^, Frankfurt am Main 1950. 

25 IVDEX TO 

'Fci make full use nf the iaigc quart dty of periodical publ!«' 
cations^ research workers need subject indc^ccs. Among such 
indexes produced Iri several countries, the German ones arc 
acknowledged to be the best, 

Example 

I Internationale Bibliographic der Zeilzchriftcnlilefa- 
tur, OsnabrQck. Alx. A. Biblbgraphie der dcut- 
schsprachigcn ZcilschHftenlkeralur. 97 1 1947-48. 
1949. 


251 International Coverage 

Scries B of llie index to periodicals mentioned above covers 
international production whilst nearly all similar publications 
of other countries restrict themselves lo periodicak issued only 
to their native language i— 

1 Internationale Bibliographie der Zeitschriftenlitera* 
ttir. Osnabriickp Abt. B. BibJJograpfue tier 
freodsprachigen Zcitschrifkcnlileratur. N.F. Bd 30* 
1949-50- 

20 Authob Bislioobapjit 

Reference books on writers of all kinds are published 
within a space of some years. They list books and periodical 
articles of poets and research workers. 
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Examples 

1 Kut'^nen Dcutscher Litcraturkalendcr , Bertm 

and Siuti^art. 52 1952* 

2 Kfinchners Gdehrtcjikalcttder. Berlin 7. 1950. 

3 Uioloa Catalogue 

Oemnaiiy well known as a coijntr)i' which haa developed 
Union Catalogue of on Islanding qualit>' for its library holdings. 

During the war, these catalogues were destroyed. The books 
registered in tliem were also destroyed. Immediately after the 
■end of the war, (German librarians and scholars started work on 
A new L'nidn Catalogue. 

31 NATiONat. CovnaAni; 

At first wc quote a list registrating moitthly books issued in 
foreigti countries on any subject and acquired by German Itbra- 
rtes. Next we notice a similar publication, supplement to an 
art journal, restricting itself to foreign art publications available 
in Germany. Finally we mention an independently published 
list registering periodical ptiblications on geological stil^ects. 

Examples 

1 Zcntralkaialog der ausUndischen Ltteratur. Z K A. 

Monatliehcs Ver/.eiehnis dcr von DrutscJteri Biblio'^ 
theken erworhenen sdt 1939 imAusIand erschtenen 
Bucher. Koin 1. I9i5l. 

2 Kunstchronik. Bciblaii. Xachweis auslandis- 

cher Litemtur in dcutschen Bibliotlieken. NOm- 
ijerg 1. 1949. 

3 Veneichnis dec an dcutschen Instituten und Btblio- 

theken vorhandenen geologischcn—paUontologis- 
chc n—mi ncralogischen —petrogra ph ischen Zei ts- 
chriftcn. Kiel 1947. 

32 RSOIOXAI. CoVZBAOB 

Many University Libraries, State Libiarics and Special 
Libraries publish lists of Utcir acecaions in boedcs and periodicals. 
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1 

Andtitti • ► 1 ^ 

a 

Karlsruhe 


2 

BerZin-Dahlcm 

9 

Kissingen 


3 

Bonn 

m 

Koln 


4 

Dresden 

11 

Leipzig 


5 

Frankfurt arq 

Main 12 

Leverku^n 

(Chemistry) 


(Sijciplogy) 

13 

Speyer 


6 

Freibmi; t. Br: 

14 

Stuttgart 


7 

Hambui^ 

15 

Wtir^burg 



4 MicrcKTIioiigfat BOiUognphy 

41 Gehxah Cdvekaoe 

Tlic following publicsticins dtsplny in a s>'jil«matic manner 
boolu and artidcs of C«nnart origin, in their respective subjects. 

N Fine Arts I Schrifttuin zur deulschen Kunst Berlin 

ll. 1943 . 45. 1950. 

R Philosophy 1 Schopenltauer—Jahrbueh. MitSchopen* 

hauer—Bibliographic. .Vlinden 32, 1945- 
48. 1948. 

V History' I Der SchlQssel. Gcsamtvcrijdchnis init 

, OrtsquciJcnnachweiscn fur gcnealoglsdi- 
i hcraldisch'historische Zeiischrirtcn-rci- 
hen. Gottingen 1949, 

,, . 2 Verofrcntlichutigen der Gcscllschaft fiir 
friinkische Gcschichtc. Reilie 11. Bti- 
cherkunde der frinlischen Gcschichtc. 
Wurzburg I. J94S. 

Z Law 1 Bibliographic dcutschcr Gesetze. Berlin 

' 1, 1948. 

, 2 Deutsche Gcsctzcsliste. Sonderveroften- 

■ tlichungen dcr Neuenj uristischen Wochcn- 
schrlft, Berlin 1. 1947/48. 

>'• . r-.i|3 Gesetz tind Reclit. Sarnmlung seit 8. 

• - ' ' V, 1945 erlassencr Reehts-•^tze. 

’ , Hamburg h 1947. 
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4 Lippits FCihrcr durdi dic^ juri&ibche 
Liccratur. BcrlLn^Fnrdf^naM 1943. 

5 N-J-W-Fundhi!ftc. S>^lCTiialbcher Na- 
chweis dcr dcut^chcn RcchtJwptKihunjj und 
Ztltschrifte^daufsatxr* MuncKcn L 1950. 


42 I^TEHNATIOKAX. CoVS&AGR 

Subject bibliographies of intcmatipnal coverage are of 
high value. Theyjprovide scholars with a occcaanr)- mcdJiiJo of 
commuaicatiori. 

Examples 

F Tccjuiology Filhrer durch die technische Literature 
V^crzeichnls der wichtigstrn Werke aller 
tcchnischen Gebictc fur StudJum uml 
Praxis* ufiter besondcrer Bcruck^iichti- 
gung dcr ncucisien and In dentiat listen 
Mona ten fertig werdenden Lnscheinungen. 
Hannover 37* 1950. 1949. 


J Agriculture 


P Linguistici 

T Aduh Educa¬ 
tion 


1 Agrar bib bogr aph te. Ham hur^g 194.5/ 

46. 

2 Agrarmetcorologkchc Bibliographiee 
Bod Kissingen L. 1949. 

3 Die Fachpressc dcr Land-Und Email- 
nings\s5rtschaA. Hamburg 1950. 

1 indogermanbehes Jahrbudi. Berlin 27. 
194L 1943. 

1 Schriftenreihe ku Fragen der Envaebsen-^ 
enbildungi Darin. Bibliogmphie der 
En^*acli5encubildung mit licsonderer B 
riicksichtigung dta Voikshochschultsescns, 
Halle 1. 1949* 


V Archaeology I Jahrbudi dcs Dcutichcn AicMologisdien 
Instituts. beilage. ArchMiogbche Bib- 

Liographie. Berlin 1944-48. 1950. 
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42 


X Economics I Jahrbuch SqziaJwiuciiBchaft und 
Bibliographic dcr Sozialwi 5 Scnschaf\cn. 
Gattingm 1 * I950 h 


5 Abstracting P^rlixlical * 

Abstracting pcriodicaii include some cntries of bare titles 
of books alsoi Jn some cases annotations are provided. These 
happen in the case of whole boob. But abstracts of articles 
found in periodicals form their distinguishing feature. Often^ 
these abstracts give the necessary information to rcscarch-wor- 
kers. This saves them the trouble of procuring the originals 
and perusing tiicm in their entirety. 


51 Germa.v Covebaos 

For both German and foreign ^students those abstracting 
periodicals are ofconsideinable value in the study of current Ger¬ 
man output of though 

Examples 

P German' I Zeiischrin fur deut^hes Altertum und 

Philolog)^ dcutsche Utcralur. Mit. Anzeiger fur 
deutsches AUertum und deutsche Litera- 
lur. VViesljaden 64. 194B-50. 

T German Adult 2 Aussprache. Zweimonatsschrift fur die 
Education gcwcr^schafdi t he Bi Id ungsarbeit. 

Bcibge: Literaturblatt fur die gewerk* 
sehafdiehr Schutung tmd fiildung- 
sarbeit. DQsseldorf 1, 1949* 


V German 
History 

Z German LpAw 


Schriftttimsbcrichte zur GeneaJogie* Lite- 
ratur berieht. Berditesgaden L 1951* 
Rechtsprcchung und Schrifttum, Samm- 
lung samtlicher Entscheidungen und dca 
Schrifitums auf dem Gebiete des Jusdz- 
und V'crwaltungsrechts* Niimbeig 1. 
1949. 
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511 Reviewing Periodica! 

There are review^ing periodicals devoicd to particular 
subjects. Some arc devoted to contemporary Gemfian poetry. 
Foreign fiction U reviewed according to original first Issues, as 
well as German traJislations. These have considerable biblio¬ 
graphical value. 

Examples 

1 BQcherci und Bildung. Bremen. L 1948/49, 

2 Das Hierarische Deutschland. HeidelEierg 1, 195l>. 

3 Well und Wort. LitcrarLsche Mcmalsschrifl mil 

aitsruhrLichem Beridit itber die Neuerseheinun- 
gea dcs Internationale n Buchcrmarkis. Tubingen 
1. 19^^. 

4 Wcltstiniraen* VVcUbucIicr in Umrissen. Stutt¬ 

gart 18, 1948/49. 1949, 

512 Omn ibus Rc^- iewing Priod ical 

Ooc periodical is reviewing newly issued books on all 
subjects—sciences as well as humanides. It is Porsc/migsienchtf. 
After World War I, it vfas split into two—'Co^’cring sdence and 
humanities respectively. It acquaints German rescarcti workers 
especially with outstanding results of foreign studies. The re¬ 
views are grouped by subjects. 

Example 

1 Deutsche Literaturaeitung fur Kritifc der intcma- 

lionalen Wissenschaft. Berlin 66-68. 1945-47. 

1947. 

2 W'isseruqhnftNche Forschungsberichte. Geisteswis- 

senschaftliche Rcihe. Bern !5. 1949. Natur- 

wisseiisch.ifttinehc Rcihe. Frankfurt am Main 58, 
1950. 

In a similar manner special subjects are treated also in 
publications called 

3 Fotschurigsberichte (.der Botanik—Diagnos- 

tik—Zoologie etc.) 
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52 


52 IxTfiaXATIONAL Cdv^aoe 

Germajiy has been a pioneer in the production of abstract¬ 
ing periodicats of mtemational coverage. 


f 


^4 Oriental studies 1 
c56 Soviet Russia L 

B Mathematics 1 

B9 Astronomy 1 

G Physics 1 

El Chemistr>'^ 1 

FG Technology 
G Biology' 1 

2 

3 


Examplea 

Asiefibibliographie. Franicnau h 1949, 
Die neue GcsselUchaft. Bcllage. Biblio-^ 
graphic dor die Sowjetunion l>etrcflen-' 
den dentscKsprachigcn Lileralur. Ber¬ 
lin L 1947, 

ZentralbLatt fur Mathomatik imd dEren 
Grenzgebicte. Berlin 29, I94B, 

Astronornische Jah resberich tCn Berl in 
44, 5942. 1947. 

PhysikalLsche Berichie. Wiesbaden 26* 
1947. 

Ctiemisches Zen tral bla 11, Vol IstAndiges 
Rcpci'torium fQr allic Zweige der reinen 
und angewandten Chemie^ Berlin 1 (4, 
19+3, 1947. 

Weinheim 118. 1947—120.19^19. 
TcchnLsche Fortsdirittsberichtc, Dres¬ 
den 11. 1951, 

Berkhte uber die gesamte Biologic. 
Berlin. Abt. A. Bcriirhie fiber die wis- 
scnschafllichc Biologic. 64. 1940* Abt* 

B. Berichte fiber die gesamte Physiologic 
und cxperirncntclle Pharmakologie. 
135. 1948. 

Fortschrittc der Zoologie, Jena 8:1942-^ 

44.1947, 

Zen tralblatt fur Baktcriologie, Farasiten- 
kundci infektionskrankheiten iind 
Hygiene. Jena 147* 1949* 
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Z’3 

H Geology 


3 VetBiinary 
Medicine 

L Medicine 


1 Zentralblatt Air Geologic und Palaion- 
tologie. Stuttgart. Tcit t. Ailgemcme 
und angewandte Geologic eitiscblieflich 
Lagersuttengcologie und regionaie 
Geologic. 19+8. Teil 2, Histomebe 
Geologic und Palaontoiogie. 1950. 

2 Zentralblatt fur Mincralpgic. Sttutt- 
gart. Teil i. Krista IJographic utid 
Mincralogie. 19+5. Teil 2 . Ccstcin- 
jkundc, trchnische Mineralagie, Geo- 
chemJe and I..agcrstattcnkunde. 19+5. 

1 Veterinarmed izin. Gesammeltc Re- 
ferate aus alien Gabieten dcr Tierhcil- 
Icundc. Konstanz 1. I94B. 

1 Albrecht von Graefes Archiv fur Qph- 
thalmologie. Rcfereanicnteil. Zen¬ 
tralblatt fur die gesamte Ophthalomolo- 
gie und ihte Grcnzgcbiete. Berlin 50, 
19+9. 

2 Archiv fur Dermatologie and Syphi¬ 

lis. Refcratcnleil. Zentralblatt fiir 
die gesamte Neurologic und Psychia¬ 
tric. Berlin 72, 19+8. 

3 Archiv fiir Psychiatric und Nervenkran- 

kheiten. Referatenteil. Zentralblatt 
fQr die gesamte Neurologic und I*Sy- 
chiatrie. Berlin 107, 1949, 

4 Berichte uber die allgemeine und die 
spcaiclle Pathologic, Berlin t. 19+8/49, 

5 Deutsche Zahny, Mund-und Kieferheil- 
kunde nut Zentralblatt nir die gesamte 
Zahn-, Mund-und Kicferhcilkunde, 
Leipzig 11. 1948/49, 

6 Pro Medico. Arztlidies Rcfcrateti- 
blatt. Mainz 16. 1947. 
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R PhllMophy 
U Geography 
X EconoBiKE 

' F » 
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7 ZentralbJatt nir die g:csamle Tuberkulds- 
fonschting. Berlin 57, 1950. 

B ZcntjELlblatt fur Hab-, Naaen-iind Oh- 
renhrilkundc sowin; dcren Grenzps 
hiete* Berlin 3B. 194S/49. 

B Zentrakrgan fur die gesamte Chlmri^c 
und ihte Grcn/gc-bielCH Berlin UK 
1945/49. 

I Die Quiiitessen? der fahndrzUicheci 
Literutur. Bcrlin-Ch arloltenburg 1950. 

I Inda^ermanisctie Fqrschungen, Zdts- 
chrift fur Indogcrmanbdk und alJgo 
meinc SpruchwiAsenschan. Dazu: 
Indcgcrmunischcr Anxdger^ Berllfi 
59. 1948. 

1 Klrehc in dcr Zcit. Bcilage. Evangclis- 
cher Literaturbcnbachtcr. iHisseldorf 
L 1949/50. 

2 Thcnlogbche LiteruiurzcLtung. Berlin 

72. 1947. 

3 Theologischc Revue, Miinitcr 44| 
1948 

4 Verkiindigung und Forschung. Thcolo- 
giflchcr* Jahresbcrricht. Mandien 
1943-46 ; 1946/47 

1 PhilosophUchcr Litcratumnzeiger, 

Schclehdorf L 1949, 

1 Georgraphischea Jahrbuch. Gotha 58. 
1943-47, 1948. 

I Bibliographle der Wcltpresse. Doku* 
mentation wirtschafdichcr und techni- 
ficher Artikd der In'^und aualandb- 
chen Fachpresae. Hamburg 1. 1949. 
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Y7I Archjieolog)' 1 Gnomon, Kriti&che Zekschrifi fur 
and clajSicaC dt gcsamtc AltertunuvviiurnsctLart. 
phUology Munchrn 21. I9+S, 

6 Dig«»t . 


Digcau try to give mare titan list aiid altstracu. They 
select. They also correlate what is selected. They feature the 
thought-<uTiteiit from thought. 


A Science 


03 Fiction 


Y Polognc 


Examples 

i Aiiszuge aus OUsertationen der 
Naturwissenschafiliehen Fakufdit der 
Tcchnischen Hocliscliule Hannover, 
Hannover 1949, 

1 Story, Monaitsschrifi der moder* 
ncit Kuragcschichle. Autoren aus 
alter Welt, Enc&hlungeu fahseter Zeit, 
TQbingcn 1950. 

I Deutsches Btiro fur Friedeiufragen. Aus> 
gewahite ficrichtc aiu polnbcheit 
Zcitutigen untl Zcitschriftcn Alter die 
deulschcn Oslgcbiete (Wissenschafl, 
Wirtschaft, Sicdlurigj, Stuttgart 
I. 1949, 


7 Fofit -Wajr CklncUtioii^ 


Cennany informs tlte coiuitries of the,wJij;|^.>yorld.a!mut 
her publications. It also makes accessible to her scholars and 
librarians intemattnnat literature. 

|J. M p f 

71 DuptilCATlOX 

Post-war Germany faces the great diflUdlty of ^neral 
international scarcity in financial means for library service. 
To add to this she has the particular trouble of being forced to 
publish the same material twice—for West and East Germany 
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7i 


^paLT^tcly. 'T he masi expertsi^-c aE>smict3 of chejmstry werr for 
long pKnted in both West and EasL an agreement has 

I>een reached* This duplication will hcrcafier be avoided. 
Tlic Naiional Bibliograplvtcs ^iiill continue to be published in 
ivvn dilTcTent places. 

72 Lobs of Place 

Bc-rore the uar, some German bibliographical and 
abstracting pcnodicals wttt leading in internatiomt standard. 
During the ivar and in the beginning of posn-war Itmej when 
Germany was handicapped^ old publications of foreign countries 
got the advantage. And nevi- foreign publicatioiis superseded old 
German Ones, Chtmkiii ahstr^^ts Boston, f42^ 1948) has stolen 
a march over the C/temuffirj Mifthmaik^d rmfwi, 

Lancaster <1* 1949) was started to replace the not-yet-revived 
Gcrmait Hydwhgkie^ tiMhgraphk, Besides the famous 
hlAtUr of Springer, published in Berlin, Gottingen attd Heidel- 
Ijcrg, there la a itew" form of medicinal abstracta in the Ktcnpta 
Affdic£t^ Amsterdam, (1, 19^1^). 

73 Revival 

In several lubjecLs, however, well known Germaxi abstract¬ 
ing periodicals are sdlJ missed by international leseaich work, 
TJiey have not been superseded by new^ ones. G^gfaphisches 
Jahrbuch has been revived to complete by abstracts the bare- 
list bibliography of the Biifihgrstphk g^graphiquf inffrmihfjotet 
Paris (54, 1940-44, 1947). Scholars are eagerly waking for the 
revival of " Bursians jaiiresbcrichte, " as an urgently needed 
abamicting periodical to cover the field which is now; served by 
the barc^lUt pure bibliography of *4fln^r phUogi^nf^ BiMkgm- 
fJui critique el aml^liquc dc grtc&-ialim^ Paris (19, 194B, 

1950)* 

74 ScspfiNsioN CosTiNtrEa 

The following b a list some bibliographical and abstracting 
Gennan periodkaU, upended during the war and not yet 
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revived- All of them are expected m come out We 

give tljc volume and year of suspension. 


d Oriental ,, Jahtesbericht der Deulschen Orient- 

Studies gesellschaft. 1941. Orientalische Li- 

teratunteitung. 47- 1944- 
45 Journalism ,, Zcitugawissenschaft 17-1942. 

B Mathematics ,. jahnaberichte iiber die Kortschrittc 
der Mathemadlt. 68- 1942. 1944 

*. Bibliographic der aerologischcn I-i* 
tcratur- 11. !943, 1944. 

D66 Elcctrotech- .. Elektrotcchnischc Berichte- 24. 1943. 


nics 

D668 German 

Broadcasting 
F Technology 

C :SS Hydrology 
1 Botanies 

P113 Certnan 
Philology 


Pl2 Romanic 
Philology 


., Rundrunkarchiv, Bcilage. Deutsches 
Rundfunkschrirtium. 13, 1942. 

.. Technische Zcitichriftenschau mit 
BCicherschau. 29. 1944, 

.. Hydrologisehc Biblbgraphie 3. 1942. 
.. Bibliographie der PilanjterisdiuUlttera- 
tur. 21. 1939, 

,, Jahresliericht fiber die Ersch- 
cinungen aus dem Gebiet der 
germanischen Philolpgie- N.F. 15. 1935. 
1939. Jahrcsbcricht Qb« die Ers- 
cheinungcn aus dem Ciebiet der neue- 
ren deutschen Litcratur, 15, 1939. 

Zeitschrirt Tfir romaniiche Phitologie. 
Supplement-hefte. 58/59- 1938/39. 
1943. < 


PIS Classic philo-.. Bur&ians Jahresberichte ul»r die Fort- 
ipgy schritte der klassischen Altertum*. 

wissemchaft. 284. 1943. Beiblalt. 

Bibliotheca philolopta classica 6$ 
1938. 1941. 

Q, Theology .. Theologische Lilcraiur. 22 1942, 1943, 
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S Psychology 

T Pedagogics 


U Geography 

V History^ 

VI :7 Pfehiai5tor>f 
V55:7 German 

Prehiitory 
V99 Ibero- 

American 

Studies 

Y Anthropolo- 


.. Zeitschiift fur Psycholc^ie. 156. 1944. 
^. Erziehungswissenschafihche Forschung. 
Padagogischc Gesamthibliographie 36. 
1941. 1943^ 

.. Gcographischer AnMiger^ 45. 1944* 

,, Jahresherichi der Ceschichtswisscns- 

chaft. 14. 1936. 

.** Quajtar, 4- 1942. 

*, Nachricbtenblatt filr deutscJic Vor- 
zeit 19. 1943 

Ibcto-Amcriltanlschc Bibliqgraphie. 52. 
1944. 

. * Anthropologischer Anzeiger-i^ 19. 1943. 


g>' 

Y Folklore VolJbtundliche Bibliographies 1935'36 

1941. 

Z 2kiolDgy .. Zoologischc Bertchte* 55. 1943/44. 

S International Ecanoiny and Ellicieqey 
Many countries have started parallel publicattons. In 
order to avoid waste of cBTort and money, scholars and librarians 
ought to Ijc able to coHi^rdinaic their bibliographical cfforLs. 
It is desirable to have one and only one highly specialised and 
exhaustive abstracting periodical for each subject. 

61 N^w Intkrsahoxai. Okoanisation 
For the moment any special research inslituie or any uni¬ 
versal library is forced to acquire a large ttuml>er of periodical 
publicatiorts covering the same field. As soon as internadonal 
co-operation is reached, international bibliographical, abstract¬ 
ing and digest periodic.^l publications could be exchanged bet¬ 
ween countries* A new type of organisation is to be set up so 
that anybody can be sure of finding complete documentation 
of his subject everywhere in the world. An outline for such a 
new type of inteitiational tu^anlsaiion has been sketched in the 
Ctassijicaihn and inUnuitwnai dommentation published in the RmfW 
of documnlathn of FID, 14, 1947* 154-177* 
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PAPER 2-4 

indology 

J. N, Krishna lyrngar 

[Menti™ rainlosufi of iMn,[ucri|H» At imporianl n-rertncc 
m IndcKtogy. Rcfm m the inoilcquBty of Jin^tuiitic tiiirtiawiei, c(ninJ 
atid Hjptn bibliat(raphi« ajid cfic)’iclopao[ljii 3 in the field 1- 

1 Introdoctian 

Indology has been dtrincd as the study of languages. It* 
tcralurc, philosophy, history, customs etc of India, Thb term 
first appeared in Tmbncf'j mtfnrkfy till of Oct. It«!8, in the foJJaw¬ 
ing statement. “ TJierc is not a single branch of Indology svith 
perhaps tJie single exception of Vedic studies, wlitch sviJl not 
gam wry considerably by its publication, " The cross section 
of Ihjs univeiw of fcniiwlHjge was cultivated during the niftc- 
tcenilt century mostly by scholars of noji-Indiau origin, (n hU 
paper on die subject published in the of the Madras 

Library Assrjcjation, I94fl, C. Sundaram lists 60 Iwdics found 
in several countries between 1784 and 1939 for the study of 
Indology. The first of these was the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
^c latest is the Sri Venkatesvani Oriental Researcli InsUtutc. 
Ttrupathi. From the beginning rtf the twentieth century, tlie 
bodies founded in India began to attract Indian scholars. After 
World War I, abc^t eight bodies have b«n found through the 
enterprise of Indians themselves, A ret'iew nf the referenee 
piateriali on Indology appeared under the title //igkwaj^i and 
oftfjtrma works by S.R. Ranganathan and K,M, Sivara- 
man in the Mtumirs of the Madras Library Association, 1941. 
Sundaram gives several eawstudics demonstrating the handi¬ 
cap of reference service in Indology caused by the absence 
of suitable reJercncc materials. One would expect Indology 
reference materials of several forms. These are discussed below: 

2 ^MajiuAcHpts 

Many Indian classics in diverse subjects liavc not yet been 
brought to print. Some of those already printed are in need 
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of being edited, in the light of newer manuseripti brought to 
light. This fflct underttnes the importance of catalogue of 
manuscripts. About 107 public or near-public inslitutioni are 
depositories nf these manuscripts apart from several pdv'aic 
families and individuals. 28 of these institutions have published 
their catalogues. A list of these and ofseiTral reptjrts on search 
for manuscripts and of handlists of manu$cr$pts will be found 
ill pages iii-XAix of the .VritJ eatalogur eatalogoruin ^Nfadras Uni¬ 
versity, Sanskrit scries, 18), 1949. Unfortunately this ILu Is 
remarkable for the unhelpful nature of its arrangement. 

21 CfirtrLATivi: CaTaumirB 

A comprehensive ivork of reference in rcgarvl to manu¬ 
scripts in Irdolog)- has been for long the Calalegtu atalsgonim^ 
3 1891, of Theodor .Aufreeht. This is now being revised by 

the L-niversity of Madras under the title AVie catalagtu tatoiogo- 
mm ^ Sanskrit maimscnpts, Tlic work has been in progress 
since 1935. The first volume, covering only the firat letter of 
the alphabet, was published In 1949. 

3 Dictionary 

Linguistic dictionaries form an Impoi tani class of refcience 
material. Most of the current dictionaries are a result of ca¬ 
sual growth. There are many regions left blank. A list of the 
important dtettonarics of value Ibr Indologists will be Jbund in 
pages 264-280 of the Bibtiografi/tjf aj njtttnte bwtks mi hihiwgfa- 
jiiw (Madras Library dAssociation, publication series, 10), 1941, 
by S.R, Ranganathan and K.M. Sivaraman. 

4 Cyclopaedia 

There are few encyclopaedias covering the whole range of 
Indolog)-. Even of die existing ones, few arc in Indian langu¬ 
ages, Vachaspalhiyatn and Sabda kstptiintma were early attempts 
in Sanskrit, though they are not ency'dopaedtfts in the strict 
sense. Mara tin was the first modem language to produce an 
encyclopaedia. Tamil has started work on its own. There is 
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Sklsu pi^ii (oT Tcluga takir^ tip siTnilar work. CJassicaL dic^ 
liortaric^ form a ipecialLsed form of encyclopaedia^ 

5 Bibliographical perifNlIca] 

Except for ihc one published by the Kcni Institute^ 
den, no annual or other periodical bibliography has continued 
to exist. The attempts of Fernander, and of die Xonknn Insli- 
ttite of Art? and Science of Bom!>ay are praisevvorLhy* 

6 BJbliograpiiy 

Clos:d bibliographies have been published on several 
topics* but th(se form only a fracdon of what is needed for 
effective reference service in lndolog>-. The most important of 
mch closed bibliographies arc listed by Ranganathan and 
Siindaram. R.N'. Dandekar'^s V^dic bibikgmphy (1946) is an 
important recent edition^ 

7 ConcordaDce 

A great handicap in the use of even the pubLLshed classics 
of Indology is the absence of concordance^ Some of the classics 
do not even give a helpful indc??. Indexes of certain classics are 
caught up in the pages of pertodicaJs. These are virtually kxsl 
to many readers and even libraries. 

8 Kivision O'f List 

The list of Ranganathari and Sivaraman is already out of 
date by 12 years. There should be an organbation to bring 
it up-to-date from time to time. We do expect reference 
malcrials on Indology to accumulate more rapidly than hitherto. 
The Puranas form a vast field quite undiartcred till 
reocnily. Tlic foliowng three recent publications vnll give 
some relief to reference librarians in serving information on the 
Puroftas :— 

Ramachandra Oikshitar (Vn-R*)-* Purana index■ 2v* 

University of Madras, historical series, 19, 1951, 

Kamtarkar (A,P), Puranic words of wisdom. 1947, 
Bharati Vidya Bhawan, Bombay. 

Mankad (D*R*) Puninlc chronology. 1951. 
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PAPER 2'^ 

MARATHI REFERENCE MATERIAL 
V^P. KoUiatkar 

[Givc» a fumidw accquni of ibr^ thief rrfcrence aid* in Marathi^ 
^iblidrgraphy, Ern^cJopai^na, EiOKtaphy, Lin^Ulit Ditli^itiary 
I Centra I and technics J} , Foinim oo i Ihe Abamcc of subject bibi bgraphy, 
Apprali for Lhe production of a vavieiy of refcTcruci? tfimiefiali on d WcTK 
iubjecti. to meet the demmEU of the awakening Ryui^s of Ma haraMh if*]. 

I R-ercreiiee Baak» 

The infarmatioa that can be given to readers immediately 
is often available in some important voltimcs which unfaitingly 
help US many times t%en in a day. Such volumes are genera I Jy 
termed reference aids. These help us in Ready Reference 
Service. They deal with a variety of subjects. Tliey are of 
VO nous sixes. Thctr cost too ^'aries over a considerable range. 
Some get tliemselvcs seated fiat in a box? others hang aj^inst a 
wall; a few may need a charfkiy to rest on. Some prefer erect posi¬ 
tion on a stand. We have to be very careful while removing them 
from their resting place as also while keeping them back. Any 
carelessness or negligence or less regard in tJiis matter may harm 
tlicm. We have to be verj,' vigilant about their presence in Lhe 
library or else their disappearance results in our inconvenience, 
Tlicy arc like Lord KrL"^hna about whom It Usaid, ‘"He confers on 
His devotees what they pray for, taking into account the Intensity 
of thdr devotion Reference aids may abo be Likened to the 
A’a/pfffdm {thcTrceofFlpfily). If we sit under the K^nlpaicm and 
go on wtsbuig for anything, good, or bad* we get those things. 
We mmt exert ourselves to think. If we sit regardless of it, 
we do not and cannot enjoy its ble»ings. The reference books 
are the Kings* Treasuries*" as Ruskin sap and abound in 
rich wealth of thought. And naturally therefore w-e must alw'u.y's 
be particular about their preservation and protection from 
thieves and worms. We must see that their proper me inorases. 
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2 Types of Reference Books 

In general all ihc reference books can be grouped under 
the foUowing heads;— (I) BihUography, [2J Ency^cbpaeilUj 
(3J Year bool^ (4) chart, map^ grapht fonnula, (5) Handbook^ 
(6J Dictionary of languages, (7J Tcclmical Directory, fS) 
Calendar^ Timcviabk, (9) Syllabus oredueationaL Instihitbn. 

3 Bibliography 

There hat*e been four attempts at making an exhauslive 
Marathi Bibliography. 

31 SllAMfUO 

The pioneer IjibLiography was Shamrao MorojFi litho- 
graphed book published in 1B39. It has 93 pages. It lUt* 
Sansklrt, Marathi, Hindusthani and Gujrati buoka produced 
till then. 

32 RanaUR 

Tlie second appeared in 1864, This was compiled by the 
late Hon'ble Jusike M.G. Ranade. It has also a note on die 
growth of Marathi languagCn According to it 661 books were 
published during the 46 years that followed the decline of 
Maraiha supremacy le* belw^een ifilfi and IB64* t>ut of 
these 661 books, 431 were in prose, 230 were in verse. Out of 
these, 98 were just text-books meant for difleient classes of formal 
iruUtuUon> It is impdrlaut to note dial the fiisi text-books 
svere prepared a Act 1840 by Jarvis, Candy* Chhatre, Jaitibhckar, 
Dado]>a Pandurang and fihaxkar Damodar, 

33 Y.R. Datje and SARUKSEotoKa 

After this there appeared in 1918 a big volume jointly 
compiled by Y.R. Date and R,T* Sardeshmukh under die aus¬ 
pices of the Maharashtrecya Dnyauakosha MandaJ (the 
Maharasthra £nc>'clopaed$a Society), It has 565 pages and 
covers the 187 years from 18 ID to 1917. It has its own ckssi- 
htation system. It records the names of over 5,000 authors and 
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lOjOOtJ title#. About 1.000 nf the tides represcfit the period 
between IBIO and 1890 and over 9,0CX) S>CK>ks seem to have beea 
added Lhcrcaftci\ The Origirtal price of the TOltimc was only 
Rs. 5. 

34 S.O. Date 

In 1944 came ihc Laicst Mmtthi MHicgmpAy by S.G. Date. 
'Fhe compiler worked singfle-handed, studied the principles 
of compUiitjc; a bibliography, and producetl this bi-panite 
volume consisting of over J ,150 and 376 pagies separately. This 
attempt is magniheeiit and epoch-making. It meets a great 
need of our libraries. Of the two parts of this work., the Erst 
contatns all the desirn|>le and perttrieni bibUt^raphica] dam of 
over IB^OOO Marathi publications brought out since 1800. 
Most of the entries are annotated. The entries are ctassihed 
according lo a systematic classification scheme—the Decimal 
Scheme which was tlic only scheme generally knn^Mi to us till 
1940. The work is in 1*528 pages of super-royal Sa^o size. The 
index pari records all the names of authors, titles and names of 
biographees in one alpliaEietical sequence. Upto 1890 about 
l.OOO l>ooks have been traced. Between 1890 and 1917 about 
9,000. After 1917 and till 1937 over 9|bOQ publications have 
come ouu Thus this appears tn be a complele attempt laying 
a sure foundation far the future biblbgraphy-compSladon of 
Maratlii literature which is growling very.' rapidly. The volume 
costs Rs. 60,'-. 

341 IncitnabitIlA 

ITic list of Marathi Incunabula which occurs at the begin¬ 
ning is really inA'aluable. A.K. PriyolkBr's Dfifamtidnlm 
(^Marathi incunabula) isT.vorth special mention. 

35 CONflKOATION 

The compiler* S^G. DatCi has lately completed his search 
upto 1950. Stray attempts arc being made by the Maharashtra 
Library Association's monthly organ sakskar to carry 
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thii vfnrk fiirtJitr. But the meagre appearance of the iiAts 
proves the necessity of greater and mote methodical effort. 
This requires finance, 

36 PaHTODtcALS BiflLiooaaFUV 

'Ihc lale R.G. Kanadc, a sub-editur of the daily 
Dfiycnprakush of Poona has written Marathi mj^iokaHkaficha i/iAaj- 
It traces the development of Marathi periodicab from 
1832 to 1937. Lately Mr. V.K. Joshi of the Bombay State 
Secretariat Record OfHcc has brought out VriUapatmmha iHhiu 
VJ. Mr- R.K. Lele h his coHaborator* These two fonn the 
only bibliography of periodicals in Marathi. 

37 SlTBJECT BmLTOUHAPHY 

Suliject bibHography^ including analytical ciitrica for 
micro-thought embodied in articles in periodicals and in 
parts of Ijooks has not yet fjcen attempted in Marathi. Thb 
will become necessary nnly when .Marathi is used as the 
medium of thinking and communication among those engaged 
in research, 

4 Encydopaedta 
41 Major Ones 

The first methodical work in Maradn cncircLopaedla was 
by Dr. S.V* Ketkarp Y,R. Datc^ C,G. Karve and others who 
collaborated in bringing out the 23 volumes of the Mahariish^ 
frteja 

V 1 to 21 contain the main body of diverse iuRirnmtion ; 
V 22 gives a profuse* systematic index and V 23 pictures India's 
past, present and future. One wonders at the pains and patience 
with which this voluminous work was carried through to 
completion during a long period of over 12 years of ceaseless 
effort. The last volume came out in 1927. Originally the 
set cost Rs. 175/- only- lliis work rurms a landmark in the 
modern history of encyclopaedias in India. Then came the 
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lya^aftofik ^ttj'amkcshii m 5 vcilumra ediled by G-R. Bhide tjf 
Kdlhapur. Tkf: Utcst and more compact; work is the Suiabh^ 
rishwakosha In 6 volumes by the veterans V.R. Date and G,G* 
Kanx of the first MdwrajA/m?jw dnjanakosha. Tlie last voiurDc 
of this work gives an appendix of Scientiiic EnglUh-Manitht 
terminology. 'Hiis has a much qloser appropriatenesa to 
Marathi than the tcrminolog>- iraprovised by the Nagpur 
Academy. ' 

42 CflJLDftEN'^ ES^TCLOFAEDIA 

'Fhe works cited above are in big voiumes containing 
al>out 1,000 pages each. 'Fhcre are some other books mainly 
compiled for school-going children. V.G. Apte^ the first 
editor of the —the popular periodical for duldren—, 

wrote the Vhtidha dnjanasaagmkti which costs only Re. O-fl-O* 
kS^apiarw di^nadigptka by K.X. Bhidc of Akola^ Samanjm Dnjitna 
by G,G» Kanctkat of Jaiialpure, Muta£kf t^vaJmrik dn^ana 
m mshiti by \^N. GoiidluiJekar of Pi>ona are useful 

children's c^^clopaedias. 

S Biography 

Raghunadi Bhaskar God bole has compiled two vct)'' 
important volumes (1) Bhmatkhmtduckit tin'othun kaskof and (2J 
Bharatrarsherja prajrfufn aitihasik kosha giving details of liv'es and 
places in the past aa well as present- G.D. Klianolkar has 
brought out the fir^t three volumes of Ills AFrarheen Mfsmihi 
wnn^qja le^. This awaits to be completed, biddhe^war^ 
shastri Chltrao has edited tliree big volumes entitled Bharat^ 
parshffya dealing wLtli ancient, mediev^al and modern periods. 
Tlte Vidnyanbedh of Piof S. M. Mate gives biogmphies of 
scientists of International fame. 

fi Vrar book 

Some 20 years ago, the Maharashtra Samvatsarik MandaJ 
of P<»na had brought out the M^araskifa smni.'^UscHk successively 
lor two years (l£i33 and 1934)* These were edited by Proh 
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S.M. Mate. But unrortunatcly thus tvjis not continuecl as 
probably the sale ^vas not ver^’ encouraging. 

f Physical Calrare 

D.C. Mujiundar of Barod'a was the first to produce aij 
encyclopaedia on a special subject. It is nn Physical Culture. 
It b jnaita kose, tO v. 

. 8 Lisguistie Dis»io&ary 

The tiindi-Mofitthi and MaraUti'Hittdi kasha edited by 
C.R. V'aishampayan and nnother similar one by Shreepad 
Josbi, the Forsi-MitraiAi kasha of Dr. M.T, Patwaidhan will 
ever help rerercncc service. ITie common .Maratlji dktlonaricif 
arc, e.g,, V.Cj, Apte’s Maral&i shahdaratnakat, \\\\ Bhide's 
Saraswati hsha in two volumes, MaraiM shahdakinha by V.R. 
Date and C.G. Karve arc worth special mention. Mafalhi 
b/tafhtiht wekiampradqya ita AfcAnt and l\'aksamprado/tt kesAa are 
useful Ln tracing the phrases, etc. of our language. 

In selecting dictionaries we have to give particular 
altcntton to their authenticity. We have, abo to see wJiether 
the words enumerated are enough for our purpose. Some of 
these books are partial. They accept only words used in higher 
society. But like the mother Ganga, for use in a common 
public library, a dictionary should record each and et'ery word 
used hy the community at large without any exception, 

81 Tkch.xicaj. Dictiosaey 

We have also dictionaries for the terminology ofdilTcrcoi 
classes of knowledge, r.j., the scientific terminology, the 
terminology of Music, of Religion, of Psychology, of Politics, 
of Economics and of l.aw^ Every branch of knowledge has 
its own terms In vogue. Of these many have liecn collected and 
published. V.R. Date and C.G. K,arve have compiled the 
Hhastrtiya pmhhasha (i.r. Botanical). Ihc .Srishtidn^^na 
has given two similar books on Phydes and Chemistry. 
Iliwargaonkar and Gokhale Jjave prepared a. dictionary of 
terminology of Engineering. Sahasrabudhe and Patankar 
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have compiled a dictiaEinr^' of Mcdteiil Icnniraolfijify, Prol' 
D.D. U'adeVar has brought out Im TiiTkiu/tasirri^ paribhaKifn 
wa BkAratr^ panbha.fa, a dictionary- nf Ltigic and 

Indian Phifosophy* 

9 The Need 

Big centres lilsc Bombay^ Itu suburf:;^^ Poniia and a kw 
oiJier dltcs will require wlumw in EagUiih to answ-er inquiries 
from readers daily if nnt c%‘cry' hour. Some oilier centres, 
probably the district tburu nf popytation of over twcniy 
thousand^ may occasionally have lo refer to such materials 
in English. Taluka tow^ns and a majority f>r the small towns 
can use such foreign reference materials only lai-ely* The 
majority of readers will be benefited oiily by reference materials 
published ill Mora I hi. There is a very great scope to plan, 
prepare and improve upon subject biblic^raphien, hiographicii, 
yearbooks^ technical cyclopaedias and terminological diction¬ 
aries. Older w^orlw really describe all honour as pioneers. 
Newer additions have lo |>e made in accordance with modem 
method to make the new publications and editions up-to-daie 
as far as possible^ No written matier meant to include newer 
iaformadan cart be up-to-date for ever* Students and writers 
of a subject have to take up the clue of the exbiing nvorfcs and 
develop the subject as and w^hen possible and practicable to a 
deeper lev^el. Wc want a greater variety and numtier of 
reference books lo help this. In years to come it can be hoped 
that the Marathi Language will be in a pt»sition to claim all 
types of icference materials^ as the rich English language has 
already dorte. 

PAPER 2-6 

REFERENCE MATERIAL IN TELUGU 
T* Gopalaltri^hna Rao 

[Gives TWO ca*c Mudics in fcfcrwice icrvicrp ilir refer™ cc 

bfjqb in Triugu [jinguage.] 

" Take my hand ; 

For I have passed this svay. 

And know die truth 
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I Training the Student 


Rcfcrrnce Scr^'icc* as significafitly defined by Dr» 
Ranganathaiit is a process of establishing coiitaci between 
reader and book. It is necessary^ to train each student 
about 

1 Tlic general make-up of a dictionaj^^^ eompaii^n of 
different Dictionaries^ foreign words and phras^^ names of 
persons and places* abbreviations and mdi other une^tpcctcd 
extraneous information I 

2 Ency^iopacdiiis—ilicir date and exiiaustiveness and 
limitations ■ 

3 * WTio was Who " and " BibliographicaL Dictionary' *— 
dealing only wdth dead people and * Who is WIio ^ dealing only 
of people living. Students arc often at sea regardiog the 
refepenee materials to t>c looked up For a particular piece of 
information. 'Hiey also show incompetence in udiig a reference 
book* w^hen they arc put on ii. This difiSculty is greater in 
regard to the Reference Books in Telugu. This is due to:— 

1 paucity of them ; 2 little conformity of these tw^o 
accepted standards in regard to information included and the 
arrangement of entries ; and 3 Lack of opportunity to use 
them in libraries. 


2 Fntal Ring Anecdote 

Sometimes people hear the name of an author of the title 
or the contents of a twok and want information about it. Once, 
a lecturer came for information about the fatal ring”. He 
could not furnish any mtire dclails regarding the subject, 
author or title of the book referred to. But somehow it struck 
me that the word Viiig" might refer to the ring of Diishyanta 
or the Ring of Rakshasa. Since the topic gnren was in English, 
I referred to the list of translations in the Cambridge Bibllo- 
grapliy of Litcratute and found out the following information 
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for him, the fataJ ring or iiiacontala—Indiart drajiia 
translated from the original Sanskrit and prakrit by Jones, Sir 
VVilHam, and first published in 1789 at CalcntU and reprinted 
in 1902.'* 

3 Ajitiaals in the Ramayana 

Long range reference sennee rCfjuinca prolonged iiivcsti- 
gallon. This is all the more necessary wlten a reader wants ti> 
know something about a recent discovery* or investigation or of 
something out nf the One of the leetureri ^vanted tofortna- 

don regarding the nature, number and names of the aiiimaU 
referred to in the Rmqyana. He searched the Sanskrit, Telugii 
and Hindi books on the Ranmy^my but could not gather all the 
information required. After a fruitless search through classical 
dictionaries^ we located It in the Indian hiitmcaf qmrUrij^ IB, 
No. 2 and 3# under the title Concordance ta theJaam m (hi Ramajam, 

4 Reference hooks m Telngn 

a UlBLlUORAPHY 

Nagesw^ararao (K.) Andhra nurjinfij^ii charitra contains a 
bibliography of l>oolu published in Tclugu tiesidta infurination 
on TeJugu poets. Entries aie arranged chronolqgicatly. 

k Geneeial EjscrcrtorABDiA 

2 Andhra idjimna rarst'otm is ihc fint Encyebpaedia 
attempted in Tclugu by Romarraju Venkata Lakshmanarao. 
But only three volumes were published before the author poised 
away. La ter» Kasinadhuni Nageswararao took up Uie task. 
But he too died Ijcfore completing it. The Encyclopaedia is 
arranged in aiphabclically on the mudet of the Encnlopacdia 
Britannica. 

3 Prosada Bhupaludup .U^hra Vijnanainu or Tcicga 
finydiipacdia covers trtany subjects of historical, rultural and 
religious importance. V^tdic and Puranic legends, shastras and 
theories, arc cridcally and scientihcally treated. In addition to 
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alpliabctic:;^] armng^crn^rilj b mbb of contents (alphabctzcaLiy 
arranged) is a bo provided at the be^nning. A spedaL feature 
fif this v^'ork is InformaliOD on tUndu HLstodcol geography. 
This is based on personal visits to places, Iti piose st>le is 
rcmarka[}lc for its Iiterar)' v^alue. 

4 Eapincedki (M], AndJir^x gives a vivid 

description of die I'dugu couiitr>'i its naturaJ wealth and 
resources, the inhabitant* and their ambitions and achievements. 
It aUo gives statistics and dcscrrptivie notes on Andhia Art, 
Language and Literature and on the various movements in 
which the Andhras played an active part, 

3 Yeah hook 

5 Tdugu Bhasha Samitl University Buildings, Madras) 
is planning for the preparation of an Encyclopaedia in Telugu. 
They pi’oposc to do it in Twelve Volumes. 

VoU I Biologyv Zoology, Botany, and Ceology. 

2 Modem ScientiSc Medicine (Group 1), Indian 

syAicTm of medicine (Group II). 

3 MaUiciiiatics and Astronomy^ 

4 Physics^ Chemistry and Atmospheres* 

5 (Group I) Engineering, (Group II) Industry. 

6 (Group I) Agrlcultiire and Forestry', (Croup 11) 

VelerJnary^ Science. 

7 Fine languages, Literatures, Education. 

B Religion, PhiLusophy, Psychology' & Ethics, 

9 (Group I) Geography, (Group II) Commerce, 
(Group HI) Economics^ 

16 History and Politics. 

U (Group I) Sociality'and Anthropology, (Group 11) 
Law and Order, and Defence* 

12 Tclugu Cultuzr, Language, Literature and Hiatoiy, 
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Alphabetical sequence is abandoned. Swiematic 
sequence is adopted. Each volume tsill have an index. The 
last \xiliimc will have a comprehensive index for the whole set. 

6 Sat>'anarayana (K.). Frafiamhe darsatti U an Indian 
year book in Telugu, dealing with fpjogtaphical. social, poUucal 
and cultural aspects of the counlrjv a Who’s who*’ 
seenon. It gives inromiation alwui modem poets and contains 
an Almanac, 

0 IrlTE&ArrBB 

7 Vecresalingam Pantulu (K.), 7tUg» kmalt, is about 
Telugu poets and their works, arranged chrunologicallyr, 

8 Sriramamurly (C.), Telugu katntu jtetiiis sfmiralu gives 
a chnmolqgical description of the lives of Tclugti poets with a 
general appreciation of their worb, 

9 Subbarao (V’.J, Andhra uanjiu^ Charilm is the first book 
on the classification of the Telugu Literature. 

10 Venkatanarayaharari (K.) Aad/tra ivngmi^ cibritrB 
sartgrahamu devidcs Telugu authors into diflervnt ages menitoning 
the chief characteristics of each age, 

n Salyanarayanasastry (M.) Andhra Rackt^atoln deals 
with modern poets and their achievetnents. 

12 Seshayya (Ch.) Andhra twi tafai^ini is a series dealing 
with Telugu poets and their works. The series is not yet 
complete. 

13 . Andhra Sahitja Parishad patrika is a periodical ol' die 
Ictugu Academy, published once in two months. This 
journal contains ^ry valuable articles on Telugu Uteratuie, 
classical worb, inscriptions, rhetoric and prosody. It also 
publishes critical revievvB of classical work by eminent scholars, 
with bibliography of boob consulted. Its bound volumes 
form a good refcmnce material on Telugu literature. 
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H SltaraTnachar>^la (B*)^ Andhra lahha raln^skatam h 
iliusttAKd. It is more descriptive than hbtorieaJ. 

15 Syamalasastr)^ (K.) Andhra ^haspaijmmu^ 4 b 
based on the model of the Vaihaspatjam in SanskriL 

16 Subbaym Sastry [K*), Surynrapi Andhra mghaniumi^ 

4V, 

17 Vamhta nighantupu b a stndcnPs dictionary, 

16 Srinivaiarao [^•^} Foifr^gadhalarhari b on Hindu 
mythology^. 

5 CoDcIiision 

To sum up^ we have some material in Tdvtgu tor rcJcrcnoe 
ser^'icc* But there h attempt to add to k, 

PAPER 2*7 

INFORMATION SERVICE 
N* Appathitrm Ayyar 

iDcHTibcE ihc kinds of intbrnutliani nmght m n Hilary, tlic equip- 
iiwnt ml iin-fr itcreaary lo fbd infixmaium and the tipcd Ivr IHarajy 
co-op<aiiiicn]. 

1 Introdyctlon 

The rapid grow th of library idea and the progress lit 
library development, have stressed the fact that a modern 
library b a central bureau of in format ion far its own city or 
village community. A library should furnish each and cverj' 
applicant with the readiest* easiest and surest method of 
obtaining any information required. 

2 Kinds of Information 

Efficient infonnalioa service demaitds a clear grasp of the 
mtormation sought by the readers. It may be to know a thing* 
verify some data, locate a place or get details regarding a 
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person’s life or any specified technical informadDn. The 
request may be for faces about which there is no cUsagrecmenc 
and thry may be found in any reliable reference book. It may 
be IP get a correct estimate of sometfiing for which books 
containing opinions of diflcrcni authorities arc. required, It 
may involve not only the reading of the matter already presented 
but a search for facts from unpulilished sources. The tnfomm- 
tion sought for in libraries may also be dassilied as (1) that 
which may be supplied from the library* and (2) that which is 
beyond the libraries’ resourcea. 

3 Sources of fnformation 

Ihe first indispensable factor that is necessary for efficient 
informaiion service is the collection and maintenance of good 
reference boak». The International Documentation Meeting 
held at Copenhagen in 1952^ L'nesco^s Bibliographical meeting 
held at Paris in 1952* and other Liljraiy' Committee meetings 
and Conferences, arc various attempts to help libraries in die 
evaluation of reference materiab. Poole's Index^ Cumulative 
l)ook index, Suli^ect Index of Penodicais and the bibliographies 
and abstracts prepared by special libraries and urganlsations are 
among the important reference guide book;i. 

4 Reference StaR* 

T he next factor that contributes to efliiciency of service 
is competent staff. Even in the sniallesi libraries there must 
alwa>^ be some one available who is capable of under¬ 
standing requests and of directing them into fruitful channeb. 
The reference library can no longer be manned by unqualihed 
and inexperienced reliefs. The librarian or the informadon 
officer in a libraiy^ on the other hand should have a passion for 
social scmcc. He should be a book-lover and an erudite and 
discrimjuating student, ever ready to help reader. He should 
not depend upon books alone for his information. He is 
expected to know all other possible sources for gathering 
information. 
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5 Uad^rstoiiidiiig thr QiitstiDii 

Giving correct inramiatJon requires a correct tiitder- 
standing of the LmpUcatxom of the bqiijr%\ Some neadent are 
shy in stating their modest needs when they^ are confronted 
with the vast store of Lnfomiatjan supplied to other readers. 
Some inquirers arc difhcult to l>c diagonised correedy as to the 
exact nature of the in formation required by Uiem. They' ntay 
be over-confidant and the superiority^ complex in them would 
inake them conceal their exact w-ants by manifesting their 
dissattsfactlcm with the information supplied even though 
correct answers are given to their queries* Great patience 
and lact arc necessary in dealing with such persons. General 
convcfsation for a minute or two may thmw^ some light on their 
requirement* When the problem is once understood^ it is 
easy to collect the necessary' materiabp 

A From Outside the Library 

However adequate the stock of bfrob and however 
competent the staff may be,'occasions are Ixjund to arise in 
which either the stock or the staff fail to provide the in formation 
required by a reader. Such information could be obtained by 
corresptindcTice and communication w'lth persons possess^ifig 
special knowledge rather than from printed sources. Another 
mediud is to use the “ Unsolved questions'" column in Library 
peruxheak* 

7 Library Go-aperation 

Inter-library' loan and co^irdination will he of help in 
such case. The Inler-Univcrsity Board and the Indian Library 
Association ha%^e recommended a practical scheme for tills. 
But little progress has been made* Recently the Librarian of 
tile National Library visited many libraries and discussed with 
Government authorities with a view to ascertaining the possible 
ways and means to effect library co-operation. In spiic of 
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these efTorta, nothing has ^let been realised. International 
inier-Uijrafy loan and exchange u Ijeing rostered by Uncsco. 

8 Future of Indiaa Library Service 

India has nnw l>egun to wa^e up fmm her slumber and 
run her race, as Di-, Ratiganaihari puts it, to equal if not excel 
other tnodertt nations. Many quarrels existing now fielween 
races, languages. Governments, etc., could be solved IT library 
movement is able to give the masses correct information. May 
Ckid give sufficient strength to the library pioneers in India to 
surmount the obstacha in thetr way and achies'c the ideals 
sJictehed in the thirty year Dn-elopmcnt Plan of Dr, Ranga- 
nathan so that the national unity of India may Ijc realised. 
May the future Jilsrarics in India realise in the words of W.C. 
Berwick Sayers that there can be few callings to which a man 
may be more devoted, from which he gets more joy and in w hich 
his interest is sustained and inspired by the truth that “ all 
experience is an arch wherethrough looms that untraveJlcd 
world whose margin fades, for even and for et'cr when I 
move 


PAPER 2^8 

COLLEGE LIBRARY 
A.Ve Bmjamfn 

[Gim a few CMC JiiMict in terxivi; in % Csutlcgc Ubrary. 

Lift* Lhc nfi-uuttl rFfennue hoofci+ DeKribei ihc fkmbt nf rrXrff^cc 
bocki m Tndton li&iiguagrr^. for iB-rir j^mclucticvk to make 

cfiKilvT the tUrc df Indim ob medinm ijf imtniriicin.L 

I Objective 

In a business librathe sole objective of Reforence 
Service is often to find the information son^hu It is not so 
in a College Libra Herr this h only of secondary importance. 
The primary object is to train students in the use of rerercnce 
material. 
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A student docs not often know to enunciate liis require* 
mcnis in exact tenns. He often inendons some bi^ subject 
containing that, which he rcalJy needs, as a sub-dlvtsion. 
Sometimes he even mentions collateral subjects, 1 1 ts the duty 
of the Reference Librarian to correct this fault in a student. 
This he can do only^by hunting for the infomintion along with 
the student, As the>’ progress, the Librarian and the student 
will icarn to define the requirement in a progressively closer 
manner. Learning by doing is the only eflective metiiod in 
college reference service. The libranan should have patience 
and sympathy to move with the student as he learns by doing, 

% lUustTBtJve Actuality 
21 Examflk L, GuctER 
211 First Hit 

A student asked for information about ^GJacicni’, He 
svas asked to consult the EseydfipatHi Britaimiia. The article on 
Glaeicrs did not answer his needs, (t contained sojtne 
general information on ‘ Glaciers It also described ten ftimous 
glaciers of the world. Of his own accordj he then pulled out 
the ' P' volume. He soon showed signs of disgust. He was 
about to leave. The librarian felt unhappy over it. ft flushed 
to his mind. “ This boy is the Sec«iar>- of the Hiking Club. 
Evidently he plans to hike to a glacier in the IdiinalflyM." A 
direct quesliou elicited ‘ Pindri Glacier' as his objective. 

212 Pursuit of the Specific Question 

Raders tefettnee etles o/ the wotld was consulted. It gave 
no information. It did not even mention thU Glacier. 

Hamminds Ulusirated (thtaiy umrid atlas was equally dls- 
appointidg. It gave deuils only for U.S.A. 

The librarian took this opportunity m explain to him, 
how the so-called general atlases were really biased to their 
countries of origin. This remark made the student ask for an 
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Atlas produced in India. Bm no cbix^ratEr adas has been 
pnjduccd by the publishing trade in India. 

213 A ByoProduct 

The young man with all the puUation of a child of the 
new-born Republic of India took this seriously in heart p It is 
a part of the duty of die lefcrence Ltbrarian in a college library-— 
though an incidental one—to induce impulses of the right 
sort in the youth of die country. This k a dcsirealile bye- 
product. 


214 Information Got 

HTieu the student was tn this mood of reflection, the 
Librarian put before him the Caiatague qJ the Survey nf India map^ 
(1952J. The student located maps No. 530, 53N and 62B m 
likely to lie useful to hlm^ These maps did gii^ him the exact 
information riceded. 

22 LstAMfLE 2, BEEinovEN 

Another student sought informadon on ^Beetho\*en^ 
As a first step, the Librarian put him on to the PJtfijcii^pafdifj 
Britartnifa. The article on ** BeethoveTi did not give hUii 
the informadon sought. He next asked for informadon nn 
worLs of ^fleetlMJvcn\ This made die librarian ask the 
student to state exaedy what he waiUcd. * 5ih Symphony- 
wm ivhat he mentioned after some thinking. He wa? turned on 
to the Harvard dkiionaiy of murk and the Oxford compatiion to mmir. 
ITic first book had no entry* under Beethoven. ITie student 
was disappointed. He was asked to look up under * Symphony^ 
That gave him some sadsfaction. 

The other l>ook gave full hdbmiation on what he wanted. 
It was found under ** Beethoven ” itself la this process he 
not only got his [nformatton but also learnt to work his way 
through reference books. 
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The following U a fclcci list of a Riinunum number of 
reference Lxx>k5 needed in a colle^ library* 

k Gek^RAI* En VCIjOPAKDIA 

1 Enydopaedia Bnmnnica. 24V, 1952 

2 Chambers Enyclopaedia* lOV. 1950 

am Wflo’fi Whg 

WliD*^a >vhf? 

V^'riterV and artist's year-book 

n Ymh-Book 
Staicsman^s yrar-bciok 

Indian and Pakistan year-book ami who’s W'ho, 
N0 Mcrsio 

7 Harv^ard diedanary of musk 

O EnOLISH LltEBATtrPK 

0 Oxford companion to English liieralure 

9 Ktmm (S.J,) & Hayemft {H.) rif. Twntieth centuiy 
authors 

P LrNauisTtqs 
Pill EisgMi 

10 WanHTKK (Noah) New internadoimL dictionary of 
the English Language* 2V, 

11 Murbav U-A.H.) «C. Oxford English dictfonwy- 
13 V* 

12 BJI ASSAM Twemieth 

Hindi dictionary^ 

13 PATnAK (R.C.) £d Bliaigava's standard illustrated 
dictionary of the EnglUli Language. Anglo-Hindi 
edn. 

14 Raom- Viba, Coiuolidatcd great Engluh-Indiao 
dicthiuaty^ of technical terms* 

15 Aboul HtJQ Siandaid English*Urdu dictionary. 


century English- 
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PI 5 Sas^khtt 

16 Will IA MB (Monier). Snnsknt-Engnsh dicdr>iiaEy 

PI 5 Hindi 

17 Pathak (R.C.) Comp tji. 2 Bhafgava ’3 standard 

illustrated dictlonarj' of tJic Hindi Language. 

Hilidt-EngUsli edn^ 

Q R£i4iirciN 

16 Hastin<ss (James), jfeW. Encj'clopcdia of religion 
and ctliictis 13V, 

SocEAt ^(JEEKCK 

19 Ss^iGHAy (K.A.) iJrf, Encyclopedipi of Social Sciences. 

T4 

20 Ag^OOJATlO^^ 01^ THIS UNiV£;H;3jTt£^ OF TJiE BuETE^lt 

Com MON we a lth. Y^ir-bnok* 

U GEi»OM4I^I1V 

21 Hammond's illiiMratcd library^ world atlas 

V 

22 liifiihtKK (Waltor), Encyclopedia of world pobEics, 

CambcIL 

X Fajonomjos 

23 PAtuitAVK { R.HsL ) Dkdonar)' qf political economy 

4 iN’CONHiaTENCV 

1 In JIVj who, Londtm, General Maharaj Sir Shri 
Ajit Singhji u entcml under " S ” as Singhji, (General 
Maharaj Sir Shri Ajii). But in ri’ibV who, India, the same 
name is entered under A as Ajit Singhji (General Sir Maham- 
jadhiraj). 

2 Again Sir Bijoy Prasad Stngh Rrjy « given in fVho't 
who, London, under “S** as Singh ll(*y (Sir Bijoy Prasad) 
while Who’s who, India, puts it under “ R " m Roy (Sir Bijoy 
Prasad Stngh), 
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3 Wha's Liindon, puls ZaHlirullali Khan under 
Z But h puts uther Mohtunadaji nainc^ ending vvith 

" Kban * under " K On the other hairdo UWs le/w* India^ 
put ZaRarullah Khan under K 

4 But both these reference boobi agree entering St 4 
Nihal Singh ai Singh (St. ^rihal). 

I'hiai inconsistency confuses siudcim. Can not ihb 
librar)' profession do anything to bring out uniJbmuty tn the 
matter? 


5 FaJitine of reference bcM>ks am hadia 

Indian students suffer from want of rtfcraicc book? on 
India. Dictionaries in languages are now the only reference 
books worth mentioning. Almnst all other reference maleriab 
come firntn ahmadp Indian literature has no refereiice Ixxjk at 
all—none like Bcidoc^s Browning and FhHip^j BicketCs 

dictionary on individual authorsp and none even coLlectively^ 
Independent India should produce standard reference boob 
on Indian art^ music^ literature^ philtrsphy> economics^ sociology^ 
etc. This alone will enable students to acquaint themselves 
wiili our thought. 

€ Indian Languages 

The medium of initructloii in tlic colleges and schools 
of India is soon cipccicd lo l)e Hindi or other Indian Languages. 
Instruction l>e impmcrished unless reference boob are 
produced in these languages. We need a siaridard Encycki- 
paedia in Hindi and in each of the other Indian languages. 
Publication of standard aliases in Hindi and other Indian 
languages is et[ually i^sential. Other forms of reference mater* 
laJs, such as Who"s who, Biographical ditiionarys Ehrcctory-, 
Year-book, Concordance^ Ga/etter and Bibliography should 
also l)c soon produced in tndian Languages^ 
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paper 2-9 

TRADE UNION COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Shar wi a 

(Ciij. . pm-pkiiire of ihr lihiwy wwt befog cnfafllwd f„ the Man 
Tr^c rccmHy e*i>bliihfd w the fwi of la kind in 

CWftiiiB. DcKnbd the group ajul the loiiividiiil id illation of adult 
pwtuni^nu in the um of the library. CiiT* an acwti^t of the inu, 
nat= oflhc loiegraiion oTlibnif y vn-iee with ivwk, ond of 

tes-cT^ extciiiKm-lc{:hQlquC9 irt ttff], 

i Entrodactiaii 

Reference Service is ihe process of eslablishing: coniaci 
betrvecn reader and book in a persanal way. 


But the Ixxtks are not the same in all libraries They 
differ widely in their romn, standard, extension and intention 
Nor r^ reader all alike. Their pnrptfse and needs differ. 
It follows tliat reference rerviee cannot be of the same nature 
m all libraries. It should \-ar>’ in confonniiy vAib the nature 
of readers and Ixiob. It should be more like a prescription 
than a patent medicine, vary-ing as and when the need for a 
change arises. So, for a Reference Librarian, the exact 
knowledge of the «ade« and Uic books in his library is of para, 
mount importance. He should study their needs and require- 
meti^ and then devU roeans to sa tLdy- them anorriing to th. 
existing tircuitiatancds. 


A Trade union Coll. Ubtary has its on,, 
both with regard to Reading Materials and to 


|j iOCtl j iiiJ ^ I it ^ 

Readers, 


3 Reading Materials 

Aljoui 90% of the books arc on Labour Problems. 
Subjects like Psychology, Geography, History, Political Science 
and Scmiogy arc represented but very meagerly-^,nly thr^ 
books are there which present a bare outline of the suLjcct. 
Moat of the books fall under Economics. Th is is all as it iIiolIcI 
be m a, Trade Unipiii College Library^ 
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It tbllowA that vvi>rk of iJir Rrfcrcwte Librarian b 
quite rcstriL'ted. He need not un cnc^'clupacdiae 

knowledge like a Unk-cr^ity Lifjrarian or a Hbrarjan raf a 
Public Library^ Hr need tiui ktum'* Atimething of everything b 
Qn ihc uibcr hand he miiM ktio’w * cA^ery^thing of somcdiing' 
—of Labour Problems. Again there are utii many hooks on 
the Aubjeer^ E*pedaily regarding A.\ian emintiienKr ihc d«irdi 
orijoc^ m\ each and every aspeei of labour prot 3 lem is keenly 
felt^ And ji Ijccomes the respoiisibiliiy of ihc Lihrarian to 
fill that gap. Even Reference lkiok$ are few. But tJiere are 
always books of greater extension whieh dc<il with aur subject 
at Some length, More often than not^ this is the case* It 
foJIn^^'A that the Librarian diould know ihr inside of each hook 
thoroughly well, 'I'he satne is the case with rercrcijec books- 
A careful study of litem b ;ia they are not too many 

Jior of too wide a range. In addition they should be supple* 
men ted with ^>eriocjzcals 4 , OAeii the latest iiiformatiDn L 
Auuglit^ Hence^ the help which pei'itxlicais can pi'ovide cau- 
not Ise oyci-f!iiiphitsiKed* Important articles should be Aelcrtcd, 
classified and listed so as to sci^c as a Ready Reference Sourcen 

3 Readers 

AU_ arc adults, mlh imture mind m^d 

considerable experience, They have come with a purptisc- 
Study is iiol a pastime liut a serious afTiir with them. 1‘hcy^ 
have come for a shun time oidy—three monthrf. Cicncmlly 
speakings they do not have high academic qiialificalions* 
Seldom hav^ they visited a mipdcrn library* And how many 
modern lihraitcs are there in Asia? They are not in the habit 
of reading. They are not nt home w^itJi a liook—much Jess 
with a reference Imok. Their number is small. Their needs 
are defined and alike. It is a small homogeneous group of 
iwetily to thirty partidpaiits. Lilmarian can and docs know 
each q 1 them pcrbrjnally* He know^ tog what is going on in 
die class* He can therefore anticipate what the participants 
will need atid wheju 
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4 Initial itm 

This is ill short the !>acltjfround with ^^-hich thr Lihrariaii 
of a Trade Union Qtllc^p Li[irar>- worb. The session siarts. 
VVork Ijcgiiis. Tlie first step vrhieh the Jilirarian takn is the 
initiation of the partiripants in the use of the library'. There 
are two waya of doing this. Both are adopted. 

41 Gnorfr-lxni atiok 

I'irat is group-inilintioit. This is jjossitik in a Trade 
Union C^illcge Library, because the librarian has free access 
to the class mom. On the very fii-ji day, he takes up ihc class. 
He explains to the sttidcnts the nature of the liooks til the 
Jilirary, their airatignmcnt, s/nneihing ahnut catalogue, circu¬ 
lation metiind, rules of the liljrarv and so on, 

42 I.sruvim-'Ai, Imittatios- 
nicn, students Itegin m come into the library. He 
watches their movements—where they go, what tJiey dg. 
He Ls nn the look-nul for a proper time in lend n helping hand. 
He takes one or Itvo pitrtjeipants at a time and initiates them 
m the use of the library, individually. He spends three or 
four days in initiating all the students Iw turn. This is the 
{irat Step taken. 

43 rnAiittNn i-st Ukino Houk^^ 
lie ivatchc^ the rejection. After a few dayv he lake* 
one more chl5e^. He carries some Reference Bciolts like EncyxlcN 
paedia and %car Book to the cla*j+ He demonstrates how^ 
lo ccinmlt a reference Ixiok. He makes the participants farni- 
liar with w'hai information a parikular reference l>ook proiades* 
In an academic Ufirar^^ our main puipose should Isc educating 
the Htudenta in the use of IikkjLsp It should Jjecome a pan of 
the etirricuhim—an essential part. 

S Prepajring Blbliagrapliy 

The hhiarian js in louch wiUi the members of ihc teaching 
stafr He finds out hefarc-hand what h goin^ to be taught in 
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the class In the coming week. He prepares a Bibliography on 
cacfi new subject. This bibliography Includes entries in re- 
fcreJice boola^ parts of ordinary' books and articles in pericidb 
caLs- It IS in lact a Micro-Bibliography'. It is cyclostylcd and 
distiiljutcd among the parlicipanu and the staff before the lec¬ 
ture begins. 

6 Display 

“ But will they come in search of those materials ? 

A doubt arises. But why take risk ? The librarian displays 
all the reading materials mentioned in the bibliogniphy in one 
side of the class room. Proper guides are kept inside them. A 
catchy title is pm in front. The chances of getting a reader for 
those books are surely far greater now than if they were on the 
shelves. 

Apart from the regular Lectures dierc conic some casual 
visiuirdecturcrs at short notice. The librarian U on the alert. 
If tlie time does not permit to prepare a complete lubliography 
he fiTcrcly takes out some books on that particular subject and 
displays in the lecture hall. At least some interest is created in 
that subject after the delivery of the lecture. 

7 Publicity throngh Art 

Here is another way in tvhich the Librarian can attract 
readers and make them understand some difficult topics. He 
prepares some diagrams and chans J,, an artistic manner which 
are relevant to the lectures going on in the class. 

Here is an actual example. The economics professor had 
to deliver a lecture on * hfoncy The participants felt it to be 
too subtle and Invoived. It U a vast subject. A chart was prepa- 
red— a big chart^howing the circulation of money in the form 
qf the circulatory sy-stem of a human body. In the morning, 
the librarian was present in the class with his chart He was 
attentively listening to the lecture. As »on as the professor 
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reached the right stage he stood up and showed that chart to 
the class. The professor explained it to the class. The libra¬ 
rian helped him whercser necesar>-. The whole thing [jecamc 
interesting and dear to the class in live minutes. The professor 
was pleased. Hia time was saved. The students too were 
happy. They Jiad understood a difficult thing without difficulty. 
They were m much interested in the Chan that alitioat all of 
them copied it dow-n after the class. And happily the numlier 
of studenU who came to borrow' l>ooks on Money far exceeded 
those for other topics. Examples can he multiplied. 

The cynic may say that this hind of work does not fafi 
within the jurisdiction of librarian’s warh. But he must know- 
Uiat there is no limit to the work a librarian can do and the help 
he can give lo readers not only in finding out proper !>onks but 
also to make them friends of the [roots. This Ls the message of 
the Five Laws. 

B Groiip*Stiidy 

A still another field open to the lilrrartan is to help Croun- 

Study-Wn-rk. 

Study-Groups are formed. Subjects arc divided into 
rones. 'ITicse are disiributecl among the members. Each 
group has to write an article touching a specified aspect of 
Trade Unionism. The group does it cn-operalively, each eon- 
inbuting un his own rone. Students arc not accustomed to it. 
They do not know how to write wmething new'. Librarian 
lends his helping hand. He works with them. He collects 
all poBible materials for them. He helps them to read and thco 
to write. Still they won’t. He himself writes sometlitng for 
them. Then he withdrawn hU help. This goes on for some time. 
He is carefully watching the progress of the group. Speed 
slackens. He gives a push again. And so on. Ttie rusty wheels 
get oiled. And some time ihq' can move without any help or 
with minor help at any rale. 
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These arc somp of ihe methods thai can tae successfully 
ejnplo)Td in any Trade Unirin Cnllt^ Lilirartv 

8! OF 

But there IS always (ine danger. Too muth spoon¬ 
feeding wLU spoil ihcir habit. Students will lack initiative 
and leirexertion. We should not foYget that it 1% a college 
hhrar^^ Like any other academic; libraiy Its main function 
h lo educate the readers in ilte use of books. It functions 
as a Jaboraiory in w'hich the art of ract-jinding is Icartit by 
actual practice. Stimulation of self-help is of the very essence 
uf libraries of this kind. Hence the librarian should not 
only know hotv and when to Lend JielpH but also how^ and %vhefi 
to witlidraw that help. 

82 DPT-Usejj RKFfiaENCl 
25 S&ciat Sf^eiKf 

1 Encyrlopatdia of the socIrI icieiiccs 

7^ dtfah Educaliort 

2 Dirertoiy of adult educatum {Indian Adult ^duration 

As^iationi t>eLhi.) 

VIN4 United Satiam 

3 Every^ man's Uiiiied Nations (UNO^ New' Vork) 

X Econmnia 

4 Dictionary' of economic terms Edn 3 

X,3 Great Britma 

5 Economic almanac (Nadanal Industrial Q>nrerencc Board) 

X,73 USA 

6 Labour fact inMik (labour Rescajch A."andatiort^ New York) 

X :9 Ijib&ur 

7 Dictionary of Uibour economics (Publie Afloiis Press) 

B Labour dictionary (Phtki^iphical library) 

X:9*l n^arid 

9 Year Itook of blinur statisiira (ILO) 
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10 Tnterriarjr>niiJ hiLiaui' cnd^ (ILO) 

X :9.2 Mia 

LI Indian ]al}Oijr year book (Gtn'emmtfnl of India) 

X;9;21 Afadtai 

12 Faclorie^ and labour ttianual (Madras Law Journal 
Qflicr, Madra?( 4) 

X:9*2Ci7 Pakiitatt 
1.1 PakiMau lai[x>ur year book 

XiSA Ana 

14 Asian labour Jaws flLO) 

X:9.73 USA 

15 Amtrtcan labour year faKik {LaJx^ur Rrsearcb DrpartmenlT 

Rand School, New Voik) 

W Who*s whn in labour (Dr^'-den Pfra^p New York} 

17 Dictionary oria3>oiir law lerm fOinimerre Clearinf^ House, 
Nw York) 

X :9 :2 Labttttr Rtfathn 

IB Directory of employers associaiioofi^ trade unions^ joint 
organi^^ations etc. (Her Majesty's Siationeiy Office) 

19 Industrial relaticnis haiidl>nok (Dart nr Cntpotationt 

ChicaffoJ 

X :9 :S Sociai Sf^uril/ 

2(1 Social security year \xxtk (Social Security Board, Govt. 
Printing Office* VVashingioti) 

XM Cft*operattoft 

21 frttrmational directory of cooperai>vc orgaTiitaltans rlLC>) 

PAPER 2-10 

Standardi Library 
GX. Gulali and Sobi Smgk 

iDnirihn the library a^ the Indian SlaiMiaids Inililiilk^n. Civci 
nwe itudki in rcferrnci- ter^kr. Enummici ilwc thii-r nuiier- 

iiili in fr^ucot use- a Inbulftr gitiiLrmrnt of ihe iiaiKlai^ Jmtb 

tiriimti 1(4 difliwU emmifirt snd their jjufjJJciifiom ], 


2' 10 G. L. Cflate asb Sohi 

1 Sltuidmrd^ Orgianisatioii 

In recent years ^vith. the rapid developznent nf industriei 
the value of recognised standard specifications which lay dowTi, 
rules as to ihc quality or size or shape of industriaL products 
has greatly increased and it has led to the creation of standar¬ 
dising Ijodics all nv-er the world- The last thirty yean have 
seen considerable progrras m t(Ws field. Thirt)' six Imporiani 
countrio-s of the world have established their National Standards 
Oiganizationg. The role of alandardiaation in the internatio¬ 
nal sphere has led to the craition of ISO, Besides these many 
individual industrial orgsnictations and associations have also 
established thejr standards departments. 

2 CoUectioii 

For collection and dissemination of information and data 
on Standards and standardization In the country^ the Indian 
Standards Institution (ISI) is maintaining an up-to-date library. 
To make its service to die industry and trade of the cmintry', thr 
library has cniicctcd standard speciheattons and their drawings^ 
monographs, reprints, pamphlei^, peri^xlicats and other related 
documents numbering about 35,000 from over 100 organiza¬ 
tions comprising international nationah gavernmrniah indus¬ 
trial and professional standardizing bodies, in 18 different na¬ 
tional languages of the world. Brides these the library^ has 
also a collection of over 2,000 standard reference books and 
Government Report*; in all hranches of science and technolog)^ 

3 Clientele 

The Clientele uf a. aturvdards library U eencraHy of four 
types of specialists, the industry, the officer of the I nsiitulion, 
various govern men i departments and other domestic and Ibrei^n 
standardizing bodies. The specialists representing the ccmnlty’s 
divergent interests of trade, commerce, industry, technology 
and Governmciit Oepartmenls, worlc on drahing and fumiula' 
ting new spcciikatioia and revising and improving upon the 
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pxtsdng ones. There are about 3,000 such members working 
on various icchnical commiiiees of IS I, The industrlaibts and 
manufacturers arc intertsted in the codes of practices, spectfica* 
tinns of quality and material, test mcthodi and simplified pnjec- 
diire for manufacture and iitiprovement of their products. Be¬ 
sides the officers of the Institution the other clientele are gene- 
rally spread all over ihe counlr\\ This means that demand 
and queries of the clientele are met mostly through correspon¬ 
dence. 

31 EnU-^'OIATXON of REQUlR^ilRST 

In a standards library' a reader demands .ntandard specifi- 
tations (or documents) either by standard number or by subject. 
The document number generally indicate the name of the issuc- 
Jiig body and the country of origin as well. Experience ihom 
that demand by number b more popular than by subject. 
Therefore the most useful way of meeting such a demand is to 
arrange standard specifications by number. The object app^ 
roach of the reader confronts the librarian with some dilTicub 
ties, esp^ially when the demand is particularly confused and 
vague and has to be clarified before it can be intelligently ans¬ 
wered. 

Exmnpl^t 

\ Please send all standard specjficalinns on Bobbins, 
Shuttles^ Pickers, Ropcs^ Bandings and Tapes, Cotton H^lds 
and Reeds, Woollen Goods, Textile Lather Goods, Wire HeaJds, 
Wooden Ariiclcs, etc. , 

2 Please send me a list of specificationis on standard 
methods of tests of eoncreie. 

To meet the enquiry of the latter reader a comprehensive 
bibliography on the subject W'as prepared and sent to him. 
He asked for certain specifications from the list w'liich 
were lent to him. On examining them he returned 
them with a note that his purpose was not served and 
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he allied specifkatiopFA f>ri cemenu VVhett all spctlBcaiimi.'i an 
ccmcjit were sent to him he was .still unsatisfied and then hn 
WTOte ihai he wanted speciheations on Hydraulic Ccmciu oiUj% 
They Were supplied though aqiually he wauled iperiflcation'^ 
for methods of test for cliemical rmstunce ofHydiaulic cement. 
Here Wits hisaubiect. We sitimcdiatdy kK>ked k thrnugh indices 
of publications of American Gcmeni Association^ liuilding 
Imtitute of L'.K. atid American Sodety fnr Testing Materials 
and in the last w’c found C 267 which serv'ed hh purp<j«e. 
To meet such demands of the readers, the llbrajy’ has to make a 
vigorous search in standards which are of greater eAtendoii than 
the subject nf the reader. ^FTiis leadiE him to the region of long 
range rererence ser^dee. 

32 QuRstioNrt 

If the enquiry' Is only of great ejiierision and uf specific 
nature^ it can easily be sathfied vdth the help of our calalogue^ 
\eaf Brinks and KandliOdLs of differenl siandardiring orgauiza- 
tioiis^ 

EXAMPLES 

1 Is there a ualionaj standard for zinc thbride for 
wood preseivntion in any country’ ? 

2 l^ave you the Japanese Standard Specification for 
valve tube? for bicycles ? 

^ W^hal Is the standard method of test fur compressive 
strength of concrete using poninns nf l>eams broken in 
flex lure ? 

4 What is the sUmdard tiominaJ diameter nf solid copper 
wires used as dectrioiL conductors ? 

r> What is the percentage of starch in sSuliig materials 
for textiles. 

These are met by consulting the catalogues, handbooks, 
yeartroob and indices of various Internationah natioimh 
Goverumental and Industrial Standardisizig agendcs, 
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iioi only furnish liini with ihc inrurmatinn and d^iU 
alxjut Lhr poikj^c-s^fTon^ of the library but also of Mandards that 
llie library cloci nnl hold but kavt l>ecii draftrd c»r roi mulattd 
on ilie suinject ljy any Indian or forGign body. 

4 ArrangtnietH of Fiib1icadon» 

llur entire coliretion in ihr ISl Library has been araiigcd 
as ti sequenc^^^ — -stlaiidaid spcciEcations^ rcrertnec and 
technical laailtS;, Government reports^ peroKlical publicationst 
pamphtrLs and reprints. These col lectio ns liave [teen enume- 
rated in tJic order of their demand. Standard Speclficatians 
lia\'c l>cen arranged in the first instance countr>TS'isc and under 
a cotintry in die faLLou'in^ order: 

1 National Standards 

2 Specifications issued by the Govern me Jit Depart* 

ments in the alphabeucal order uf such depart- 

ments. 

3 Standards of other urgaokaticjns tn the alplinbetit 

order of the names of agencies. 

Standai ds of an urganbcatioii have been anungcd in the 
order of tJieir specific numbers allotted to them by the issuing 

biSdy- ‘ . 

S Some difl^irult cues 

51 L£AtH£JUtK I^OJllMKT 

A reader demanded specifications on leadicritc. As it 
was a new' w^ordt Webstcr^s and Oxford Dtedonaries wxrc 
consulted. TIic word could not be found in them. Then 
Chaml>er*s Technical Diciionary vraa coimiUed and the word 
was not found there too, Hiereafter a vigomus search was 
made in the Emyiciopmdia t/i/iiirniot, En^hp&edia chmkAt 
Uihnohijf and Engirurriiig tnalftials by While and Judge. But 
iJic w'orti w^as not found, llie Librariait approacJicd the reader 
and asked him what leatheritc was and w^hert it was used. The 
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iTiidtr hims<;ir coulci not ^pl^in but Lold him to .sc^rcli it under 
uphqlsiaiy matcriaU. A btfjlioj^aphy of standards and other 
literature on upbolsiary material was made- But JtUl the word 
leatlierite could not be traced, PcrKinal approach was made 
by' die librarian to expects and light came when an expert said 
that leathcrite was a trade name of leather paper used in making 
seats of motor can and the like. 

52 Stabou Ikcidzxt 

Another reader asked the librarian to provide him with 
standard spccigcations and other literature on percentage of 
starch in sT^ing materials and in textile finishing and it was 
svanted very urgently, A vigorous search was made. The 
reference tools, standard technical books and specifications on 
textile finishing were consulted. As no correct answer to the 
(luery could be found, it was referred to some experts in tcxiJJe 
chemistry, and textile and standards library in the country 
and abroad. 

53 Febrio AntTH Lvcidrxt 

Tlic Chairman of the Sub-conunittce on Fertilizers wanted 
to know if methods of test for basicity content has been pres¬ 
cribed in any foreigh specifications on Ferric Alum. The 
Bibliographica on fertUizers sulphates and Alums and the 
library catalogues along with other reference tools given in 
Appendices A and B were consulted and only a Japanese 
Specification could be traced on the sulycct. But it was 
written in Japanese and the reader did not know the language. 
The library* had to approach the Japanese Embassy to get it 
translated into English. But it did not coutom the required 
test and so is still under investigation. 

54 AsB|i:$mS IxciIlRNZ' 

Tlie manager, Government Housing Factory' asked for 
standards on asbestos Fibre, 'Hie catalogues of nadonnl 
standards bodies were consulted but none of them had 
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«]ianc!ardized the system of gradlnj^ AshesUns Fibre^ The 
btfjoks on enginccrinif materbls by Judge and White were 
consulted. Bui they only gave gencriii inroimation on the 
subject. Then was referred to U.S. Department of Comidcrce, 
National Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous Publication No. 
1 to, Standards and specibcations for Kon-metalUc Minemls 
and ihcir products. But it gave only test methods and general 
requirements of Asbestos Yam. But the i-eader \%^ntcd jp-ading 
uf ra%v Asbestos Fibre* Then we turned to the 
iff chrmUaf fecim^lagy published by Inler-sciei\ce Ency^elopcadia^ 
Inc^, New York. This gave valuable infomiaLlDn and also die 
classifkaiLon of Asbestos Fibre referred to. We also learned 
from this that this s^'stem of cLas^iEcation had 3 seen introduced 
and apprm^ed by the Quebec .Asbeslos Producers Association^ 
Canada, w hich is an authority on this subJecL We approached 
that biidy and collected full informatinn. 

& Reference Material 

B-l SELECT BIBLiOGR.\PHY ON STANDARDIZATION 
(The following bibliography comprises references to 
books on general subject of standardization) 

4\3i£RtCAS^ STA^^DARDs AascM^iATioN. What Good are Standards 
1949. Ncw^ york. pp, 47* 

.American Stanuakus MsnetArutS. Standards-^pearhead of 
irid List rial Mobilization * 1951. New York* Pp SL 

AsoLO-AsiEBirAN CoCNOtL OF PfioiiucTivtTv—Simplification 
in Industry made by a group appointed by the GouncU. 
1949* pp.. 12. 

Barley lj. The riddle of rudonalisatiun. LondoBt G- 
Allen and Unwdn^ Ltd* 1932* pp,. 14B. 

Barnes, Ralph Mosser* Madon and time study ^*^^2nded, 
1940. New York* J. Wille^^ & Sons* pp. 390. lUus* 
BaRhYj John Wolfe* Standaidizatton in EntLsh Enginetring 
practice, London* Inititutian of Civil Engineers. I9{K>. 
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B.^kki, \VulJc. The Siuiid4ricti2AtiDn of KrigiHcering 

Material, and its infliirtitc on the Frr>spcrity of Uie countn*. 
Iltl7, Lfiiidtnii. [nslttutinn of Givil En|^jttecf^- 

RtH'rAttTj Lfncsi and GharlesR^ Liuiidnn. Nlodcm Industry 
1937. ,\cMi- York, lx>ngtnans, Grwn {t Co,, pp. 5 ^ 13 , 

Cabiaon, John. A. Industclcns rationslisering. £n pi'akttsk 
handbook. J940. 2. omarlj. ufll. Slocyiolm, Nalor o- 
kiiltur, pp, 136- 

Coles, jessir, ^.Standards and Lcbels fifr Cfinsuincis’ Goods. 
1949. .\ew ^lork. Ronald Press Cb. 

GAltXAKn, John. Indusiriul standaidtzatiDn, its principles 
and application. I93'». \cw \ork. H.W, Wilwn Co. 
pp. 123. diagrs, 

Itkhnatkikal Li a Boob Oki'Ice, Gcne\*a. Ulic Socials aspects 
of rationalisation. Iniroduclurv' studies. Geneva, Inter* 
national labour olfio:, London, J93I. P.S. King and Son. 
pp. 3«l. (.Studies and Reporu, series B. Economic condi¬ 
tions no. IS). 

Kuan, .A.G. Slandordi^uiiun and its value to modern industry 
Oiicniat Publishers. 

U,S, .Matulval Ecokoxic Ommittkij, Teni^rary, C^nmmu 
Standards. Moiiograpti. 24. 194J. Washington. Covem- 
nicnt Printing Office. 

UsuiN, WillLun Oiwdiorne, Standardi^tion and its influence 
on Engineering Industries J909. London. 

Waitk, Warren CIcland and Ralph Cassady. The Comunicr 
and the economic order. 1939. New York, tables, 
diagn, 

WORIJJ Porveit CtoSBKimscK. Central office, surrey of 
die present organiiation of standaitlijtation. national and 
inlcmattonal. la>ndon. The CA:n(nil office of the W'orld 
Power Conference, 1336. vili, 55 . 
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6-3 manuals of specifications 

D E?(on«EKH|}ro 
0:32 Strength of Maiertal 

Astm book of »tandards. 1952* 7 V, Amerkan 
Soctct>’ for Testing Materials. Philadelphia. 

Tfimnim] wilb umiuL luppIcEncfltl^ uhScx^ CuimLlaiiiiC 

index. 

[&50 lundord ^pedfiextiani smd tati for enfincmng hjhI related 
matcfiftifl. 

DL Building Material 

B itrfiBH St AND A I NatituTioN^ London. Standa/ds 

for buUding maijefiak and eompon^nU for hQijsiDg+ (Hand¬ 
book, 3). B5Q. P 722 lU. 25/^ 

tl k A cdLceiimi 279 ii^ndiida on urdiltecluje budding Itmdir. 

Ramaby (G-G.) and Slebfea Architectural 

graphic atandardb. Edn 4. 1S5L F 614* Rs* 45/-* New 
York* John Wiley and Sons. 

Neirly 3^,000 dnwingi. Lucid Lndne q| 48 pufe}. 

Tratman, Edward Ernesti' Rvssell, Spedficatbm and 
standards for public works engineering; abstracts of more 
than 1(H) specifications for materials and coostruedon. Supple¬ 
mented by standard rules and regulations. New Yorkp McGravv 
Hill publishing company, inc., I9^3fl. I^. 180 UIiJS. 

D1 :9 Veptiladon etc. 

American Sool^ty of HBAtiNo and Ventilating 
Enoineeba. Heating, ventilating, air condiddning guide* 
Ed 27* im P 1304. Nirw York* 

D4I6 Bridge 

British SrANDARoa iNsttYCTioSi London. Standards 
for design and construction of girder bridges. (Handbook, 7), 
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British Standards iNSTiTcmoN^ London. Standards 
for the automobile industty, (Handbook, 8). 1950. P 51+. 

21 /-. 

Sa£ Societ)^ of Automotive Engineers. Handbook. 
J952. Pp 854. * lO'OO. Nav York. Annual. 

Z|000 ipecificaddfu inctudii^ iraciotnt ciuh txKiving imd isaru^ cqutp^ 
men Is. 

D515 Railway 

American Rau-wav ExorNERRiNca Association. 
MatiuaL 2V. Pp 1600. 

Loom Uaf tpedficadoni reCommcmlcd. Rrmnmended pracike for 
railu-ay cngintrrlog in 29 thap. Alp Indnc. 

D6 MCCHANICAX, ENODtESBINa 
D6:7i Lift 

British Standards Institution^ London. Standards 
for lifting tackles. (Handbook, 4). 1946. Pp 362. 12/6. 

Cctllnrtkim of ftgmdiirdf for fibre rnpe^t ^'i^ nipdf diiuii, lermiiuiL 
AuJi^ juid oiher attachmmu for liftingi. 

D6:8 Workshop 

British Standards lN.stiTDTrosr» Londoo. Standards 
for Workshop practices. (Handbook 2), 1946. Pp 483. 

275 tables. 300 dra^^ingf. 12/ti. 

D66 Electrical Engineering 

International Elictro-technioal Commission. Re¬ 
commendations and specifications. 

Covvn 38 brincltd of electrical cngiimruig. 

D66:9M3 Damcatic Installation 

British Standards Institution, London. Standards 
for domestic electric installations 1950. (Handbook, 9), 1949. 
12 / 6 . 
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DS56 Water Work 

BniTJ3H Sta.vdards IssrnuTios^ London. Standards 
fbr water fiitings. (Handbook, 12), 1950. Pp 580. 25/-* 

F Technology 


FI I Laboratory Chemicals 

Asalae standards for laboratory chtmicali Ed 4* 1949 
Pp 302, £0-10-6* British Drug Houses Ltd, and Hopkin and 

Williams Lid.^ London. 

SpeoAratipos ami tat tneUn^ far 300 chcmicait^ noalytlcid rrogcntiti 
AtpliAbct ECjJ by subject, ludc^ 


R E AC ENT Chemica Is; American Chemical Sodcly Speci- 
ficntioiu. Washington. 1930. Pp 13 400. 

Rojiis (JJ, Reagent chemicali and standards. Edn 2. 
1946. Pp 542. Netv York. D. .Van Nostrand Co. 

Vnluimrlfk ioluikiftK and tables qX itwir cqu^^alcnfi, cquiv-mlmis of 
normal and imiliviiarmBl spluilom | Dci^immatef Fnxzing point, idtrtj- 
gen, siilpbyr, iraicj and pH; Buffer ^alutioni; Btife mlmturia anil dii- 
alphabcilc index, 

F1825 Steel 


Bhitisu St and a KBS iNaTtTUTioif* London, 
for steel and steel products* (Handbook, 10)^ 1949* 


25/-* 


Standards 
Pp 674s 


Briiiib btandnids fiiatiiuiJan^ toDdota. 
iil« { tnSFvnUh onlyj, HaekdboiokB, 194 Uk 


Suimlitnb for fttceli for milvay 


FJ9] Xlctal 

America-v Society of Metals. Metals handbook 

19+3, Pp 1444, 

Imsubr. 4 i«ti'(MU^Gcii«ral, Fcncui, MeiJi. Xan^biwu Mtial. 
■ti4 Cmuiiiuiian of alloyt. SpedGcaiinu, tots and method* cif pcwdim;. 
Index Ga^enunciu ^tocUkniicm nuidben for nen-ratou* tAuteli *jk| ■Udj,*. 

Britisr Standarod Isstitutios, London. Mechanical 
tests for metals. (Handbook, 13), 1951. Pp 243. 17/6. 
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Ca^«ada, Dfiinrr. of Natiosal Defence. Catatogui! of 
ferrous alloy 5pci:ification3| commcrdal and s«:rvii:c^ 194'^ 
Pp- 932- I 12.00. 

F55 Fuel 

British Standards I^stxtutioKp London. Standard 
for dDmntic furl and power-using appliances. (HandbcTok^ 5)^ 
1940. Pp 160. 12;6, 

F554 Tar 

Standardisation Of Tar Products Tests Com* 
MITTER. Standard method of testing tar and iU products, 
Edn 3. 1930. Pp 470- Sh. 30^. X^ndon* 

F555 Petroleum 

Institute of Petroleum. Standard mei hods of testing 
petroleum and its products. Edn 12. 1952, Pp 22 727, 

London* 

AJphabetical and numrncBi Ibli d" inctbodi prrtfde tidct. Repero 
g| aKraniEictJ* Alphnbeikal iubfccl indrx. 

H719S Non*Metallic Mineral 

Standards and speclficatlom for non-metallk rnineralj 
And their products. U.S- Department of Commerce, Miscel¬ 
laneous Pub., 110, 1930. Pp 680* I 2-75. 

SuEiYiiiJiry of i-tAiiidjiJtl tpcCjficaiiiDiu^ limpJi&uidoiu and loilniE mclhodi 
by dae OS Fedctal 3upply Bodnl and iniw-govemmcnfail bodies (list 
Oai of dkie. 

J37:8 Fruit Canning 

Manual of apeciheations for canned fruits and vegetables. 
American Hospital Association* 1950* Pp 13L Clueago 

Cims for 30 eannnl: fitiiii pTid 29 canjitd ir^ioMcs* 

JJ8 Grain 

VS. AoRicultore (Department of—). Handbook of 
official grain staiHlards of the United States* 1951, Pp 
2+102. $ 0.25. Washington. 

Fraiim-i of grain inipeciloini No lordcx:. 
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M Otheh CosoroDmi^ 

ISA (=Iiiici~iiAtiDnB] Oi^anbadon for Standardisation} 
BuMetlns. ^2 in number. SpcciBcatbns on difTcrcnt subject. 

US Department of Commercet National Bm-cau of 
Standards. XationaJ Directory of Commodity spccificatton. 
\ihc. Pub Ml 78. VVashingicm- J945. Pp. 131J* 14,00 
Supple mem 1947^ Pp. 322. $2;, 25. 

Suronwy ciX imDcUrdl Bpedficatiom and mctbodi inf lou fbr cumciiD- 
dliic^ tn gefirml CJasificd. lndncoFtradc nuiici. Addrcuei of hotdm 
of odginaU. Kceda iwbkm. 

M6 Clothing 

BaiTi&H Stanoarjjs l>"sTlTTrTloX, London. Buyer's guide 
to British Standard siae fittings for women's and children's 
cloUiing. (Handbook, 14.), 1950. Pp 55. 6/-. 

MJ TiattjJe 

BniTisK Stanoabd^ Ikstitotion, London. Methods 
of t«l for textiles. [Handixjok, 11). 19+9, Pp 312. 21/-. 

X: 2 Cormnodites 

National Directory of Commodity Specifications, US 
Department of Commerce, Nalionai Bureau of Standards Misc 
Publication M I7B, 19+3 1311 p. Supplement 1947 322 p, 45 
Govt. Printing Office. 

S*4 PERIODIQ-VLS 

The periodical publications of various technical bodies 
form a very useful reference source- L is here that the Latest 
development and nascent thought are to be located. Hie 
journals of almost all the technical bodies have articles on 
standardization in their spediic field. Besides there are 32 
periodicals w^hich are exclusively devoted to the subject of 
standardization ^ Scvcnieeti of them have come inio licing dur-^ 
ing the last six years. These are mostly the organs of national 
standardizing bodies in serious countri^. They are in the 
national language of the Lsaulng country and therefore the 
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docuurmitation w^irk Is very diflkult. There Is a need for an 
abstracting periodical in the subject* Such a work coiild best 
be taken up by 150 (tntemaiioinal Organization for Stand¬ 
ardization) and may be issued in one or more international 
languages. 

PAPER 2.11 

MILITARY CHEMISTRY 
K.S- Parthasarathy 

[Gives 4 cwe-itiidiei ef K^Tcr^r m a lilirpxy ^iBli«ti|; in 

Military Chcmialr^^ Ghes ^ tisl df 18 oft-iucd pcfcrnlcc mal-ctbU.] 

1 lalrcNlucdoii 

prompt documentation ser^'icc is of the very Kwnce of 
wrk in a Librarip' of Military Chcmtslrv'. Reference Ixsoks 
and abstracting periodicals form the backbone* A reference 
file should also be built up in the light of day-to-day experience* 
to supplement primed information. 

2 Axabisui Sea Incident 

The depth of the Arabian Sea in a panicular spot 
somewhere south of Bombay was urgently needed. 

Hammond's and Bariholomeo's atlasses prot-ed unhelpfuL 

VMiitaker's Alnmanack gave only the greatest depth in the 
Indian Ocean. P 34 of pan I g^f^fSrephy of Af£wfrnf 

by S.E. Tliomas, gave the icchmcal term * Isoballi * 
for a line passing through all places of same depUj* 'Fhe maps 
in edn 14 of Enty^^^^hpaidin Britamka generally contained Isobath 
Lines* But the map for India did not give them. Working 
backwards* the map in edn 10 of the tame encyclopaedia was 
found to give the neccssaty^ information. 

S Expiocion IneMesit 

DcKails of the “ Great Explosion in a ship somewhere 

near Nova Scotia sometime after I9l7** %%Tre wanted- Search 
under ‘Explosion'* *Ship'p and ‘Ship-wreck’ and ‘Naviga- 
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lion' in tlut En^hpoidU Britamtiia proved rruidcss. Rtfrrmt 
c^tahgur fl /Ukraturt also proved unhelpful. The enquirer 
was nsJeed lo slate ihe purpose for which tie wanted the 
infoimation. But it was said lo be confidential. This led to 
ihe conjecture tliat the expiation must have occurred in a man 
of u-ar or in an ammunition sliip* A search among the boob 
kept in the secret collection ” led to the book Hkt&ry qf 
explosions (Privately printed). This gave all the details. 

4 TNT Incident 

EBect of sunlight on TNT ( =Triiiitro«toIure) was 
urgently required. This w^as an important problem in storage. 
Boob on oi^dJc chemistry did noi throw light on tliis question. 
V 4 of edn 4 oF the DUdonojy qf ispplkd cfumisl^ gave a clue. 
It also gave a good bibliography of articles in a Gcnmii period]- 
cah This along with abitracu from confidential files, filed 
under TNT reaction with other substances^ atmosphefe 
etc/* gave all the required information. 

5 Overbtumt^lime Imcldinit 

The library had no boob on lime. Boob on the subject 
Vit^e about to l>e requisitioned from another library. But 
before that, the volumes oT Anmtal upcris on the progusi of applied 
ohffnistry were scanned. Page 105 of V 11 (1926} gave some 
information. This also led to a search of the pages of Mellor 
and Thorpe, About 2 pages of typed matter were finally 
culled from these sources. 

6 Eeference materialji 

Here is a list of oft-used reference tnaterials^ 

Phydcal Sciences 

I International critical tables of numerical data, 
physics, chemistry' and technology. (National Research 
Council, U.S-A.) V B- 1926-1930. Eng., Fr^ Germ^ and 
Italian. Bibliography at the end of each topic. 
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2 Scientifk cncyclopiaedi^ {Van Nostrand). Edn 2* 
1947, Alphabetical cross references lllust and table. Dm- 
cripiion of sulsstances and ickeanmgi of terms, 

Chemistry 

3 Chemical abstracts. 1907. Annual and decimal 
subject and author indexes. Formub index from 1920. 
Patent index from 1935. 

4 Chemischcs Zcntrablatt.. 1830, Queniiju.eniiial cumn* 
Lativc index. Formula index from 1925. 

5 King^ett (C.T.) Chcniica] encyclopaedia, Edn 4.^ 
J92B. Dictionary arrangement. Bibliography. 

6 Lange (A.N.) Handbook of chemistry, Edn 2, 1937. 

S^'stemauc contents. Alphabetical index. References to 
BdUtdn, 

7 Landolt-Bormlcin. PhysikaeisclKhemische Tabelkn. 
Edn 5, 2V, 

8 Gregory (C.T.) Condensed chcmleal dictionary.^ 

F.dn 3, 1942. Meanings of terms. Trade names. Essential 

data alx>ut chemicabH Specification foi' transport of expLpsives. 

9 Hackh (lngo» W.D.) Chemical dictionary, Edn 3. 
1946. Who's who v%ith potLraJts. Tables and diagrams. 
Dictionary arrangement. Cross references. List of dangerous 
cbcmicab. 

10 Mellor (J.W.) Ck^mprehensi^'e treatise on inorganic 
and theoretical chemistry. ISV. 1922-1937- Index in each 
volume and a general index. Rich tn narrative hibHography. 

Analytical Chemistry 

11 Scott (W.Wp) Standard methocU of chemical analysis, 
Edn 5. 2V 1939* References to American standard for 
testing materials. Author and subject index. 

Organic Chemistiy' 

12 Beibttdn. Handbuch der organischen Ghemie, 
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1910—. 29V+25 (suppi) + 5 IndcK V'ols. li series of supple^ 
merits In progress. Arrangement by system numbers. 

Teebnologj' 

13 TTiorpe {J.F.) and Whitney {M.A.]. Dictionary of 
applied chemistry, Edti 4, V I—LO (in prog,} 1938—. 
From Vol. VI includes Physico-chemical subjects. List of 
periodicals in VI. Bibliography, Index for V I—6, 
index from V 7 on^vards. 

14 Bennett (H). Chemical formula. 3 V, 1933*36. Trade 
names. 

15 Gregory (T.G.) Uses and applicatloos of chemicals 
and related materials. 1939. Alphabetical arrangement by 
common names. Foreign. Kiuivaknts given. Patent referenoes 
given. 

16 Perry (J.H*) CheEtiical engineer's handbook. Edn 
2* 194U In 29 subject-groups. AlphabedcaL indest. 

17 Martin t^^eoflfrey) Industrial and rnnnufactunng 
chemistr)'. 3V, Lists of trade names. Histroy of modern 
explosive chemistr>\ libUogrnphy. 

!S Spons. VVorkishop recipes, 1924'! 930, 4V^-1 supple¬ 
ment. 

PAPER 2-12 

GEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
G-B# Ghoftli 

[Sunset the Importuicc of lo learcli for ncotoKkal tiijrniiiiR>, 
liiti cifL^iBed rdTcremrc nut^rUdiiJ. 

1 IntrcHluctiait 

The growing importance of gcmlogy and mineral indus¬ 
tries of A country in these days of atomic research 
nccKsitiates acquaintance with the various t>'pes of geological 
reference. This is liLely to cover a considerable part of the 
work of any progressive geoloigist. The (UfTerent colleges and 
universities conducting courses in geology have also increased 
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interest in |jront<^ica] literature amongst the students and 
research ivorkers during the last fiflcen years. The vnlutne of 
geological literature is daily inoreasing although at a iimver 
rate tlia.n in other sciences^ 

2 Guide to Literature 

For sound scientific research work, " Jibrary *habii" ts 
absolutely essential. Evcrj'body should at least know how to 
use literature as an instrument of research. R.M, Pearfs 
Guidt to ievlogit titaalttre, 1951, will be of use. 

3 Reference Material 

The mclhod of conducting search Ibr geological literature 
depends on various factors. ?fo one method cati be adopted 
to suit all occasions. Accessibility of the literature is being 
made easier these days with the extension of library' facilities 
for lending, methods of documentary reproduction and trans¬ 
lation. It becomes easier if the man who conducts the search 
familiarises himself with the different types of reference 
materials both foreign and national available on this subject. 
A select list is given bclow' : 

4 Liot 

Several bibliographical periodicals cpt'cring science in 
general are naturally of value to geologists. Tlic following is 
a list of bibliographical periodicals in geology only. 

Gttdogy 

1 GSI library' bullelm. (Geological Survey of India], 

Calcutta. 1952 — . 

2 list of geological literature added to the Geological 

Society's library during the years 1894-193+. 
London. 1895-1936. 

3 Bibliografia geoli^ica iiatiana. (Comilato Geolo- 

gico). Rome. 193+ (?)— 

4 Bibllographie des sciences gcologiques. (Societe 

Gcologique de France). 1924—. 
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5 BihliograpHla geologic^- Brussel^. 1897-1906. 

6 Gwlogisch-rnijfibtiuwkiifiLdigc bibliograBe van 

iniloncsit (Ncdcrlatidsch Gcol(jgw!b-mijtibouw- 
kundig Gcnootschap). S'Gravcnhagf:. 19a7(?)™ 

7 G^logische^ ZentralbJatt: Anz^iger ftir Gcologle, 

Pctn^aphiCj Palcaontolagie tuid vcrwandle 
Wlssenschaftcn, Berlin. 190)-193L Gm/i- 
nu£d in Abt A: Geologies 1932—and B: Palacotito- 
logfe 1932— 

8 Neiies jahrbueb fiLr MLneraJogiep Geologic und 

Paeaontologie. Rcferatc Teil: I, Krtstallographic, 
Mincralogic % II ^ aUgcmeiite Geologic, Petro¬ 
graphic, Lageratattenkunde ; III^ hbtorische und 
rtgionale CcoJogiCj, PalaontolcstgieF Stuttgart^ 
1928— 

9 Revue annudle de la Uteratun; geologiquc stiedoise^ 

(Geologiskc Forcning)* Stockliolm^ 

10 Geology of the U.S.S.R. Bibliographical annual- 
1937— 

11 Bibliographic gcolpgique dc la SuUsc* (Sodete 
Hclvetiquc drs Sciences Nalurcllcs)^ Bctnc. 

12 BibUoj;^ra&i gcologica a RomanlcL Bucharest. 
1934[?)— 

13 Bibliograba gcologiczna PolskL (Panstwow^ 
Instylut Geologiczny)* Warsaw. 1914— 

14 BibHographLc contrilsutiDns (Geological Society of 
AmericaJ^ Mew York. 1933'34« 

15 Bibliography of Korth Ajticrican geology^ (United 
States^ Geological Survey)* Washington* 1785—^ 

16 Bibliography and index of geology exclustvc of 
North America* (Geological Society of America).. 
New York. 1935— 

17 Bihliogtafta de la geologiaj^ minctalagia y paleon- 
totiiigia dc la rcpublica Argentina. (Academia 
Nacional dc Ciencias)* Cordova* 
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18 Cronica bibiiografica! mincralcigia y mincrfaj 
pcitQgra&i gcologia^ gcqgrafia-paleoiitologia- 
Instituto de S^iografia y geologia^ Santa Fe, 

Gtophjnsuj 

19 Geophysical abstracts (Geological Survey, Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior). Washington^ 1929— 

Mlturalogy 

29 Mineralogical abstracts, (in Mincralogical maga^ 
^nc). (Mineralogical Society)p London* 1895- 
1936. 

21 Fort^hritte dcr Mineralt^e, KrUtaJiograpliic und 

Petrographic* (Deutschen Muicralogischcn 
Gesselschari}^ 19n*194L its 

Fortschritte dcr Mincralogie* StuttgarL 
J942(?)— 

22 Mmeraldgicko-geologicka biliograiie CSR» (Statnt 
Geotogicky Watav), Prague* I93t (?)— 

23 Bibliography of seismology* (DcpartmcTit of 
Mincs^ Dominion Observatory), Ottawa, i929— 

24 Biiiletin bibitograpbique trimestricl. Sccdoii de 
sehmologie: (Unmn Geodcsique IntcmatLonaie}. 
Brussels, 1924— 

Pala£&niohgjf 

25 Foitsduitte dcr Palaeontologic. Berlin. 1935— 

’EcoruimK Geol&gy 

26 Annotated bibliography of economic geology. 
(Society of Economic Geologists)* Urbana* 
1929— 

PAPER 2*13 

AGRlCCJLTtJllAL LIBRARY 
K.N* Ghatterji 

[G'wci a few cak itudiet Dsti oft^nied bLbJlogrmphifs.] 
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1 Introdiictiaici 

For Tusiking rdercAce semce dfcctivcT quick and cfficitjit, 
the Library of the lARl (Endiari Agricultural Research InstUutej 
reccive^f^ 19 abstracting and bibLidgraphical perioditals dcaLlng 
cstcluiiJvcly with agricultural scicnccii. 

-. Eight of -them are said to covfT world-lkeraiure on 
agriculture. But they cover only developed countries. India 
is not fully covered^ To remedy this and also to ininimiw time- 
lag^ articles on Indian agriculture are indexed in the Librar^\ 

2 Cafte Study 

Ca.scs occur when eiforts have to be made to know what 
exactly readers vv-ant+ A reader asked for recent Ixioks on 
Colton growing in India.” ^Vhen told that no such books 
had been published during the last decade^ he felt vexed and 
asked for the latest statistical figures abnut ** Cotton The 
recent issues of the Indian agncuUurai failed to $atisR' 

hirn* Then he asked Ibr literatutx; on " Ckitton seedsIt 
wm dot difhcuk to guess what exactly he W'anted- The latest 
reports of the Indian Central Cotton CJonujiittce met hh needs. 

Once a reader successively asked for books on Geolog)^ 
Physical Geography and-Bnally ^^Sojl# of India.^" Then 
he enquired if the library hod books about '* Delhi After 
some questions^ his subject w^as found to be " Chemical analysis 
of Delhi sniL” Since he had prcviDusly asked for books on 
geo1og>', it w^as guessed that he was probal^ly interested in 
** Mineralugical analy'xis.^^ A thesis^ submitted by a student in 
1949 for the Assoc iateship of this Institute^ gave him satisfaction^ 

3 Bibliography 

Here h an auuolaied list of abstracting and bibliographical 
periodicals in agriculture^ received in the lARl Library:— 

I Field crop abstracts (Commonwealth Bureau of 
Pastures and Field Crops, Abberystwyth]. Quarterly* I94L 
P 235^ Entries 1^250* 620 periodicals from 73 countries are 
covered^ Entries in sev^en headings j subdivisions arranged 
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according to bU>C, which art nol indicated. Alphabetical 
author and subject index in the last number of each volume. 

2 Biblii^phy of agriculture (US Department of 
Agriculture, Washington)* Monthly. 1941. V 2725. En¬ 
tries 86,000* 

3 Horticultural abstracts (Cornmonxs-ealih Bureau of 
Horticultural and Piantatbn Crops, East Mailing), Q^iiarlcrly. 
1951. P S 80 . Entries 4,150. Covers articles in 15 languages. 
Entries in J2 subject-groups. .Author and subject jndtxa. 
Cumulative author and subject indexes for V i-lO and V 

11-15* 

4 Herbage alislracts (Commonwealth Bureau of 
Pastures and Field Crops, Abbcrjstwyth), Quarterly. 1951. 

P 21®. Entries I, 350. Time-lag of 8 months for V' 21, 1951* 

5 Horticultural abstracts {Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research, New Dc(hi)* Monthly, 1951. P IBO. 
Entries 570. Only periodicals in English received in lARI 

and ICAR tibrartes arc covered. Entries arraiigcd under 

nine heading* 

G Soils and fcrtili^ci^ (OunuiQsiwcajLh . Bi^cau of Soil 
Science, Herpenden). Bi-mo r.tljjy, 1938. P 500. Er.trirs 
2,700. Covers artiefos it, SO languages. Entries ancjig. d 
according m UDG. Annual alphal,cLicaJ and slLJ ci index. 

7 Bibliography of soil science, fertilizers and agronomy 
(Commoiiivcalth Bureau of soil science, Harpenden) Quad¬ 
rennial. 1938. P 535. Eiurio 6,000. Covers world 
literature eullcd from about 1,200 publications. Arrangtment 
according to UDCb Alphabetical author and subject index. 

8 Review of applied mycology (Commonwcaiili Institute 
of Mycology, Kcw). Monihly. 1922. P 650. Entries J,770, 
Entries arranged by crops. Alphabetical suLgect index under 

a few headings. 
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9 ilc\'icw uf ;ippHi:d ciuomfiloj^i' (Cominhiiv.'cahh 
tnstUute af Entomolog^v Loiidoii) Mtmilily. 1913, P 730* 
KntHrs 1|450. Series A; pe^u vf pliiciiii. Scrica B: pcsU of 
animals. Entries grouped under u fm main headings, Anoiige* 
merit alphabetical imder countries. An alphabetical subject 
index to each volume and each scries is pul jibbed separately. 

10 Plant breeding abstracts (^Ccimmoiiwealth Bureau of 
Horticultural and Plantation Crops, East \fal]iiig). Quarterlyp 
193U P 580. Entries 4^150. Covers articles in 15 languages- 
Entries in J2 subject-groups- Author and subject indexes- 
Cumuladve author and subject indexes for V l-ltJ and V*" 11-15* 

11 Forestry' abstracts {Commonwcaliii Forestry Bureau, 
Oxford). Quarterly- 1939. 1' 550. Entties 3,5011. Covers 
articles in 24 languages. Arrangemeni according to the Oxford 
Decimal SvAlcm for Forestry, An " Alphabetical Index ’ to 
this system and a ' Guide lo the me of Forestiy' Abstracts * 
published^ Index published in 4 parts (Auihorj ±>ubjeci, 
Woody species aird Geographical) issued together wilh No, I 
of the succeeding volume. 

12 Agricultural and hordcultural engineering abstracts. 
(National Institute of Agricultural Engineeiing Sdsoc). 
Quarterly. 1950. P 330. Entries 1,250- No timedag. 
Entries in two parts: Agriculture and Horticulture. Each 
pan has ail alphal>etjcalp author and subject index. 

The two following aijstiacts CQvermg a more extensive 
subject arc of much use:— 

13 Biological abilracts (University of Penmylv-auias 
Philadelphia). Monthly. I92B. P 3,200, Entries 30,400. 
2,6D0 periodicals covered. In 9 sections, C to I sections. 
Entries in 62 subject gitjups- Annual Index (P 450) includes 
S^'stematjc index of plants and animals, Geographical index. 
Geological index and an Alphabetical subject index- 
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H Food idenc« abstracts (Departnajcnt of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, London). Bi-monihJy. I929, P 675. 
Sntrin 2.800, Entries arranged under 12 headings. Annual 
nlphalsetical author and sul^cct index. 

PAPER 2-14 

MEDICAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 
A, Neelameghain 

['IliU psfier ti baiml on iJir nptriencr dT the Mwlra* Mrdknl Colirge 
Ijibrar}'. Oncrifaes the vsrieiy of cli^tde, GilCt Some rue lludus. 
Dcicribet the Rnde« of refemure msteriiUi., Gives a liii ofthc chW 
rrfrrmre mainisti in froautni usr<] 

I Role of Reference Service 

At ihc Internatiooal Congress of Medicine of 1881 Dr, 
John Shaw Billings renurked that for the research worker 
,8 knowledge of how and where to find the record of a fact 
is oRcn of more practical use than a know ledge of the fact itself." 
(British medical journal, 2, l&Sl, 266). Since then reference 
worb, bibliDgraphical aids and abstracting services, of !)oth 
macro and micro thought have multiplied by the dozens in the 
field of medicine and allied sciences, ln.spiie of this, the 
scarchei' finds it difficuit tn lay his fingers at once on the sources 
that would give htm the exact and mc»t complete information 
on the subject of hU interest. He leans more and more on the 
librarian for bibtk^phical assistance. ’I'he libiariaq for his 
part u expected to provide expert reference service based on a 
snrv'cy and sturly of at (east the major part of the source 
materiais, their scope and limitations, peculiarities and in. 
adequacies. 'I'his growing dependence of the scientist on 
relcrence service has its advantages as well as disadvantages. 
*I’oo great a dependence might mean the scientist mining 
some data which the librarian might overlook as lieing irrelevant 
to the question. Secondly, the valuable training tn literature 
search would be lost to the research worker, As against this it 
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Ls that thescieiitisL is not so weH acquainted with spurcc 

materials and techniques of lUeramrcr search as the Hbrarian. 
Much valuable time may be lost to the former if he does the. 
library search all by himself There is also the danger of the 
novice being lost iii the ma*c of collateral fields. A happy 
cooperation between the library and the laboraiory b essential 
to save time and energy to all concerned. All the library 
processes of acqubltioa, dassiheadon, cataloguing and routing 
arc but means ici fadlUate rtfcience service* Efhcicncy in 
this depend* (1) on the intcUigciii approach to each question 
and the adoption of 5>'5tcmatic procedure for literature search, 
and (S] on die prior organbatinn of the files, records and 
indexes* The librarian^* study, search and inqubitivc spirit 
can widen the scope of reference f^rvice to an almost unlimited 
extent- 

2 Clientele 

1 i I, •< - - 

il^Mstrate from my experience in the library of die 
Medical College* The library ser\"es not only the 
students and siafFof the College but also the staff of the Gctieral 
Hospital with which the colltge is Intimately associated. Its 
reaflers include: 

.-r- I College students, lalKara^ory tedmlcians and the 
lihe« Most of these arc unfamiliar with medical 
t literature and icrmLnology- 

2 House surgeons and posi-graduatcs. Many of these 

are working on theses and case records* A few 
are making their fp'st attempt* at rescarclu Tliey 
know the basic texts in die field of medicine. But 
they are untrained in hterature-scarch and 
bibliographical teehn ique. 

3 The teaching staff. A good number of these are 

medical officers of the hoipitaU Some do research 
and pubibh results. Others direct- the research 
work of juniors, A member of this group is mature. 
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He knows whflt he wants. To a certam extent^ 
he n\B.Y also know where to look for informaaon- 
Even then, he aJwayn appreeiates libran^-coopeta- 
tion in keeping himself informed of cunneiit trends 
in his field of mtere-st. in the preparation of 
bibliographies, etc, 

4 The busy practitioner- He wants information at 

short notice. He may lie on the hospital staJT 
Or he may be n private pfactitioner admitted to 
the privileges of'the library. Only the other day 
B senior siircgeon rushed to ihe library lo^ clear 
some doubts about a particular uperatioiu He 
knew eiinctly where he should look for ihe informa¬ 
tion. But unfortunately did not have that 
particular volume of ihe periodicals. Hr was, 
howcveTi immediately put on lo aiicnher source. 
*\fier the operation, the ikurger:tn pJinncd to the 
Librarian to say that bU timely help saved the life 
of a patient. Such incidenta are not rare. 
Clinicians come up lo verily' the correctness of their 
diagnosis, nr to know- die exact dosage of such and 
such medkine in such and such a case, 

5 A mtsccllancom group mostly non-medical men, 

seeking medical infnrroation on necasians: Law¬ 
yers, tnediral rcprcsentalivcs, the press and so on. 
Obviously, all of these are unfamiliar with medical 
literature and require answers to their questions 
iind not guidance in Libraw-seaich. 

3 Type of Reference Service 

To classify roughly the usual sort of reference service done: 

1 The preparation of comprehensive bibliographies 
on wider or narrower fields, t.g. Quidva tion of 
i>iiiphogranuloma venejneiim virus; coronary' 
artery disease ; lumours of the tcsies. 
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2 Short list of sdecled rcfcrcticcSj usually, required 

l)y those working on theses and case records (for 
post-graduate degrees) t.f, Accoustic neurofi- 
l>roma; pyogenic mcniugitis complicating lung 
abscess i TEM in Hodgkins disease; radioiodine 
iu thyrotoncosis. 

3 SpecUic infoRiiation, t.g. Date of birth of William 

Harvey ; address of Dr; portrait of Banting. 

4 Iniliatioir of college students and raw graduates in 

the UK of the library and repreKntative reference 
, materi.il5 in medicine. This sort of initiation 
work is common to all types of libraries and is 
particularly valuable here. To a di^ee students 
should be forced to consult Ixroks. With the 
cooperation of the faculty, students and raw 
graduates should l>e trained, according to a 
programme, in library methods, literature-search 
procedure and bibliographical technique. This 
will prove benchc'tal in the long run. Special 
students and post-graduates specialising in parti¬ 
cular lields must be made familiar with the 

reference w'orks in their special interests. 

4 Reference Source 

Coming to the sources of inforraatinn it may be said that 
any book, pamphlet or periodical may prove a useful source of 
reference value. Apart from these what we usuaUy dcalguate 
the following as sources of reference include 

1 Encyclopaedias, handbooks and dictionaries, which 

very often provide the basic information to w-ork 
upon and lead to other sourcca. 

2 Annuals, such as year-books, reviews and recent 

advances series. Along with the summarized 
information on recent progress in vatious fields, 
these give a well-tested Klect bibliography. 
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^ Tilt vast amouni of infonnaiion cantatncd in 
periodicals is explored with the aid of periodicoi 
indexes and aiutracting periodicals. In spotting 
the Word under which the literature on a particular 
topic may be indexed much imaginatjon may 
have to be brought into play. 

4 Directories, biographical dictionaries, address books, 

atlases etc., very often come in handy. 

5 Aids to location of sources such as union lists are 

essential. 

^ Ad hoe bibliographies prepared in various libraries 
for a group of publications not usually tndexed by 
abstracting and indexing publications. These 
include theses and trade literature, pulilications of 
government departments, societies, institutions 
etc. 

5 Inadeijuacy at Sottreea 

In spile of all these helpful sources it takes a pretty long 
lime and much ingenuity to find the answer to a quesdon, and 
here lies the thrill of reference serv'icc. To quote just one 
example, one of the proftssors approached the bbrary assistant 
for a portrait of Dr, Banting. The professor had already seen 
through the books on Jiistory of medicine, endocrinology, 
diabetes, insulin, pancreas etc,, available in the library', and 
none of them gave it. We do not have a portrait index. But 
we were sure that at least one of the boots or periodicals on tlic 
shelves must be hiding what wc were searching for. Howevej', 
there was no point in making a wdd search. Just then ii 
struck one of ns thai the firm of EU Liliy very often advertised 
their make of insulin and on occasions the advertisements are 
portraits of discoverers. A rapid perusal of the advertisement 
pages of a few issues of the Joumii of the American Medical 
Association proved fruitful, 
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Tlic dilRcullies in preparing comprehensive bjbUagraphiw 
on a topic tA not confined to Ihe small ooilectron* Even with the 
largest coJJectioTi!i| it b quite a la^ik to make sure ihat ail 
references have been noted. 

The field of medicine h expanding endlessly and literature 
on even its minutest sections is nccumulating with a rapidity 
limited only by the power of scientific spirit and imagination^ 
Wc arc handicapped in exploring the vast amount of information 
and bringing into use* by the aijsencc of comprelicnsivc biblio¬ 
graphies on many sections and sub-sections- The comparatively 
few pubtbbed bibliographies have lo be brought up-to-date. 
In any case a large number of books, pcriodicab, abstnicts and 
trade literature have to be gone through to get a fairly catn- 
prehensive sur\^e^'' of a topic* 

fi Lack of Coordination andi Llmfbrm Cwerage 

There Is always some sort of inadequacy with the itidexlng 
and abstracting publications. W'c have a formidable number 
of periodicals each containing a large numlier of orlgi^^l papers^ 
commenu and communications. Some of tliese arc not docu* 
menicd by any of the indexing services. Some of the periodicals 
in the * less popular languages’ suffer most. Even in the case 
of the periodicals selected for documentation^ not all the 
artictes arc indexed. A rather critical selection ts made. It 
cannot always be said that the articles left out would not be of 
interest lo anyone. Also, comments and communications 
about an article are not always recorded. While there is no 
complete coverage of literatuie^ there is duplication of effort 
and much avoidable waste. A large number of abstracting 
periodicals give abstracts of the same article. The duplication 
is even greater if wc take into consideration the ■* Abstracts ’ 
or * Curreut Literature Section’ included in many normal 
periodicals* There is again a time lag of six to twelve months 
from the first appearance of an ardete in a periodical and the 
publication of iLf abstract. For up-to-the-minute informatioa 
we have to search ciurent issues of perlodicaUp 
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Between one jaspect of Jtbcdicine and another there is no 
clear-out boundar)\ The results of research in one may have 
its applitatiDns m anothei. It is necessar)^ to search 

for information on a topie In all related helds aiso» A good 
number of cases arc recorded in law periodicals turned on 
forensic medicine. 

7 Inndeqtiaey of I^idex 

Coming to the abstracts themselves tlir research work is 
rarely satisfied with the mere summary of the stnsc of the paper 
given. As to indc^tes we have quite a variety of them some of 
which are pretty dlfiicult to work with. Tliere is no uniform 
method. The arrangement does not provide a panoramic 
9 ur\'e>^ of the whole subject in all its perspectives. Even indexes 
in books someiimes present disconcerting surprises. Some 
time ago one of our new graduates took up Cannes fTurr/a^ 
therapy, He looked up the index for mformation on 

the therajieutic uses of ^ Pethidine \ The Index did not mention 
the name at alL A senior ph^iician, however, suggested to him 
to refer under the alternative name * Dcm.irol Sure emough 
it was there* The unfbrttinutc thing is that not even a cross- 
reference is made from the aliematlve name. Again, the index 
being based on the title of the article or the abstract it cannot 
give full indication of tlie original contribution. 

8 Select Liat of Reference MatertitlA 
A Science 

1 Bibliography of scientific publications of S.E^ Asia 

(India, Burma, Ceylon). 

E CHEKU^nT 

2 Jacobson (C.A,) Ed, Encyclopaedia of chemical 

reactions. 1946. 

E97 Vitamin 

3 Abstracts of vitamin literature, Chicago. (1947). 

4 Harris (P.LJ Annotated bibliography of vitamin E, 

1940-50. 
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E9S6 Harmonc 

5 Compound E (Cortisone) and teUccd hormDnal 

substances. Annotated bibHogmphy. 1949. 

C ^loLoor 

6 BibLiogrnphLa gcnetka. {Netherlands)^ 

7 ColUns (PiB.), BritUh natural hbtor^^ : a biblio¬ 

graphy. Brittsli Book News, 1949. Pp. 47-52. 

8 Lucas (CX.) A select bitiHography in biology. 

1937. 

G :6 Genetks 

9 Bibliography of genetic research pubLished in Italy 

and Cermany, 1939^1945. Compiled by A. 
Bu^zadHraveiso. Heredity + V. I Pt. L Pp- 19‘*5U 
July 1947. 

G :P Terms 

10 Jaeger (E.C.) A source of biologitaJ names and 
terms. 1944. 

Gl9l Microbiology 

11 Annual review' of mlcrobiolo>g^^ (1947—)* 

12 Merck &. Co. Inc. Bacterial substances derived 
from micro-organisms. Annotated bibliography^ 
1948. 

123 FuNora 

13 Imperial Mycological Inslltuie^ Kewv Bibliography 
of s^'stcmatlc mycology, 1945-46. Mimeographed 
publicatjon No. 3, 1947. 

14 Wilcocks (CO Duncan (J*T*) An annotated 
bibliography of medical mycology. 1943. 

15 Smith (G.) An introduction to medical mycology. 
3rd cd. 1946. Chapter 15: Mycological liiera* 
turc. 

J :4K86 Afpliko Lmtomoloqt 

16 U,S. Dcpartmeni of agriculture. Bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine. Review of 
United States patents relating to insect pest control. 
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K Zoology 

17 Smith (R.C.) Guide tn the literature of the siwlogi- 
cal sciences. 1942. 

la AmiejBticin for the Study of Systetmitica in relation 
to General BioloRy. Bibliography of key vrorhA 
for the idendheatjon of Britiah fauna and flora* 
Edited by John Smart, m2* 

K86 Insect 

19 Chamlicrlain (VV*J,) Entomological noraendaturc 
and literature* 2nd ed. 1946. 

!C9 Vertibralc 

20 Wood (CrA.) An intraduedori to the 

literature of vertebrate aerology. 1931, 

L Medicine 

Lodf Biblioorafhv or raphes 

21 Selected list of bxbLjographies, Union IbtSi Ctc.^ 
in medicine and allied subjects, mostly published 
during die period 1944*1952. 

22 Royal Society^ London- A list of perjcnlicals and 
bulletins containing abstracts published in Great 
Britain. 1950. Appendix; Partial list of 
journals giving abstracts published in the British 
Commonweal th p 

La BiBLlOORAPlIY 
{Open) 

23 Squibb (E*R.) & Sons- Medical journal abstracts ; 
abstracts fram medieal Joumali throughout the 
world. 

24 Excerpta niedica. (In IS diflereiit subject sections)* 
1 * Anatomy, anthropology, cmbiyology and 
hUtology; 2 Physiology, bio-ehemisuy and phar* 
macology; 3 Endocrinology' ^ 4 Medical micro* 
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biology and hygiene ; 5 General pathology and 
pathological anatomy i intcrniil medicine i 
7 Pediatrics I S Neurology and psy'chiaCry j 3 
Surgery; 10 Obstcrrics and g\'n.aecology; 11 
Otorhino—^ laryngology* 12 Ophthaltnology ; 
13 Dennotolpgy and vcntircology; 14 Radios 

logy; 15 Tuberculous and pulmonary diseases 
{1&47). 

25 Abstracts of world medicine. London. (1944—} 

26 V'oigt [W,) Medmnbche bibliogmphte. Buch- 
und Zeiuchriflener-scheinongcuj l946-i94B. 
1949. 

27 Bibliographical bulletin, tlnleroadonal Associa¬ 
tion of the hfcdical Press, Milan)* 1949. 

28 Current Ibl of medical literature. Army Mcdkat 
Libraiy'* 1950— 

29 Bibliograha medica portuguesa. 1946. 

30 Periodicas portugucsei de medidna e denciu 
subsidiarias. Issued by imtituto para a alta 
cultura, Ccrnlro dc documentacao cicndfica, 
Lisbon^ 1949^* 

- - -- 

31 Postell (W.Di) An introduction to medical 
bibliography, 1943. 

Lk (Encyclopaedia) 

32 Kelly (E.C.) Ency'cbpaedia of medical resources. 
1948. 

33 Thornton fJ-L.) Medical books, libraries and 
coltectDns: a study of bibliography and the book 
m reladon to medical sciences* 1949, 

34 Bishop (W.J,) British medical books of the last 
five years. British Book News, 1944. Pp, 37^44, 

35. Royal College of Physicians of London. List of 
serial publications in the library of the Ro>al 
College of Phyridans of London. 1950, 
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36 Mcdica] LU>rar>' Association. A handboolt of 
medical library' practice, including annotated 
bibliographical guide to die literature and hbtory 
of the medical and allied science, cd. by J, Doe. 
19+3. Pp. a56-.'H+. 

37 Richncll (D.TtJ Ed, English index to Soviet 
medical periodicals available in London Hbrarie. 

1949. V. i. 

38 Bibliographia medica hclvctica, 3V. 

39 Nevole (S.) and Ruaicka (K.) Bibliographia medica 
Cktchoslwaca. 2V', 

40 Jndrjc mediens danicus; ed. by A.G. Drachmann. 

1950. 

La History' 

41 Bishop (WJ.) Recent British writings on die 
history of medicine. British Book News, 1949, 
Pp. 9-13. 

+2 Garrison (F.H.) A medical bibliography ; a check* 
list of texts illustrating the history of the medical 
sciences, Originally compiled by the late F.H- 
Carrison. ■. .and now revised with additions and 
annotadons by L.T. Morton. !9+3. 

+.3 Bell (W.J. Jr.) Bibliography of history of medicine 
of United States and Canada. 1949. Bulletin 
of die History of Medicine, 2+, 541-558, Nov-ember- 
Dcccmber, 1950. 

Lffl PRAIaDICAL 

'W World medical periodicals. New world list of 
periodicals of the medical and allied sciences 
published by the UNESCO and WHO. 

45 Consolidated catalogue of journals and periodicals 
of certain medical colleges, schools, universtdes, 
etc,, in the Dominion of India, V. 2 corrected up 
to Slst December 1945, 1949. 
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46 Phannacciitical journals and thrir abbreviations. 
(Contamcd in the Report for IW2, Conumttec on 
Libraries, American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy")i In American journal of Pharmaceuli* 
cal Education 7, 1B7-217 {1&43) ^ B, 487-490 
(1944). 

47 Army Medical Library, Washington, D*C. List 
of medical journals published in Japan, 1949, 

48 Medical IJbrar)' Association, Periodicals and 
serial publication Committee. Checldiat of 
U,S,A. and Canadian library holdings of Austrian* 
Ek^lgiaJl and Italian medical and dental periodicals, 
1939-1948. 1958, 

Lx AuTBon 

49 Lc Fanu (W.R.) A bio^bibliogrnphy of Edward 
Jenner. 

L.2 IxOM 

50 National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel in India. V. 2 in two parts: Medical 
PersonncL 1950-1951. 

L.73 USA 

51 American Medical Assoctallon. Bureau of Medical 
Economic Research, Annotated bibliography of 
group practice, 1927-1950, Bulletin 15, 

L :2 An atoky 

52 Choulant (L.) Histor>' and bibliography of anato¬ 
mical illustration, 2nd ed. 1945. 

L:4:14 Hospital 

53 Index of current hospital literature* American 
Hospital AssodatiorL 194£i—, 

L i64 Physiotherapy 

54 Cyriax (J,) The literature of ph>' 3 lotherapy, 
1939-1943. British Book News, 1947* Fp. 13*18* 
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L:-I2 Bactehxat^ DraKASE 

McCoy (E,) McClung (L.S.) Tltc aojicrfibk 
bacteria and their activities in nature and disease : 
a subject bibliography^ I&30 2V, 

L :421 Tuberctilnsb 

Tuberculosis index and abstracts of current 
literature. (Quarterly) 1946—. 

Wakaman (S.A,) The Utcraturc on streptomycin, 
1944 * 1948 . 

L;43 Parasite 

Grinnell (M.B.) and Hawes (IX*) Bibhography on 
Lice and man. 194S^ 

L:47 STKl^CTURAXi. DlsEARB 
Bulletin on current literature: a bibiiography Ibr 
workers with the handicapped. National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. (Monthly) 
19«—. 

L :47!? Surgery 

Fanu (W.R.) British surgical literature of tlic war 
years. British Book News, 1946* Pp* 32-37. 

L:5 Peevbntive Medtoine 
Bibliotheque dc L'Institute Pasteur, Fans< 
Catalogue dcs periodiques et congress dcs biblio- 
theque de Flnsthtit Pasteur, . 1931, 

L :51 VITAL Statistics 
B ulletin de dorumentatiou dc la sante publique ct 
dc la popuUdoiu Paris* (1946 —), 

L :573 Food 

Great Britain. Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Index to the literature of 
fcxxl investigation^ 1949. 

L:6 Feabixocoo^aoy 

Urdang (G*) Hktory, ctht^ and literature of 
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phamnacyi American Journal of Pharmacciitica! 
Education 8, 49U503 (1944). 

65 Boig (FiSi) and Brown (E*) Chemical pctiodkah 
in the fields of phannaceuiical, cosmetic and 
perrume chentistry. Tlic Merck Report 59^ 25*23 
(1950). 

66 Hooting (G,) Periodicals pertaining to pharma* 
cognos)'; a preliminary^ li$t. An^rican Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education^ 7^ 217-235 [1943). 

67 Lothian (A) Pharmaceutical literature^ 1939-1946* 
Britidi Book New^, 1949. Pp* 3t-38. 

68 Biotin^ Annotated bibliography* 1944* 

69 Wintlirop Chemical Co.p Inc* Penicillin* Annota¬ 
ted bibliography, 1943^ 

70 Bibliography on pencilling British Journal of 
Surgery (Stipplonent) S2. 217-224, July 1944. 

71 WhaJlcy (M.E*) Abstracts on pencitlin and other 
antibiotic substances. 1945. 

72 Gawking (FJ and Lawrence (J-S.) The sulphniia- 
mides. 1950. (Bibliography). 

73 Pfizer & Co* Inc* Tcrramycin* Review of 
literature (1951)^ 

L183 Ear 

74 peer (L*A.) Plastic surgery* in 1942 ; summaries of 
bibliographic material available in the field of 
otolaryngology. Archi^'cs of OtolaryTigology, 38, 
17U189, August, 1947, 

L185 Eye 

75 Digest of ophlKalmology and otolaryngology 
(Monthly) 1939 

76 Ophthalmic literature. 1947—* 

77 Rucker (C.W.) and Key-s (T.E.) Atlases of 
ophthalmoscopy. 1950, (A calalogitc). 
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Medical Colusqk LtbraBt^ S 

Lt92:4[5 Rheumaiiim 

78 (British) Empire Rheumatism Couadl. A biblio¬ 
graphy of cortisone^ 1850* 

L214 Tooth 

79 Index to dental literature in the English language;, 
Atnctican Dental Association^ Bureau of Library 
and Indexing Service. 1945-47. 1949* 

L291 Live^ 

00 Curity Suture Laboratories.. Jaundice and 
Surgery. Bibliography and octraertE of literature, 
1940-45. 

L3:7] GLrduladon in Brain 

81 Phy'slology of the droiladon of the brain: an 
annotated bihliogtaphy 1938-1948. Physiological 
ReviciA’Sj 32, July 1932, Supplement No* L 
{437 pages)* 

L9E Old PzBaoN 

82 U.S» Veterans Administration. Special Services. 
Library Service* Medical and General Reference 
Library, Washington, 0*0., Cart of the agcd> 
Selected bibliography, 1940-50. 

83 Criflin {JJ-PJ CJassthed bibliography on geriatrics 
and the caj-e of the aged. 1948, 

84 Shock {N*W*) A classified bibliography of geronto¬ 
logy and geriatrics. 195L (Continued in Journal 
of Gerontology.) 

85 U.S. Federal Security Agency, Selected references 
on aging. An annotated bibliography, 1952. 

L9F Women 

86 Abstracts of world surgery, obstetrics and 
g>maecology* London, 1944—. 

L9H Tsotical Mkhich^e 

87 Damard (C*C*) Tropical and hygiene: 
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a acI«tion of British publication. British Booit 
Nwti, 1949. Pp. 31-37. 

L9Y AviATioy Mkdicisr 
BB A bibliography of aviation medicine, Yale 
Medical Ubraiy, publicalioti 5, 9, 2V. 1943- 

441 . 

a9 Hoff (E.B.) and Fulton (J.F.) A bibliography of 
av^iaCion medicine* t943. 

90 GalloiinL E5$ai dc clawification documtnlaSrc du 
medicine acranaudque. 1950* 

MC5 OPTtotANfl* Trade 

91 Briiisb Opilcal As&ocialLon Library^ and Museum* 

Catalogue* 1932^35* 2V* 

S PSYOHOLOU T 

92 Louttit (G,M,) Handbook of psychological litcra* 
turc. 19S2* 

SM P&YcHo-A?:ja.Ysia 

93 Rickman (J*) Index psycho-analyticus, 1893-1926. 
192S* 

PAPER 2-15 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Gifjn Kimur smd A-K. Bhatnag&r 

[Gtvt* A iHrct biblldSTAphy on rcfcrrucc booki And feifallofjraphy cm 
ImmiatioEUkE Rrlkiiaiis And ibc bsfikgtDuad for ibc tAniej 

U -= 1 Introduction 

Broadly speaking, ” Interna dona] relations” impinges 
upon every field of human activity involving relation bctiveen 
different States. This paper covers only contemporary hUnory, 
intern atlanaJ economies and international law. Moreover^ 
this bibliography is based on materiab available in a youngs 
but growing library. As a result^ more stress has licen placed 
on rerercncc Ijoob published during recent years* Many 
important reference books have not been Ikted due to their 
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non-avariability in our library^ Due to limitation of space* a 
host of year-books and vrho^s whos dealing with individuaL 
countrld and bcH>k 4 on internatiorud economica have been 
excluded from this article^ BibHographies and abstracting 
periodicals hav^e been included in greaier proporUon, Except 
for a few items^ reference books not in English language have 
also l>cen excluded* 

The non-avai!ability of source rnalerials in a country is 
in inverse pmporiion to its economic and political development. 
Applying this test the amount of reference materiab on Africa, 
Eatin America^ South-East Asia and Middle East is scanty^ 
In many cases they arc unreliable too. Take Africa. The 
kind of year-books available on African CQumrics are more of 
the kind of tourist guidebooks^ produced by developed coun- 
trieSj mostly under official auspices. They do not do justice 
to the colonial peoples* Each country should produce at least 
one year-bookj one abstracting periodical and one cumulative 
bibliography on its internattanal relations* 

The regional bibliographies pitpared by the Division of 
Bibliography, Librar>^ of Congressp are of value* The>^ have 
also recently undertaken tlie publkations of the following three 
bibliographical periodicals :— 

1 Southern Asia j Publications in Wesicrn Languages ; 

2 Monthly List of Russian Accessions i and 

3 East European Accessions List. 

2 List of Qft-yfied Reference Materiats 
111 Year-book 

1 International year book and Statesmen's vvho^s who. 3 
pts. Annual 0,000 biographical notes* 

2 ^^cw intemationa] year book. 1007—. Annual. 

Z Generalia 

International Organisation 

3 Union of Internationa] Associaiions. Year book of uiter- 
national organbaiions. 1948“. Brussels* Annual* 
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^5 Europe 

4 Slavonic encyclopaedia. (PhUowphicaJ library) 1949. 
New York. 

cG Gaudhi 

5 Deshpande (P.G,), GaudKiana: A bib of Gandhian 
literature. 1948- Ahmedabad^ Navjivan . PublishinEf 
Hou^c. 

S iSocial ScienciH 

6 Anuimt register. 1758— Loudon, Lrongrpaxu- -A re¬ 
view of public events. Gtrtcrml index for the volumes 
covering 1758 to 1819. 

7 Council on Foreign Relations- Foreign aff bib: A 

selected and annotated list of books ou mternatioual 
reUtions. 2 - V. 1919^932, 1935-1942. 1933, !m 

New York. Based on bib printed in Farfign 
Author index only. 

8 Facts on file. 1940— New York. Weekly world ncAs^ 
digest. With bias towards American news. Annual 
cumulation. 

9 Fondation Nadonale dcs Sciences Politiqucs. Bulletin 

atiai>tiquc dc documentation politique^ ‘economique et 
sociale conteroporaine. 1940^— BimonUiiy- Articles only. 
Sometimes, brief abstracts. 

18 Iiuticdt National de la Stadstlquc et dcs' Etudes Economi- 
ques and Association de Documentation Economique et 
Social. Documentation economique. 1934 — Qijarter- 

!y. Brief abstracts of nearly 300 articles per issue. 

11 Kcesing's contemporary archives. 1931—. Loudon, 

Weekly diary of wodd events with index continually kept 
up-to^ate. Cumulatcrd in 3 year vol. 

12 Lib of International Relations. World in Focus, 1945— 

Chicago. Bi-monthly. Annotated index of selected 

materials. 
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13 JJb of the Palace oF Peace, Catalogue (atid 3 supplemeola 
and 2 index vnls.). Leyden. A comptehemive and 
reliable btb on intcrnaiional iilf. Cla5sl5ed+ No nnnota* 
tioR* Supplements bring it forward to 1929* 

14 Ibadan School of Economics- London bib of die social 
sciences^ V I—1931—London. Lists materials available 
in nine London libraries and special coUecdons. Subjcci 
bib, V 1-3 record more than 600^000 entnes. 

13 New York Times. Index. 1913— New York. Annual. 

16 U.N. Caialc^uc of economic and spdal projects* 1949— 
New York, Annual. Work carried out by UN, its 
commissions and committees, and its various specialized 
agencies. 

17 U. N. Monthly list of books catalogued in the libmr)' of 
the United Nations. 1948—Gaicva. Classihed. Brief 
notes- 

18 Orbts: Encyclopaedia of extra-European countries. 1938— 
London, Eutopa Pub. 

m 

£*1-3 British Empire 

19 Roy Empire Sodely* Subject catalogue of the library. 
V 1— 1930—Includes periodical artidcs also* 

£*4 Asia 

20 Baqai (LH.). Books on Asia* 1947. New Delhi. Indian 
Ck>uncll of World *-\ff* Annotated. Infqmiation about 
some items incompletc- 

21 Embrec (John F.) and Dotson (Lillian Ota)* Bib of the 
peoples and culture of tlte mainland of Southeast Asia. 
1959* New Haven. Yale Unlv. Annotated. Books and 
articles in English and other European languages. A 
special section on the tribes of South China. 

22 Far Eastern Association. Far Eastern bib- 1941—^Ithaca. 
Annual* Classified list of bonks and articles. 

23 Middle East. 1948—Londonp Europa Pub, Annual 
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24 Middle Ea^t Iiist+ Bib of petiodical literature on the Near 
and Middle East, 1947—Wadiington* Quarterly. Brief 
annotation. 

S ^41 China 

23 China, liiformatlon (Mimstry of—). China handbook. 
1937-1945. Edn 3. 1947. Nw York- Macmillan. 
Includes a \Vho^s who. 

V ,436 Indonesia 

26 Kennedy (Raymond). Bib of Indonesian peoples and cul¬ 
tures. 1945. New Ha van- Vale Univ Press, Mainly 
leased on Dutch source materials. - Main focus on antbrnpo- 
!ogy and sociolog>v 

^ .44 India 

27 Indian annual register. 1922-1947. Calcutta. Biannual. 
A digest of public affairs of India^ 

^ .5 Europe 

28 Europe; Enc^xlopaedia of Europe. 1930—London. Europa 
Pub* Loose-leaf- 

v*36 Russia 

29 Grierson (Phillip). Books on Soviet Russia 1917-1942^ 
1943> London. Meuthen. Annotated. 

30 Joint Committee on Slavic Studies. Cmrent digest of the 

Soviet Press. V 1-J949-New York. Weekly. Complete* 
condensed or stimmarised translations of all articles in 
Pmeda and and selected articles from 40 Soviet 

magazines. Qnartcrly index. 

:f.59 Turkey 

SI Birge (John KingslcT,^). Guide to Turkish area study. 
1940. W-ashintgon^ American Ckiuncil of Learned 
Societies. Narrative bib in introduction. _ 

S S Africa 

32 International African Inst. African abstracts. 1950—Lon¬ 
don. Quarterly. Mainly anthropolog)^, linguistics; but 
also archaelogy^, folklore, ^Xiiqlogy and history. 
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33 Lolse (Juan Fontan). Bibliografia colonial Madrid. Bib 

of i7|OClO and booksp with specoil reference to ma- 

teriaLs in Spanish and Fortuguae* AJphiibetidal. 

U Geography 

34 Webstcr^s geogtaphicaL dictieuar)' : A dictionary of names 
of places with geographitai and historical information and 
pronunciation^ 1949< Spirijigficld. Merriam. 

U.43 Southeast Asia 

35 Pcl^er (KarlJ.J Selected bib on the geography of Southeast 
Asia. 2 pts. Neiv Haven. Yale Univ. Includes articles 
also. 

V Histon* 

;19 Foreign Relation 

36 Carnegie Endowment for Internattonal Peace. Cui'rctit 
research in international alf. 193B-Neiv York. AnnuaL 
Bib of work in progress by private agencies In English- 
speaking countries and India. 

37 Loud Inst of World Aff. Year book of world aff 1947— 
London. Stevens, AnnuaL Symposium of articles, 

3S JRoy Inst of International AiT. Survey of International aff. 
1920-London. AnnuaL Cumulative index for 1920-1930. 

39 Roy Inst of International AC Documents on iiiiernaijofial 

afL 19211-LDndDn. Annual. Supplements the annual 
Survey qf intemalwrud affairs. 

40 World Peace Foundation, Documents of Internationa] 
organizations. 1947-1950^ Btaston- Quarterly. A select 
bibliography. 

41 World diplomatic directory and AVorld diplomatic biogra¬ 
phy. 1950 — London. Diplomatic Publishers. 

VI :2 Constitutional History 

42 Council of Foreign Relations. Political handbook of the 
world. 1927-Neiv York. Annual. Information about 
parliament, parties and press in each country* Excludes 
colonial area* 
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VIN4 Uaiud Nations 

4S Annual review of U N aff. 1949-N(rw York. Columbia 
Unh’cnity Pi-ess. Annual. 

44 U N Year book of the United Nations. 1946-New York, 

AnnuaUOlBcial account of the activities, including iJiose 
of the specialized agencies. 

45 United Nations Association. Year Book. 1946-London, 
Hutchinson, Annual. Summary report of the U N 
activities. 

V4 Asia 

46 Insdiute of PaciBc Relations. Far East digest, 1947- New 
York. Monthly, Detailed abstracts of articles on politi¬ 
cal problems of Asia excluding the Middle East. Mim»- 
graphed. 

V’44 India 

47 Indian Council of World Affain, India in world alT. 1947- 

1950. Nctv Delhi, Annual. Review of India's foreigtt 
relations. 

V56 Great Britain 

48 Gr Brit, foreign Office. British and foreign state papers. 
V 1,1841, London. Annual. Contains treaties, correspon¬ 
dence about foreign affairs and texts of ihc conslihiuons of 
foreign countries and similar organic laws, 

V58 Russia 

49 Nlorley (Charles). Guide to research in Russian history. 

1951. Sy-racusc Univ Press. Annolattd. The most 
imporlant entries marked with asictisk. Location of all 
items in one or more American libraries giveti. 

50 Diplomatichesky slov-ar. 2. v. 1948, 1950. Moscow-. Gos- 
pLtirdat, Edited by A.Y. Vyshinsky. ThU diplomatic 
dictionary lays special emphasis on the foreign policy and 
diplomacy of the USSR. 

V73 United States 

51 Brookings Institulioo. Major problems of United States 
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policy. l^7*Washingtoji. Annu^K It h supplemcnied 
by Curr^ deFflopmenls in Uni lid States Jcrdgn poii^,. 

52 Council of Foreign Relations. United States in world 
affairs. I93l-New York. AnnuaL 

53 U.S* State (Department of-) Foreign rdalions of the United 
Slates. l86i-VVas!iington. Annual. DDCumentary re^ 
cord of American foreign policy published continuously 
except for 1859. 

V Sociolog)' 
y,63 South Africa 

54 Schapera (1.) Select bib of South African native life and 
problems, i94U London* Humphrr)' Milford, 

Y.93 Pacific Izilands 

55 Taylor (C.P;H0- Pacific bib: Printed matter relating to 
the native peoples of Poly'ncsia, Melanesia and Microneifia. 
195 L Wellington. Polynesian Society. 

Y: 5 Population 

56 Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International AflT. 
Population index. I935-Qu.artprly,r A very' brief annota¬ 
tion, or an abstract rarely exceeding fifty words in each case. 

^ Articles and books. 

Z Law 

Zl Internationa] Law 

37 Haefcworth (Green Hay^'ood). Digest of intemaiional law* 
1940-1944. 8V* \¥aihington. Goverament Printing Office. 

58 Loud School of Economica and Political Science. Annual 
digest of public international law cases. 1919-1922-London^ 
Buttcrworlh. Annual. 

39 Mculcn (Jacob ter) and Diermanse (P-J.J.)- Biblio- 
grapbie dcs ecrits impHines dc Hugo Gratius. I95D* The 
Hague* Nychoff* Annotated bibliography with typo¬ 
graphical details. 
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60 Roy Jmf of Interriational AK British yt^r book of ini^r^ 
mitional lavv^* 1920^2 L-Landon* AtuiiioL S^'inpodum of 
artides of the day^ 

Z1:3 Treaty 

61 Carnegie Endo^vmerit for Intemadonal Ptace^ Interna^ 
tional legislation. 191B-l921-Ncw York. Irrcg\ilar» A 
coHeclon of the texts of murtipartite interimdonal instru¬ 
ments^ 

62 Gr, Britp Foreign Office. Treaty scries. 1892—London. 

Stationery Office. Annual. Command Papers containing 
treaties and agreements arc bound together, 

63 U* N* Treaty series. VJ*Ntw York. Irregular, 
Treaties and agreements recorded with the Secretariat of 
the U.N. 

Zli86 International Court 

64 IntcmauDnal Court of Justice. Year book. 1947-Lcydcn. 
Sythoffi Annual. Provides information concerning 
courts organlzabon, jurisdiction and activities. 

PAPER 2-16 

CANONS OF ABSTRACTING 
S.R. RaniganaLtlian 

[Trace* the ertxfj^fx qf Imk:xliig rv^rkdiCKl and Abikr^iu^ Perkwli- 
cal. Determiiict llidr Enumcratcfl H caevni of nbunitting^ 

Group* tbrni uoder ' N^livc', " PohUvc ^ fctaiing; lo limc^ag ■ 
and irlnljD^ tq ' pcmfuiH. RecqirLmcndsK tbt light a| ihw eaacktu, 
ihc djdlrabLLiiy cf ui Abstrarilf^ P^iDdic^&l Ijeiiig pin Ln Joint diargr 
of a eo-gtrdinatjii^ subject expert ojid Uhtrary expert with c^ricocc 
In reference service awl dtplb tluEHiQUon). 

1 Eflirct of Large Number 

A number of pcHodieaU Is now used for the eommuni- 
cation of nascent thought. Tlicir number is %'ast not only in 
the universe of knowledge taken as a wJiole, not merely m any 
single main class, but tvtn in daisw of great intension. 
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U Fihasce 

In the fmi place their number takea their annual cost to 
beyond the ftrumcial capacity of any individual. It takes them 
aUo beyond the capacity of any single library. Hardly 
any single library in the world takes even 25% of this form of 
medium of communication. 

12 iNoTvmmAL^a Capaojtv 

Secondly, let us assume that all the pedodteals are made 
physically avaitable in one library. Even then their use goes 
bej^nd the phx'sical, menml, and time capacity of any indidduab 

15 AUTtCLE^ OF IxTKaEST 

Apart from sheer number causing this difEeulty, no indivi¬ 
dual is likely to benefit by turning through ever>' page of every 
periodical. To do it merely to locate arddes of interest to him is 
by itself wastefuL But this waste can be eliminated by providing 
a bare index to micro thought contained in periodicals, 

2 Thou gilt of Interefit 

E^'en then a reader may not find equal interest In aU arti¬ 
cles either listed under his favouriie author or under his favourite 
subjects The whole of some articles—ev^ery detail in them— 
may be beneficial to him. At the other extreme some articles 
might prove to be mere mirage- Between these two extremes, 
there will be all grades in the proportion of the total thought of 
interest to him embodied in them. But to know to which category 
an article beloiigSj the reader will have to open up each of the 
periodicals embodying them* He will have to glance through the 
article^ The number in hh total "Apupa^' pattern of the articles 
Is now too vast to admit of their being perused by a reader 
withm tlie time he can spare for the purpose. 

21 InOUXINO PEmODlCAl. 

The value of an indexing periodical arises out of diU situa^ 
lion. Let us take die average length of an article to be ten pages^ 
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Let u!t further take the number of articles in the Apupa of a 
reader appearing in a year to be 1,000, Then he will have to 
turn through 10,000 pages in a year. 

22 Advaxtaoe 

On the other hand, let us calculate the number of pages 
needed for their index. On an average 50 indexes can appear 
in a page. Then the numlxir of pages of indexing pcniodical 
to be perused by him gels reduced to 200. A perusal of these 
200 pages reduces the time required for pcrsual to 1/50. This 
by itself is a great saving, 

23 Ct,A;S9ir'IE]> FtSAlTDBixn 

An arrangement of the indexes by the name of the author 
or by the title of the article will oblige a reader with a particular 
umbra in his Apupa to turn through all the 200 pages of the 
index. On the other hand, let us assume that the articles are 
minutely classified by an individualising, expressive, analytical 
»>stem of classification. Let us further assume that feature 
headings are added in a most helpful way. An account of 
such featuring has Ireen descrilsed in Ranganathan (S.R .); 
A&sintcti/ijf fitn/nfwis — Slatu/anf Jor s laytwi Ibrming paper 253 
of Public iibfory pneuian end dKUmtntation p/tvbltmSf ed by S.R. 
Ranganathan (Indian Library Association, English series, 2J, 
1951, The suggesuons contained in the above article have been 
reduced to a code of precise roles in Chapter 91 of Rangana¬ 
than (S.R.); Cteuifiedeelatogat wrff, edn 3 (Madras Library Asso¬ 
ciation, publication series, 17), 1951. Then it will be possible 
for the reader to eliminate several of the entrlfs in the index by 
merely looking at die feature headings. 

3 Abstracting Periodical 

By die above mentioned helps, the range to be perused 
by the reader will be reduced perhaps to 1/500 of the 
time taken for liking up the original articles. The next 
point for considcradon is reduction of time needed 
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for actually looking up the original papers ihemselvUj 
rorming t}\c surviving residue in his Geld of mierest. It is 
here that a g<jo4 al^^tract effects saving. By the use of all- 
stracis^ it may be possible for the reader to eliminate many more 
items in the i-esidue. The pardcubr point sought by him might 
hav-e been brought cut by die residue. If the quality brought 
out does not warrant it^ he need not take pains to look up the 
originah By the help of an abstracting periodicaJ, the range of 
originals to be pcrusrd by the reader will be reduced to about 
a half iiidicnted by the hare index, 

31 Qualii‘Y 

To give this measure of lielp, the quality of the abstract 
should be of a high order. It should embody in it all the 
essential information contained in the original artidc. 

For example it should : 

1 Indicate the exact boundary of tlic subject treated ; 

2 Give die new thought embodied ; 

3 Indicate new factual data recorded j 

4 State any new apparaluSi diagram or other aid des* 

cribed ; and 

5 Relate it to any otlier work intimately associated 

with it. 

32 Quabtity 

The incorporation in the abstract of all the information 
demanded in quality w^ill naturally increase the slste of the 
abstract—the number of w^ords used. It Ls not desirable to put 
in more w^ords than can be taken within a comfortaEite sweep 
of the eye. The conflict thus arising between quality and 
quantity should be reconciled in the abstract, 

4 Negative Canons 

This reconciliation can be brought about by observing 
certain negative canons. 

1 Don't provide any words in the abstract to give in- 
fonnaLion readily inferable from the feature headings and 
their sequences. 
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Ttu^ CdtidiUi dT CofU^l ami EiujttKmtJAfi, dcfO'Ibcd 'm RariRsiuitfaM 
{ShR.}: ft dastific^iiim (Atndiai Uljirary AjMCUiion^f p^yj^ 

caiinn irriiHT 6) 1937,65-72 iNmild be ftilly itUtd upon. The feahirv heading? 
iiaml hiranfed in hcipriil trqijenct by tbdirciais znunbmr The reaiinrTV!^ 
mat know the dam punthetL Tbc lieadmgi, whicll nit in nalurai Language, 
will follow one nnaUier in rtiofe or loa ihc seqiyrcuce in tvhidi an exiirrt in 
the lohjeei would he Ciniilar wiOi and appreciate. ThU mere coniexl of 
the miry amidst the feature hradingi caitiff with it a cocakktable infotinaikia 
tnicUtgiblc and valuable to an expqt reader, 

2 Don’t proiiids, hy words In the abitract, Infor^tlaf ion 
convT^'cd by the title of the article, 

3 Don’t give, hy words in the abstract^ information 
going with the nmne of a well known author of known 
standard. 

The above cauoni amount to letting up lymbiom betwwi cUnified 
arrangcmfin with adequate realure-hcadinp^ the wordi in the hcadins 
and the lllle parti of the etitiy* nod tlie ahitraei. 

4 DonT swell the abstract with words describing the 
sample Misid for sttidy—ihe Gmnea-Pxg m to speak. 

Nontially this will neliliET be of itiiereit nor tveccuBry^ 'fhe chief 
interest ii^ only tn the method uaed and ihe finding arrived ai* 

5 Don't attempt complete s’^ntcnccs* Use the so 
called iclc^aphic language-^without, of course, saertfioe of 
precision or clarity. 

5 Positive Gluons 

1 If the range covered by the article i* shorter than the 
oltiniate class under which it is entered, indicate the exact boun-^ 
dary of the subject, 

Cia^tkaiory technique Ittu not been ^borpened tn produce co^xlcn- 
tiv« claia amnben for newly rmcrging micro thought. Till a Hlf-pctpctu- 
-aiins HThcinc U pnaperly dedgncd, new micro ihou^i will ouu^h Ihc 
capacity of dimiBtauon. The cstira inicfwon of Uwnew thought iJioidd 
be deiined either by a " verbal nugmcntatioh “ of claji^ miinbcn Of by a 
■iaicini!iit in iht ahttraci. The foRncr will be mom cc^^miinUd, 

2 Stale the primary advance in knowledge contained In 
the paper. 
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3 St3ie any other secondary advances* 

t L oficD. hoppers ihai a paper tmy appenr in the penyifibral rq^kuD ef 
ihe Apupa af tjthw dbdpllitci. For oLanjpIc, ■ paper an the p1iai^ap|6c 
t&cihod flf itiKlyinS vUrodty may tunmin tniWnatfan on pbaiographic 
lochnique OT photofcraphic ouiteiiaEi. A locat alutract^ prepared Car 
clidiiele, can mask avoty all mtli fccondary pomt^ Btii an international 
abUTBci whirli hai nKan&tily to be impentmaJ tambot do any H*di nitAkin^. 

4 Mention any ne^v instrument or technique or nomogniph 
or any otlicr new aid used. Indicate their csseniia] feature. 

This ii a Vtty dilBcult part in the abstract. It Mcdi much Jijdfleiiurot. 
ThU fnay tVkxU die nxe of the abftracL Thli muit be ai>aiekd, 

5 Give the most outstanding factual data LT they arc not 
too many. Otherwise indicate the nature of the data provided. 

rhU also rti^uJm conitdEtable jydgidiiciil^ There am ccrtAin papcis 
fuH of Eabtjlar ^lai^iciUi which it ii very dimcult to alHirnct^ brinatog out 
the data. In nich coacIj Itx^tng up ihc p^pt:r can not be a«cap^. 

€ Time Factor 

Abstracting requires a careful reading of the artick. 
Reading requires timei This time adds to the total time-lag 
between the release of the article and its abstract. A method of 
reducing the time-lag b for the publbher or the sponsoring au¬ 
thority to send a copy oF the galley proof to the abstractor as 
and when it is ready* TJie page referctice to the entry may 
be furnished by latter at fonne-proof stage. We may therefore 
add this as a desirable canon to be worked upto: 

1 Prc-naiat al^stracdng should be done, to minimise 
time-lag* 

7 Personuel 

There arc three classes of personnel to consider: 


1 Author ; 

2 Library-expert ; and 

3 Subject expert* 
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71 AuTiiOB 

The author knoivs the subject matter of the artidc best. 
His oiity handicap is that he vjcwi the subject rrom his ov?n per¬ 
sonal aiigic- His abstract may not therefore be always imper- 
sonaL Secondly the author is too aEssorlxd in his own specia¬ 
lity to gel a mood either to absorb the spirit of the canons fcif 
abstracting or to implement them. The number of papers 
wTitten by an author may not ordinarily justify hb being asked 
to pick up lufEeicnt knowledge of abstracting according to 
canons or to acquire facility in appl>iiig them cotreclly. 
Even if he does, he will not hatT occasion to exerdsc 
that knowledge sufficiently often to keep li alive. Even other¬ 
wise the various articles will get scattered in regard to agency 
if the author b made the agejicy. Inhere should^ ihereforep Etc 
in any ca.sc^ a ocHirdmatJng person to secure uniformity of 
standard in the abstracts. 

72 LiaBAHV Expert 

The Library Expert b perhaps best qualified to under¬ 
stand and implement the larg«t number of canons of abstract¬ 
ing. He serves the abstracts. He knows the qualities expected 
in them. Even among librarian.^, one with experience in 
reference service and special know^ledge of depth classification 
and cauhiguing b best suited to abstracting work. His handicap 
will be in regard to the newly formed specialised tliought pf 
great intcn 5 i<}n In a region ulready of narrow extension. 
Ofiei^ the thought will be too new to liavc l>ecn filtered down 
to a comprehensive book IcstI, to enable the Ubrarjan to pick 
up sufficient familiarity. 

73 Subject Expert 

The Subject Expert has got all the handicaps of the author. 
Perhaps a fuU-umed abstractor dniwn from subject experts am 
overcome the handicaps connected with the understanding of 
the spirit and the implementing of the canons of aii^tracting. 
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The only question is whether society can afTprid to release a 
really able man with capacity to do creative work in hb ovm 
subject, to fake up abstracting work. 

74 LAKOtTAOl 

Language not familiar to the abstracting per^nnel will 
necessitate bringing in a translator. We are experiencing a 
great difficulty in this matter. Transladoti from ordinary 
language used hy the common man and current in common 
exposition is dijrenent from the icdmical language used 
in a specLalised suldcet. Indeed the two languages arc 
quite dtflerent, tliotigli apparently the same. Tlie risks iliereby 
over-shadowing the province of the translator can perhaps be 
minimised if the abstracting is done by a mbject expert with the 
language of ihe article as mother longue and the iranslalor 
translates only the abstract. Thb will also tic up hclprully 
ivitli the canon of pre-natal abstracting mentioned in section G, 

75 Intkedepfkussck 

The interdependence of ctassiUcadon and abstrncting 
should be borne in mind^ Many of the negative canons can 
best be observed if the cLassiUcation is done ear Her, Bui if the 
scheme of classification admits of co-extensivcness even in the 
case of micro thought^ the classifier may need the help of subject 
expert to decide the last few digits of the class number. This will 
be specially so when the claKifier lias to use hts autonomy in 
constructing his own isolate numbers consistent w-iUi all the 
canons relevant to them. Taking all thiji into considcraiion, 
perhaps die follow^ing canons may be enunciated: 

1 iTie author of an article should provide tJic abstract 
conforming as much as possible to the negative 
and the positive canons of abstracting. 

2 A co-ordinating expert cmplo^'od by the abstracting 

agency should revise the au thorns alistracL 

3 Tlie abstracting agcnc>^ should abo have an 
expert in classzficaljon. He and the ccMordinating 
subject-expert should work in mutnaJ consultation. 
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PAPER 2>17 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 
A. Narasinga Rao 

[Dc^zin t3ic af Ph^'ilctr Liilf Uic Indian pc^i^ 

ajticin on ihn iubject^ afi annoiaiecl liii ofT ah*- 

tractini^ penodicaU and 5 Qthor t^Iooicic maltTiaJii, tfldicntct 
nrw tmid»K Qivca a pcrBoaal oxpcrirri^cj. 

1 JunctiDii of Subjects 

Alatheinatlcal Physics is a liason subject situated at die 
junction of two unportant streams of human thought—Mathe¬ 
matics^ an ancient, highly al)&timct and basic intcltectuat 
discipline^ and Physics, enc of the most ancient of the cxpcii- 
mental sciences* Such eonduenecs of divcTsc streaim are reriiJc 
and benutiful regions in our scientific heritage when: the mind 
loves to linger watching the interplay of each dn the odicr, 
even like the confluence of sacred rJipTra which have been 
declared by the anctent Hindus as ideal spots for purificatory 
badiing. The progress in knowledge has brought about many 
such Junctions of streams which driginally flowed apart i but 
perhaps the most ancient, the most intimate and the most 
fertile lias Ixjcn dial of Mathematies and Physics. The history 
of science shows that, like a pair of perfectly matched lovers^ 
each has exerted a tremendous and often unobtrusive influence 
on the development of the other. 

2 What Is Matkemalieal Physles f 

WTiat h die boundary which separates mathematical 
Ph^'sics from mathematics on the one hand and physics on tlie 
other ? When we are dealing with the relaltons between 
abstract concepts which follow from their definitions themseives, 
leading to the creation and study of other concepts, as wc do 
in the theory of numbersp abstract algebm^ topology', etc-, wc 
arc ubviouflly well within mathematics* On the other hand 
when wc deal with the results of ohservaliona of the behaviour 
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of matter Ln the ’^^'orld tve Jive irij of the kind wc call ** Physical ”, 
such as the behaviour pf bodies under forces, when subject to 
heat etc. w*e are svcll within Physics. That the results of such 
c.^tpcrimentaj obscn^atioiu have to be embodied in equations 
using ihe language of rualhcmatics does not make the subjcci 
mathematical physics*' any more iJian the use of the English 
language for expressing the raults make them a branch of 
English literature. The two streams arc still following aparL 
Thus Coulomb'^s inverse square law of force between clecirical 
charges U a result in Pure PhpicSj if it is considered an experi¬ 
mental resiik. 

Mathematical Physics (or theoretical physics) may be 
said to be born only wlicn as a result of experimenial observa* 
tinn, wc create abstractions and pcutulate to these certain 
properties, whh a view lo deducing from them by mathematical 
reasoning, the known cxperimencal results. VVe step off, as it 
wrrcj rix>m the physical ivorld of experiment to the world of 
creaiive imagination and thence back again* by mathematical 
deduction from our created postulates, to the world of obserta- 
lion.* Such a jump fj:Y>m reality to a]7straction and back w^ould 
hardly be justihedp if we could explain only the obscniTd 
results—though even here there is a definite gain if a large 
number of unreUied results could be obtained as a consequence 
of a few simple assumptions^ In actual practice, our postulates 
not only enable us to deduce all the known resulu (othcnvisc 
wc should have adopted a different let of postulates!)^ but also 
liclp us to predict w^liat wotUd be the result of conducting a 
new experiment not performed till nowv The performance of 
such new experiments and the incorporation of the results 
thereof into the theoretical structure, suggesting again further 
experiments, leads to the growth of an elaborate structure of 
thought, dealing in its magniheent sweep with diverse fields of 
experimental results once iJi^ought unconnected. This is 
indeed " MathemadcaJ ” or *■ Theoretical Physics 
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Well known example^ of such structures are MaxwcU^s electro* 
magnette theory^ Newton^s theory’ of universal gravltaiiDn^ 
statistical mechanics, wave mechanics etc. examples of slmtbr 
structures in ilic course of erection arc aiomie structurtj the 
quantum theory.' of fields* the theory' of turbulence in fluid 
motion^ finite deformatiou in elasticity, supersonic flow, 
cybernetjcs etc, 

3 Periodical 

Outside India, there are over 30 front-rank penodicah 
in Mathematics and Phpics, which contain articles in Mathe¬ 
matical Ph)'^ics. Some of the latest topics in Mathematical 
Ph^-sics on which separate periodicals are beginning lo appear 
are: Nuclear phpfcs, Tensors, and Compulations. The 
Tensor Society of Sapporo, Japan, has been publishing the 
periodical “Tensor*' from 1938, of which 9 numbers were 
published dll 1949. Its second scries Isegan in I95L The 
Tensor Club of Great Britain has been recently formed. It 
proposes to publish a periodical. Ncudeonks (U^ S* A.) and 
A tome (France) arc devoted to atomic physics. 

4 ladlan Periodical 

While there are no periodicak in India exclusively devoted 
to Mathematical Ph^'sics, the following contain papers on it, 
though covering Pure MathematieSp Pure Physics, and other 
subjects 1— 

1 Procecdtngs of the Indian Academy of Sciences* 

Bangalore. 

2 Proceedings of the National Imtitute of Sciences of 

India. 

3 Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society* 

Bombay, 

4 Procredings of the Calcutta Matlicmaiical Society* 

Calcutta. 

5 Ganita (formerly “ Proceedings of the Bcnai cs 

Mathematical Society), LucknoWp 

6 Indian jouinal of physics, Calcutta. 
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5 Abstracting P«rlocUcala 

Tlicrc arc yet no abstracting periodicals for matliemadeal 
physics as such. But all the abstracting periodicals for Mathe¬ 
matics or Phif’^icsi mtiitioned befovt'^ cotiW iMs subject. 

1 RevUi des publications malhaimtigUfjf (Socicte 

Mathematique d' Amsterdam).. 1B93-I934. This was the first in 
tlic field. Began as a list of titles* Latcr^ added reviews. 
Arrangement, by pcriodicab. The articles of each periiwlical 
arranged as in tlie original. Each article given classification mark 
according to an accepted international scheme for iiiathcmatits, 
A topic index at the end. For seiTral years* the only abstracting 
pcricxiical for mathematics, nit collahorateur (^ne^ueTiver) 
for eacJi periodical was one connected with it. It was a 
** coUaborateur ” for papers published in the Joumal of the 
Indian Mathematical Socicn' for se^'cral years. 

2 JZ^fiiralblalt fur MatAamitk^ L92&40* 1952-. Arrange¬ 

ment by subject* Ideal abstracts. Time-lag not more than 6 
motiths. Books also reviewed* 

3 Aiathemutuei rrwitrj* (American Mathematical Society 
and 12 others including tndian Maihcmadeal Society). 1940—. 
Financial help from the Carnegie Corporation, Rockfellet 
Foundalion etc. Reduced rates to the members of sponsoring 
societies and to its panel of resdewers spread all over the 
scorld. Standard high. FuhHcation prompt. .Atraiigement hy 
subjects. BcKjks also reviewed. Microfilm senAcc offered. 
Rciifiew'5 of applied mathematics grouped under Relativity^ 
Nicchanics (>vhich includes Hydrodynamics* Aerodynamics, 
Acoustics, Elasticity and Plasticity) and Mathematical Fhysks 
(w^hich includcii opidca* declromagnetic thcot)^ quantum 
mcehanics* theormodynamjes and statistical mechanics). 

4 ^mSmlbiait far 

This was temporarily suspended during the war* But 
it has probably reuwned publicaLion again* 
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5 Ap^Ud mechasits rtsimn. East on. Pa, U.S.A* 

6 BvtUiin Analytiqtu. Pans, brief summaries of papers 
in MatJicmctics, Phj’sics and biology, arrangcmetit by subjects, 
90,003 reviews annually from 5,000 periodicals, one issue 
montlily devoted to mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology 
and technology, 1 haw not seen any of the reviesvs 5, 6. 

7 Saentt nhiUacU. (Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
London}. Two sections: Action A (Physics) and Section B 
(Electrical engineering). Subdivision 51 of A devoted to 
hfathematics and 52 to Astrotiotny, Astrophysics, and Geodesy. 
Physics proper covers Fundamentals, Mechanics of solids and 
fluids, Vibrations, Acousu'es, Optics, Radiation, Spectra etc. 
Naturally, papers in mathematics find mention only to the 
extent that they' have applications to physics. 

fi Bib!wg^fiphy of StttnHjie Publitathni of South Asia, 
UNESCO, Delhi. Arrangement by subjects, contains titles of 
papers. 

fi £iicycla|iaedin 

The standard tvorbs of reference of the above type in 
Mathemadcs and Mathematical Physics me described below: 

1 Ewyclopatdtt der mathematischeit mueoirhafteii mil 
EitacMtui ikrtr Aamaduitgen. 6B in 13 T. 1301-23, Monu¬ 
mental v,nrlt. Narrative bibliography offuij coverage. Govern 
Mathematical Physics^^ 

2 Eniyciopaediie des stuncei tnalhfmatiqttes. Began as a 
French version of I. Became independent owing to the need 
for incorporating later developments in each topic. Disconti- 
nued even before pure mathematics was completed. 

3 •’ Memorial det sciences mathcmatiqucs" and 
** AcluaJitics scienriques ct industricllcs ” are iltuslrative of a 
new series of booklets giving narrative bibliography in individual 
topics^ 
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4 " Handbiich der Ph>':»Lk " is a scries of «vcr 20 volumes, 
giving full datA in regard to Uic different aspects of pkysics 
including Matliematical Physics. 

3 "-Handbuch dcr experimental Physik ” b a similar 

series. 

7 Adequacy and Devclupmcnt 

Though Mathematical Physics has no ahstnacdrig service 
devoted exclusively lo itselfp It cannot he said to siaiTer on this 
account. On the other hand important papers on the subject 
arc fcrvicv^ed hnlh in mathematica] reviewing periodicals and 
in science al^stracts. On die other hand* if an exclusive 
abstracting periodical for madiemaLicai pliysics were staried it 
would be difficult to say what exactly its coverage should bc^ 
and where it should start and stop. The field is also extending 
daily with the result that Mathematical Piiysics is today a 
verv^ unwieldy subject. It U difficuh for any young man lo 
master the whole of this field to the extent (if making worth- 
W'liilc contributions to all its branches. When a su!?ject reaches 
thb stage, li k like a joint family whose children arc sufficiently 
grown to establish families of their own, and who find the 
parential home somew^hat overcroveded. 

71 SPECTAnUiEO AB3TaACTIN(| PewIODICAL 

Accordingly^ the rlesirable lines of dcvelopmem in the 
immediate future would be two ; firstly, for those in the forefront 
of research activitieSj we require promptly appearing abstracting 
periodicals which specialise tn w^elWcvcIoped fields like Rela¬ 
tivity, Quantum Mechanics, Fluid Mechanics, Acoustics, 
Nuclear Physics, Scientific Instrumeim^ etc. Some of the 
tydstmg specialized abstracting periodicaU are: Astronomkehet 
Jahrcsbericht (Germany) ^ Ncuclear Scieuce abstracts (U.S.A.), 
Madicmetical tables and other aids to computation (U+S.A.). 
These should be in addition to the general alitstracting periodicals 
for mathematics, physics etc-, dealing either with papers in all 
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lul^Kts or with iho« for which special ab«tracting periodicals 
do not nist. 

72 ArPETisER Boor 

Secondly, for the benefit of those who ha\'e passed the 
stage of collegiate education (M.Sc.) and are working for their 
doctorates, or are studying up a subject with a view to research 
Iherdn, we require specLal booklets to bridge the gap between the 
collegiate level and the research front, taking the student 
rapidly front the one to the other in the partkutar topic treated, 
giving him an adequate foundation for future wt>rk both theo¬ 
retical and practical, and warning hirn of the usual mistakes 
and pitfalls. The presentation should be not loo formal but 
semi^onvcrsational, taking the reader into confidence—-just 
the kind of guidance which a director of research would give 
to those who work under his guidance—a kind of appetiser books. 


73 Actuality' 

ll U a matter for graiification, that both these develop- 
riKnia are actuaity taking place. VVe are having from time to 
time new abstracting periodicals which specialise in particuJar 
fields, while we are also having a large number of monographs 
on special topics published by various learned societies, acade¬ 
mies, research institutes, and some of the more advanced 
educational institutions, besides private publications by 
scholars, which seek to meet the needs of the young man 
preparing for a researeh career. 

S Personal Eaperience 

A few years back, I was interested in knowing about a 
plausibJe hyiwthesis. U it dynamically powiblc that the 
outermost satellito of Jupiter whinrii move in a retre^rade 
direction, {that is, in a direction opposite to that in which the 
planets move round the Sun and the satellites round their 
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primarira) tould have been attracted away from the rteighbpur- 
ing planet Saturn ? It h eas)' to see that if two circles touch 
extemally, ^ point mwing one way round along one 

circle goes smoothly over to the other circle at the point of 
contact, tt^s rotation will change from direct to retrograde or 
vice^^versa* Now if the centres of the tw^o cimlcs represent 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn and the tw'o circles possible 
paths of circulating satellites, sve sec that a direct satelite of 
Saturn wilh if captured, tiecome a retrograde satellUe of Jupiter. 
That it is only the outcrmcKst satellite of Jupiter and the outer¬ 
most satellite of Saturn (Phoebe) that move in a retrograde 
direction, lends weight to the hypothesis since these are under 
a light gravitational pull, and are hence easily captured k In 
the actual problem one has to take also into account the Sun's 
attract!nn and liencc the rotation of the whole system round the 
Sun. I wanted to know' if the suggested possibility had been 
mathematically worked out by any one. References to boob on 
Astronoitiy gave no clear Information, and since abstracting 
periodicals are comparatively modem, it w'as difTicult 
ascertain whether any work had been done on these lines before 
these had been started. One could hcjpc to get some helpful 
mformaiion from papers on the problem of the three bodies* 
and from treattntnts of the n-body problem, especially the 
restricted problem (where the saicllitc whose motion b 
under discussion is supposed to be too small to influence the 
motion of the others). ^ could get a reference to CTD- 
BirkhofT^s paper on the Restricted Problem of 3 Bodies, and to 
some papers of Dansin which threw some light on the problem. 
These references were, however, gathered from books and not 
frond abstracting periodicals, and it looked after a long and 
Laborious search as if the problem had not been considered 
from the Tnathematical point of vlew^^ Of course, in such 
cases, one has final resort to experts m the field, and this was 
what I had to do» 
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1 Introduction 

Our experience, regarding reTcicncc work required in the 
epurse of our rcseatch, ha» been that t^-bile the fadiities afforded 
to us are quite ample, there b scope for improvement in »me 
directiPiB. We put fonvard the suggestions below with the 
convicuon that thdr incorporation into the generaJ scheme 
tsnuld assist the «search worker in having access ,o a wider 
range of reference material with greater ease and claritj- 


At die outset, would like m mention Uiat research 
workers of the Physics Department and of the other depart¬ 
ments too of the Indian institule of Science, specialising in 
any ^rttcnlar branch of Physics read up and themselva gather 
all die pertinent literature. No reference sen-ice to the 
Research worker, *xist, at the Institute Librarv. In ,his im 
por^t and mt^al part of the research wx,rk. the student, are 
guided by the abstracting periodical, mentioned in section 2 


a Abstracting Perjodieals 

1 fiibliographic, provided in standard text-books and 
monographs on die subjecl, or by standard review articles 
dial Icad^die students to the 'ip-to-datc state of knowledge e e 

of «^d,rnfikjim {Physical Society, U-S-A.). CWro/ etc. 

4<H 
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2 Abstracts of current p^pei^ prodded by abstracting 
periodicals such as 

21 Scifnct atsksttSL 

A. Pfysiait sdinrts, B. Engin^mag satniss^ 

22 (American) Cftmual iibstracli. 

23 Ahstmcls ^ nudi^ scirnce 

24 Fhjfsikalischi BttichU. 

21 ABSTHACTtWO PeRTOHIGAL l3f I^DtA 

We should like to tnenikya that ati abstracting periodical 
published in our own country b dewiable as it would facilitate 
quicker dissemination of the work done in the various Labo¬ 
ratories in our country. 

3 Quality of Ah^traets 

TJtc abstracts in die existing abstracting periodicah arc, 
in general^ quite authoritative and exact. But with the rapidly 
receding scientific horizon, the volume of published material 
has increased by leaps and bounds. (A glance at the catastro¬ 
phic increase in thickness of the bound vnlumes of the PAynVa/ 
fmfttf would convince the most uncompromising sceptic)! A good 
many abstracting periodicals have produced decennial subject 
indexes for abstracted material, We feci that this system 
of subject-indexing should be extended lo aU abstracting 
periodicaU. At the same time, there Jiat been a tendency 
(occasioned, no doubt, by the increasing volume of published 
material) to make the abstracts too brief* almost cursory. 
The tendency to compress an abstract into a cryptogram should 
be deprecated. We whole heariedly support a neat system of 
subject indexing similar to the one adopted by Sdea^ atsirtuU. 

4 WAr-Tline MaterinJa 

We should like to mvitc attention to another fact. 
Issues of most of the periodicals published during and imme¬ 
diately after the war years are not available. It U, of course, 
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true Uiat a good dcaJ of iJie work done in those tense 
behind the veil of secrecy, lias been alIowt?d to see ihe light 
of day. Steps taken in the direction of the avaiiabHity of 
such periodicals would certainly prevent much repetition and 
overlapping of work. It is a fact worthy of mention that tre^ 
mcndoiis advance was made in the field of fundamental research 
in Mazi Germany during war years. It is thus only proper 
that this should be mide available to the internadonal scientific 
reader,. 

5 Ling^iacic Hurdle 

One other point to which we would like to invite attention 
is the matter oflangtiage. It is a fact that any material addressed 
to the international reader in science has to be in Engltshp 
French or Certnan. A very large body of work is, how^ever, 
published in other languages such as Russian and S^vedish. 
Abstract of such papers have to be, as far aj possible, complete. 
Our cjcpericnce is that som^ af^tracu—notably of Russjaii 
papers—are inadequate and necessitate reference to original 
papers. Publishers of such periodicals may be requested to 
attach to the papers with lairly exhaustive English abstracts^ 
Translation Bureaus can achieve a very great deal tn this 
direction. 

& InHIan Output 

61 The periodicals published In onr countiyv which 
regularly include publications on topics of Physiia, arc the 
fntlowing :■— 

1 PiTKCMjings of the Indian Academy of Sciences j 

2 Indian journal of physics ; 

3 Current science ; 

4 Journal of EcicrLtUic and indiutrlal research ; 

5 Rmceedingi of the National Institute of Sciences j and 

6 Journal of the Indian institute of Science. 

62 The main aljstracting periodicals in physics at the 
actual hour have been lUicd in section 2, 
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63 Among the periodica la, th^t regularly devote a 
section to the abstracting of recent papers on their respective 
aubjectSj aire:— 

1 Journal of the Acoustical Society of America; 

2 MlneraLogical magazine ; 

3 Transaclions of ihe America n Geoph^'^icaJ Union ; 

and 

4 Journal de Physics cl la Radium. 

64 The “Journal of scientiAe and industrial research" 
gives good abstracts of Indian papen and patents, in so far 
as they deal with work of an applied nature. 

65 So far as we are aware, no Indian is included in the 
list of abslracters for the foreign alistracting periodicais in 
Fhv^sict. 

PAPER 2-19 

CHEMISTRY 
T«R« SheahadH 

[EmpbjuiKii ihr itecd Tor rrrcrcncc Jibrafun ler lilmUEirc-iraircIi 
aod mpoortiu the accessary qiialifiratioiki for him. Dwrdbc< thr chid 

fcfcreopif boaki-dietUHlitin, cnCycljppivdw, hvidbotikii iiiiil tjlb^ 
al^ctraciiiig prricHlicaIji and reviewing nwnqgrflphi In ihe diflrrenl 
branrhci of CIlcmiMry^ F^Hntl oyt dupIkzatlOO of rlToit Id the fieliJi. 
Oi\tt it lijtf of Inclum pmodkaU with articlei on ClhcmEiiiyv ^umei 
iht need for an Indian expert lo pcepare Blniiacti uf ihne artiirlci]. 

1 lulmdiicliaii 

The following account refers ptimariJy to research work, 
but it also embodies needs of students studying chemistry or 
writing up review's. 


11 R£f2RisNcis Service 

In any Chemical Invcsiigaiion ihe collection of past 
literature oo that particular subject and if possible rdaicd topics 
is a matter of great importance and to a Jaige extent decides 
aUo the success of tlic Investigation^ Jio Jar h has been die 
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ravariablc practice of the investigator or the invattgators 
themselves to make the required literature-search and draw up 
a review. It Ls quite unusual in ordinary university laboratories 
to entrust this matter to a librarian. ThU do^ not mean that 
such a service Is unnecessary. It would certainly save a great 
deal of time for research workers, if specially trained library 
staff could collect the required literature. However, it should be 
pointed out that Chenucal Investigations arc so frequently 
highly specialised in nature and hence the reference service 
should have properly trained graduates in chemistry with wide 
knowledge in order to he effective. Further for this work 
persons of high character, active and eager to Jjc helpful art 
required because errors can easily arise and the biame will not 
usually lie placed on the library', but on the Investigator. Even 
though chances of error arc great, still a general rcrerence service 
will be highly helpful. Just at present the help of the library 
stair is taken only to know whether a particular reference book 
is available and also where it is located in the library, 

12 liiDUSTKUL LaSORATOBV 

This position ts somewhat different in special lafjoratories 
and in the laboratories belonging to the Industrial concerns 
where adequately trained persons are appointed in order to 
help in reference work. This is analogous to the appaintmerit of 
routine analysts, t.g. Micro-anal^'sts and laboratory lechnictaiu 
for carrying out routine operations skilfully, lliough many 
university laboratories have come to employ this type of 
analysts and technicians, the same principle is not extended to 
matters of library service. 

2 Reference Material 

Depending upon the type of information needed, a graded 
system of reference is in practice. For general information, 
there are a number of dictionaries and encyclopaedias. Very 
frequently, these references can lead to more detailed documents. 
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I could rnentiDn in thU coruiccdpn Thorpc^s DhOormry ^appiud 
chfffiislry^ Tilts covets a very wide nuigt of topics arranged in 
alphabetical order and mm into several volumes and the 
articles arc eontributed by persons who art intimate with the 
particular topic and also who arc authoridoi in the subject, 
£dn 4 b now published. HeUuron^s Dicti<^nar^ of ^ank 
coffipounds is ifi 3 volujnE!s^ The compounds arc arranged 
alphabeticaHy^ Their important properties and rerertmee to 
literature about them are provided. There arc a number of 
minor dictionaries and encyxlopaedias which follow the same 
s>'5tem and may be useful for reference work, Uliman’s 
En^Uopadi/ der te^hmsch/ft Chtmie (1923) Tunning into tea 
volumesj and Al^derhalden's Hhfu^fxikort published 

in 1911 in 15 volumes deserve special mention. Although 
these are quite old and particutarly the [atlcr one, recent issues 
may also i>e available. 


2! Handbook 

More important than thesc^ are handbcioks which take die 
reader closer to the original liicraturc and winch arc more 
or less complete in information and are also quite auihoritadve^ 
In Organic Chemistry, BdUteiii> Handimk which is m German 
and which runs into a large number of volumes still continues 
to be the standards In spile of the publication of some volumes 
of Elzevier's Eft^lopaedia in the English language the position 
of BeiUtein as a standard reference book is still unchallenged. 
The method of using this handbook lias to be ieamt; but it is 
not dinicuh. Besides giving information about the pfoperdcs, 
and reactions of required compounds briefly, it gi\'ea full 
references to original literature, Unfortunately it is never 
up-to-date and one has to supplement by refereticc to the 
indexes of abstracting perioditaU. For Inorganic Chembtty, 
Gmelin's Hand-bsok pubUsbed by the Getman Cliemical 
Societ>^ is the tnt^t satisfactory. In the English language 
Mellor's Tffa/iJr in inorganic chcmisti^ and a similar one by 
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Newton Fiiend are frei^iicntty consulted* For Pfaysieo-ehcmical 
work requiring d<ttn on \iirioiis properties of compounds, the 
tables of Llandolt'-Bomsiein jn the German language and the 
/nttrnatiotutl Cntienl tabtnm English saiisfactorily cover the ground 
up to the years of their publication. 

22 MoNOORAPa 

Monographs on various limited fields are frequently 
published and most of them gwe detailed bibliography. 'I^liough 
they arc intended to be critical discussions by experts, frequently 
they arc mere coHcctions containing all the matter that has been 
published on tlie subject* The monographs are too numerous 
to be mentioned in an article of this type. Next in importance 
to them come the reviews on various topics which are written 
by competent persons* Chemtnt mntm published by the 
American Chemical Society from 1924 has run through several 
t'oluttics. Originally it was quarterly but now bimonthly* In 
Britain, quarterly re\icws were started a few >tars back. But 
an earlier publication knovi'n as Annual ttport en the j/rdgjest 

and of apfditd tkmiiiijt have been all through gi^ong 
valuable collective inibi iiiatJon on topics of interest. Annual tfnitw 
of Biochmiitsy deals with that branch of chemistry' and related 
topics and has run into 22 volumes. A new series relates to 
recent advances in Carbohydrate Chtmtury* Mention may also 
Ijc made of the FIAl, BIOS and CEOS reviews relating to 
German Chemistry during war years* Althougii the information 
is not very reliable, they give quite a good amount of technical 
data. In Ac publication of specialised reference books on 
various lopio, Germans have set up a high record and a large 
number of very satisfactory though costly books of this type 
have been published. From time to lime Germans have 
published collected reports of progress on various subjects. 
For example, FotUthniU dtr Heihto^htmh by Houben contains 
the data between the years 1877*1928, and Friedtaendcr’s 
FofUehnllt der Teer/arbtnfttinkation aad Vorwandtor Jndustriciiooigt 
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m 25 Yoluroes gi%'cs siuular data bclwccn 1888-1342, on this 
subject. 

8 Abstracting PcHodicat 

For a Chemical Investigator it is alHolulcIy nsmtial to 
go to the original source for full infonjiation. Hotn-ever highly 
efHcicnt dictionaries and handbooks may be, this refci'encc to 
original source cannot be dispensed with. For tracing original 
literature the abstracts form important aids. In recent y'ears 
liiere has been a tendency for specialised societies and even 
industrial concerns to produce abstracts required for the parti¬ 
cular field and send them free to scientists ; for ex ample, the 
Society of Public AnaJ^'slsand other Analytical Chembtsin Britain 
publish abstracts of analytical methods in their journal Analjst. 
As examples of Indtistrial Concerns pros'iding abstracts may 
be mentioned Imperial Chemical Industries, supplying tree 
periodical abstracts on Insecticides and Leeds and Northrup 
publishing similar literature on Paloarogrqphy, Thb certainly 
is a scientific and useful method of advertisuig their specialities 
and at the same Ume disseminating knowledge. But the 
abstract^ internationally used and considered to be comprehen- 
sive in tlic chemical Geld are three ia number. 

1 BiHisk abUraeU dealing witit both pure and applied 
chembtry and also related biological sulijects. Tliis b publbhcd 
in several parts cv'cry month ; the particular part with which 

one is iiilcrestcd could be bought scp^rutel^^ 

2 ChemiMl aiitraets publislted by tlie American Chemical 
Society come as one part and are publbhcd three times a month. 
They arc also compreheusivc and are considered to have tt larger 
^^^^tage than the ^nitsh obsivocts* They are divided into 
numerous sections though they are not sold separately. It b 
obviously duplication to have two abstracts of wry similar nature 
arming in the Engibli language. 'Fhe abstracting senice b 
naturally very costly and the Societies conducting these abstracts 
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have Ilf incur \tTY heas-)’ etipcuditurc ; still no way seems to 
have liccn found to merge ihese into one publication. 

i In i1k- German language, the CJAmuthfi Centralt/falt 
had great statiding as providing c[uiic a rompreheruive abstract 
literature in chctoistiy. But it suBered serious set-back during 
the War years and has not yet regained its popularity at least 
tn the Engluh speaking countries. As containing material 
of internt to the chemist may be mentioned, Biiiiogiat abitraetj 
in 1926 and publbhed in L'.S.A^ 

4 AAjilyflift 

1^01 a time Analytical Chemistn' prcdortiiiiantly 
the most important Inaiich. Even now it contimtea to Ife highly 
important. A number nf reference books have twen produced 
and the roLlow'ing can Ije mentioned; 

J Allen s Comiiitrnal #rgajnV aitatjtfts (JiMSj, 

, 2 Kleinb fiandburh dtt Klanztn Anal^w (193S). 

3 Scott's Utandard mtihoi «f cAmieai analysit. 

4 Ph^ieal and eJieminl ainstiittents a/ nrganif amp^aads. 

•i lyifitaitaiy ^ ehtvdfai iedabilitus. 

5 Synthfrsi& 

In recent times due to the enormous development of 
synthetic organic chemistry, a numlser of volumes mmaining 
tested mcthcKi. have lieen pniitUhed. Under this category mav 
mentjnned the two seHcs entitled ** Organic synthesis " and 
Organic reaction " published in America. Mention may 
also be made here of the lx«k SynthtM Her Kohlenrtaff Vttblndattsen 

1940 in 4 volumes and 
Symthrtic methods of organic chemistry |>v Theilhcimer 
(5 VoU). 

6 Avoidable Overlapping 

Tk, ,wcrl«ppi„g in ^ ^ produai<,n 

..f l«o »nnl.r nWwu m d» Ei^LJ, 
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been nicntjoned. 'Ilie chief defect even now noticed U the 
lime-laK in the producttim of the abstracts particularly from 
periodicah publishetl in countries like India thouj^h they arc 
in English. Ficqucntly they take years for the abstracts to 
1 m made and pul>lished; serinus errors too arc not aiwent in the 
alMuracLs. The pusiiinn cotild cunsidcrabty be improved if 
there shtmid be an agency iit India wliich could collect and 
absirnct all tlie papers published in this country and send them 
to the abstracting periodicals. I am sure this will redttce the 
gap iMisveen the publication of the papers and of their abstracts. 
But no sucji arrangement lias come into*existence so far. The 
National Institute of Sciences of India experimented with the 
production of ahstrarls of papers published in India. These 
abstracts alsi» used to come extremely late and svere soon db- 
continued, probably because they served no particular purpose. 
It may be urtnhwhile to resive this work in a difTercnt way, 
that b, to act as an agency- in the preparation of alistracts and 
in sending them over to the wcUnstablbhed alisirarting 
agencies in the varinus subjects. 

7 Indian PeriocUcals 

I Ti« names of periodicals publbhcd in India; 

1 Journal Indian Chemical Society-, 192-1_. 

2 Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences 

1934 -. 

3 Proceedings of National Academy .if Sciences 

1935 -. 

4 Journal of .Scientific and Industrial Research 

1942-. 

3 Pr<x«cdings of Indian Institute of .Sciences, 1918_—. 

6 Current science. 1932- 

7 Science and culture, 1935_ 

the abstracting periodicals cover the periodicals mentioned 
almvc. No Indian expert, howes-cr, « entrusted with this work. 

It is all done by the abstracting agencies themselves. No Indian 
chemical periodical Jtas pages devoted to alniracls. 
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PAPER 2-20 
BOTANY 
P * MaJi-eshwuxi 

ILi^tht 12 Indian mtdia for imilt* cf r»«rrh In Botany. Annoimr* 

9 .nd <«hrT wfomc** fn.tm.U. Hsina (hh ihf n«d for 

a DEW EdtthMi (if (hr ftsta tif la£a which u tornty yEftn oldj, 

1 liitroductf OH 

It attms conwnicnl to divide this paper into four part*, 
one dealing with the eidsting botanical periodicaii in India 
another with abjlracting periodicaU* the third with sonJ 
general worts of reference and the fourth with some of our 

future requirements for facili.adng botanical re«arch in this 
country. 

2 InduD Periodical 

21 Exclusive 

Avenues for publication of botanical irjearch in India 
at present to be quite adequate. The v/ th 

tn^n icculj. started more than 30 years ago. deals 

with Ml ph^s of i>atan>% The coverage of the Indit jpumM 

which deals with fungal, bacierial and virou* 
dise^s of planis. Phjtciwrphohgjf, started three years ago 

W morphology, anatomy and embrjj 

logy from both Indian and foreign sdentists. 

22 Ckskbai, 

In addition to the* there are several periodicals, sponsered 
by Saence Academics and Associations, which publish mtes or 
aruciM on all branches of science, including botany The 

more important of these are: 

1 Tr.™a»,„ „d p™c„di.,p «r .fc. j 

Institute of Sciences; 

2 lWdir.es of the Indian Science Congress; 
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3 Proceedings of Indian Academy of Sciences ; 

4 Proceedings of the National Indian Academy of 

Sciences i 

5 Journal of the Bombay Natural Histor)' Society ; 

6 Current science i 

7 Science and culture ;; and 

3 Ever^^day science. 

It seems that the means of pubHcadon are adequate, 
VVhat is really required is better papers and more efficient 
editing and printing than the production of any ne%i' periodieaJs, 

3 Abstrairtliig Periodical 

3 L Lia^r 

Wliilc a research worker must of course consult original 
articles in his field wherever they may be published^ it i$ 
obviously impossible for him to keep track of all or even half 
of this literature except through the agency of abstracting 
periodicals of which the more important arc named below: 

1 Biological abstracts, 

2 Bibliography of agricukure* U*S.D.A. 

3 BotaniSiChet Centmlblatt^ 

4 Plant breeding abstracts. 

5 Review of applied mycolog)^ 

6 Fortchrittc der Botanik, 

7 Botanical review^ 

B Biological revlei^'s. 

9 Annual review of plant physiology* 

32 Axxotation 

or these the BMogicsl abstratis ia the most important for 
English-speaking countries. The arrangement is by sections 
and the abstracts are generally dependable for iheir accuracy. 
The chief drawback is the dme-Iag between the appearance of 

an original paper and, the appearance of its abstract* This 
amounts to as iDuch as two yeart in man^ cases md sometimes 
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evcj] more. This oflcrt Icadi to dupiication of research, caused 
by a particular scientist not bang atvaic of the results of similar 
-work elsewhere. It also leads to corresponding delays in the 
application of the results of research. 

The Bi6lhgra/)/tj of agrieulture, U,S.D.A., docs not ptibitsh 
abstracts but only titles of papers. This is, thcrclbre, quicker 
and more up-to-date and the coverage is so wide as to include 
even pure botany. But the entries are often wrongly cla»i£ed. 

From the point of view of good coverage, accuracy, and 
speed, perhaps the Plant hrtnltng abshatts and the ReBiew qfapplitd 
mjeolagy are the most satisfactcKry. 

In addition to abstracts, (here is a great need for a critical 
review' of articles written by experts in particular fields. Tlte 
BoUiweal rmrur and Biologiail rteiewi arc of this tj'pe. But there 
is room for more perindicals of a similar nature. 

Valuable also are annuals such as the Aniutof jtaiew of plant 
pkjsiotogy and progresK reports and Ixmks on tooenl adt-ances 
covoing limited fields in a comprehensive but critical manner. 
The production of such materials on other branches of botany 
deserves encouragement. It is one of the urgent requirements 
of modem times. 

4 General Heference 
41 SYaTEStATIC 

One of the most important worb of reference to Plant 
Scientists is the Pflaaani/amitfen brought out under 

the editorship of tw'o famous German botanists, A. Engler 
(Berlin) and K. Pnintl (Breslau), both of whom are now dead. 
The first edition was begun in 1687 and completed tn 190d. 
It comprised 23 volumca of a large size. This work coven the 
endre plant kingdom and is world-wide in scope. It carries 
dassifkalion to genera and in some cases even to species. Ah 
told it is a mine of information. The only criticism that can 
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be made of it U lack of uniformity In the treatment of the various 
orders and families, eaiwed by its composite authorship, many 
botanists having taken part in the preparation of the treatise. 

A new editioii of this work was and several volumes 

brought out. But the wnrk was ititerrupted by World War II, 
It Ls doubtful if the work eoidd now be completed by German 
effort alone. An entire renewing is necessary and perhaps this 
work should now- appear in English w'ith the cooperation of 
British^ American and other botanists and a liea\y subsidy 
from an nrganizaiion like Unesco. 

Sommhat similar, but of a different scopc^ is tinsbaucr^s 
Hattdbiuh dft Ppanz^fUinmm\£ published by Bomirager (Berlin)* 
It w^as commenced soon after World War I. Se\'cral volumes 
have come out. Here the treatment b not nystexnatie but 
comparative and synthetic* U b unfortunate th^t neither the 
old volumes arc avaibblc owing to the whole stock having been 
destroyed during tlic bombing of Berlin^ nor arc any new ones 
likely to be produced, although one or two revised cdicioiis of 
some old volumes have appeared. The work is mast valuable 
and deserves to L)e begun afresh. 

42 Dictionary 

A third requirement is the preparation of new' and up-tO“ 
date dictionaries like that of Willb on thi^ Fi^mnng pf^nls a^d 
femi. A good attempt on Fungi has been made m this direction 
by Ainsworth and Bbby- But similar cUcdonaries are ficedcd 
on algae, liverworts^ mosses and lichens. Willb' dictionary 
has itself to be revised and greatly enlarged. 

S Flora of liidi% 

Hooker's comprehensive work Flara qf Bnfuh India was 
Ijcgun in IS72 and fmbhed in 1697. Thb k a great monument 
lo the abdit)' and diHgcncc of Hooker and hb collaborators* 
This has formed the bnsb of all subsequent provincial and State 
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floTM. But it u now completely oat of tUie and needs (o be 
entirely rewritten. Not only have many new plants been 
dcscriitcd since Hooker's days, but the names of a host of plants 
have been changed. The descriptions have to be revised, and 
more workable keys provided. Also, enUrcly new volumes 
have to be ^siittcn on Cryptogams.* We have practically no 
information on the lichens and mosses of India, for enampie. 
T^e proposed Flora should incorporate all groups of plants and 
give notes on their economic importance, chromosome numbers, 
and morphology. Possibly it should be ilJtistratcd so as to 
facilitate determination of difficult pbnis. 
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1. Apfatu^tha Iyeb (N*). a Travanctjrc State. June 
1903. M.A. (Mudrns). Cert lib [Madras) Fornicrrly 
Librarian, Training CollegCt and Assistant Librarian, 
Trivandrum Public Librar>% Now Ubrarianj Unb-ersity 
Library, Trivandrum* 

2. UiiNJAMiv [-Anderson V.)* b Naini Tal (U.P.), 
23 September !923. B*A. [Hons.)* (Delhi)** Dip Lib Sc 
(Delhi), Mend>er, Indian Ub|-ar>^ Association. Number of 
papers published ! . Asst Librarian, St* Stephen Col lege* 
Dellii 1949—. 

3. HBATNAnAB {A.KJ, Dip Lib Sc [Delhi). As&i* 
Information OfTtcer* Indian Council of World AITairs, New 
Delhi. 

4. CitAn*EBJt (NA'.). b 19 February 1912. B.Sc. 
(Allahabad)* Diploma in Librarians hip. Diploma in French* 
Gemuin and Rii:ssian Languages* Travelled abroad as a 
Unesco Fellow in 19a L Number of papers published 5* 
Librarian, Indian *Agriculturfll Research InstittitCj New Delhi. 

5* Fig^uEft (Klaus)* £ Zitlau i. Saclisen, 23 Xovem- 
ber 1919. Bibliodicksa^sscssor* Universities of Letpitig, Prag, 
Maina:, Heidcllicrg. UniveraitatsbibHothck Main^, Bihliothc- 
Icar-Lehr-Institut Koln* Number of books published 2. 
Xumber of papers publislicd 4* At prescfii in CaJeutta Uni* 
tTrsity* under Indo-Gemmii Industrial Co-operating Scheme. 

G. GitotiH (Gobinda Bhnshan). 6 I April 1921. 
B.Sc. (Hons*)* (Calcutta)Dip Lib Sc (Calcutta), FGMS. 
Fellow of tiie Geolc^ica!, Mining and Meialhirgical Society 
of India, Membfu- of ihe IJbrary dissociation. Great Britain, 
1949. Member of the Indian Library- AsstKiarinii, 1948* 
Member, Bengal Library *Ai 5 ociation, 1951. Member of the 
Geological rnstitutc, 1951* Number of papers published 
several- Librarian* Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 
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7. Gikja Kumab. b 30 ApriJ J925. M.A. (Delhi)., 
Dip Lib Sc (I>clhj], Libmriait, Tncitaii Council of World 
.Aflhirf, Ncvi' Delhi, I'M*?—. 

fl. GoPALAXflis«(fA Rau (T.j. A 20 Dcf, 1923, BA, 
Dip Lib Sc (Madroj). Member, Madras Ulirary .Atftociation. 
Member, .Andhra Library' .A&soctadon, Member, fitdian 
Library’ .'Vssneiation. \umher of papers publisihed about 10. 
Librarian, Hindu College, Guntur, 1945—. 

9. GoYAt, (Ram Swarup), ft Bharatpur. 26 July 1922. 
BA (Honi) Dip Lib Sc (Delhi), \lember. Executive Com- 
Ruttec of Hindi Sahitya Samiti, I945'51. Vlemtier, Executive 
Cammittee of Shri Sana tan Dharma Sabha. 1930-5 [, Memijer, 
Indian Library Association, 19.30. Joint Etliior, .lAjf/tf 
1931. Librarian, State Public Library, Bharatpur, I947-50, 
Chief Technical .Vui. Delhi Public Library 1931—. 

10. Gclati (Girdhari Lai), h Lyallprtr, 5 April 
1914. B.A (Hons) (Punjab). Dip Lib Sc (Punjab), Mcmljer, 
Indan Library' .Association. .Secretary, Indian Standards 
Institution Sectional Committee on Documentatjon. A^t 
Secretary, Indian Library Association, 1951. .Aist Librarian, 
Dyal Singb Public library, Lahore, 1936-42. Asst Librarian. 
C A B E Library, Grjvemmcnt of India 1942-44, Librarian 
and Reference .Asst, Famine Ent^uiry Commission, 1944-43, 
Senior Technical /\s5t, Imperial Secretariat library, 1943-47, 
Number of papers published 3. Librarian, Indian Standards 
Institution, 1947—. 

11 Isaac (K..A.). b Travancore-Gochin. 10 July 1926. 

8 Sc (Travancore) Dip Lib Sc (Delhi), Student, Master of 
library' Science (Delhi). Member, Indian Ubrary .Association. 
Number of papen pubILshed 4. Ubrarlan. Xirmala College, 
DclKi. ■ ^ 

12* (E.Dp)„ ip Madnia- 7 November 1910. 

fl .A (Madras), B L (Madras). Secretary, Junior Historical 
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Association, Pr«idencv Collect, Madias, 192iJ-2'J- Secretary, 
I’amil Sangam, l-aw QiIIcrc, Madras. 1937-38. Advocate, 
High Court, Madras, 1940-42. Legal Asst, Ministry of l.aw, 
1942-50. Number of piipcrs publislicd 30. Librarian, 
Ministry of Lav?, i930—- 

13. KAtXA i P.N.l. f> Srinagar. 13 March 1924. 0 A 
.Punjab), Dip Ub Sc ^Banaras;, B Lib Sc i,Delhi). Member 
of the &utneil, Indian I.ibrftry' Association, 1949, Managing 
Editor, Abgile, 1951—. Rapporteur, International Biblio- 
graphitiai Sim-ey. 1949-51, \'ititiiig I-«turer, Dept nf i.ibrary 
SrJcncc, AbRarb University' 1951—, Secretary, Rangafiathan 
Endowment for Library Science, 1952-. Managing Editor, 
.VAjirdcr 19.52—. Member, Government of India Libraries 
Assoc iai ion. Lilwarian, D ,A College, Srinagar, 1944'>47, 
Librarian, Birla Genital Library, Pilani, I947-4S. Technical 
.•Vsst, Delhi Univerhity Library, 1948-50. Librarian, Delhi 
College, 1930-51. Number of Ijoob piiblbhcd 4, Number 
of papers published 140. Librarian, Ministry of Lalxnif, 
1951— 

14. KulHatkah (Vasudeo Pnriishotiam). b Poona, 20 

June 1911. B .A (Bombay) B T (Bombay), Dip Lib (Madras), 
Secretary, Poona Library Association npto 1951. In-Charge, 
Summer C.oiirsc ill Librarianshlp, Poona, 194fl-50. Member, 
Governing Council, hiahashtra Library Association, Member 
(if the Council, Indian Library Association. Librarian, 
N M %■ High School, Poona, 1943-4fi. Librarian, .Marathi 
Graniha Sangrahalaya, Bombay. 1946-47. NumW (if boob 
published 4. Numbers of papers published 15- Librarian, 
Maimrasht('si H^ional Library, Poona 1949 . 

IS. KorakYE (Trimljak .Narayanj. b Gwalior, 24 
July 1922. B Sc (Agra), B Lib Sc (Delhi). Member, Indiati 
Librarian .Association, Junior Tccimical .'\»t, Delhi University 
Library, 1949-52. Participant from India in the Australian 
Librao', Seminar 1952. Number of liooks published 1. 
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Numl>cr of papers published 7. Semor Technical Asm^ DcKii 
Uni\'<!:rsih' Libi-ar>', 1952—. 

Ifi+ Kbisulva Ivekciab (Joii Naraiimha) * A 
25 September 1905« M A (Mysore)* VidMn iii Jyautish 
(Mysore). Student^ Dipbnia m Library Science [Dcllii). 
Member, Indian Library Association. Librarian, Governirient 
Oriental Library> M>^rc^ 193S-40. Library^ Asai* University 
Library^ Mysore* 1940-45 and I94CL47. Librarian* Mabaraja^s 
College^ Mysore I945-4G* Honorary' Secretary, PubUc Ubrar\% 
Mysore City, 1944-51, Part-time Lecturer in French, 
Universiiy of Mysore, 19*19-52. Xumber of papers publisbed 1, 
Asst Librarian* University Library^ Mysore 1947—. 

17. Kni^HNAMiThTi (Chidambaram Shivaramakrlshna). 
i Chidambaram. I Scptmjibcr 1913. BA, M LUt (.Anna- 
malai). Dip Lib Sc (Madras). Member, DcMrumeniation 
Committee, Indian Standards Institution. Asst, Annamalai 
University Library, 1934-43. Librarian, Office of the Economic 
Adviser, Ministry^ of Commerce, 1943-44. Librarian, Ceninil 
Boarrl of Rwenue* 1945—. 

18* Kat^jfNA^ (K,S«). D Sc. Professor of Physics, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

19. Rao (D-B.)* b Dbarapuram. 7 June 
1915. M A, M Sc* Dip Lib Sc (Madras)* Rn^arch Student 
in Library Science, University' of Delhi. Librarian, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Coimbatore, 1941-50. Participant from 
India ui the Australian Library Seminar, 1952, Memtjer, 
Indian Library Association. Number of papers published 12. 
Librarian, Indian Council of Agricultural ResciLreh, New Delhi, 
1950^. 

20. Mauehhvvari (Panchanan). D Sc (Allahabad). 

Felloiv of the Indian Academy of Sciences, 1934—. of 

the Naijomil Imtltiitc nf Sciences^ 1935—. President, Indian 
Botanical Society, 1952, President, Botany Section, Indian 
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Science Congress, 1951. Vice-President, Plant Moi-phology 
Section, International Botany Congress, 1950- Chairman, 
International Committee on, Plant Embr>oIogy, 1930—. 
Editor. PkyUim<yrpkokgy 1951-. Corresponding Member, 
Indian Botanical Society, 19-19-. Honorary- Foreign Fellow, 
.Mnerican Academy of .4rts and Science, I94i^. Head of the 
Department of Botany, University of Dacca until 1949. Number 
of books published I. Number of papers publbhed about 100. 
Professor and Head of the Botany Department, Univ-crsity of 


Delhi, 1949— 

21. Moohb (Vasudeo Shivaram). b Indore- B April 
19IS B A (Agra), Dip Lib Sc (Ddhi). Student, Master of 
Library Science (Delhi). Meml^r of the CmincU, Indian 
Ubrary- Association. Number of papers published 1. 
Development Inspector, .Madhya Blutrat Government. 


22. NAR-sraOA Rao {.\mbur). i Kumbhakonam. 8 
December 1933. B A (Hons) L T. D Sc (Madras). Collabom- 
teur. Revne Semetraellc des MathemallcUms, Amsterdam. 
Fellow of die Indian Academy of Sciences. Joint Editor, 
Jimraat of the Indian Mathematical Society. Editor, Malfu- 
mdicM Studrnl. ’President, Indian Mathematical Society. 
1949-51 .Associate Fellow, Indian .Aeronautical Society. 
Fellow Indian Aeronautical Society J953. Member of die 
Senate; .Annanuilai University, 1929-46. Member of the 
Senate, Andhra University, 1946-50. Member of the Syndicate, 
Annamalai University. 1929-32- Lecturer, Madras airisuan 
College 1916*21. Lecturer, Presidency College, Madras, 
Engin«’ring Collcg., Cmnd. l9ai-29. »f 

MalhcmMC. Ann™.l»i 192SM6. C«,<lh..» 

Prolfcaor of Mldinnalial PliyiiCA Andhr. UnKereily, 1946-50. 
Numbo or p.p.1. P-bMol ‘‘I"" 35, 

Institute of Technology, 1950—. 

23. NAtiAYAWAX (P.S.). Department of Physics, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
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24. Nk^aheoham vA.j. 3 July 1926. 

B Scj Dip Lib (Madras). Mem^icr, Madraii Library As-wciadoiii 
1950—- MffmbcTi Indian Librarv* ."Vssociation Cotrispoddiiig 
Mc-rabcr^ Library .■‘V5KK:iailQn, London« J950 — . librarian ^ 
Pasicnr Ct3onoori l94&^-49* Librarjan> Osmanm 

University, I93(L5L Librarian, Vivekananda College, Madras, 

1950- 51 Xuiaber of papers published 4, Librarian, Madrai 
Medical College, 1931 —- 

25- PAftTHA5ARATH T (K.S.), it Tanjorc* 22 Augiisl 
1903. M A (Madras) Cert Lib i Madras). Pa.%^ the 
Associatcship examination of Library^ Association, London. 
Member, Library Association, 1934. Associate of the Library 
iVssociationr London, 1937-40- Asst and later Ufararian, Andhra 
University, 1932-40+ Librarian of the Inspectorate of Military^ 
Ebiplcnives, Kirkce+ 1942-46. Researcli and Reference .Asstj 
D G R & Minbtry of Labotir 1948-49. Xumber of papers 
puhibhetl 2- Uhrarian, Indian Council of iVgricultural 

Research, New Delhi, 1949 — - 

26* Parthasakath V i,Seringapatam). h Pondichetry. 
23 August 1917. B A, Dip Lib Sc (Madras). Member, Indian 
Library' Association, Member, Madras Library Association* 
Member, 1 S 1 Documentation Gommitiee. Librarian, Hindu 
High School, Madras. I94L44* ;\55l Librarian, Inspectorate 
of Military ExplosK'es, Kirkee, 194L46> Senior Technical 
Asst, Delhi University Library', 1946-52. Number of papers 
publtdied several. Junior Documentation Officer, Jnsdoc 
1952 —f and part-time Lecturer, Departnicnt of Library Science, 
University of Dcihb 1951 — , 

27. PcHA^iK (Krblinaji Dallatraya). b PalL 28 
August 1922. M A (Bombay) M Lib Sc (Delhi)* Member, 
Indian Library Association. Number of papers published 6. 
Librarian. Ratan Tata Library, Delhi ScIiooL of Economics, 

1951— . 
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28^ Kamabhj^dHa^ (S+) a S April 1909. B Cer 
Uh 5c (Madraa). Dip Lib Sc (Delhi). Student^ Master of 
Librar}' Science (Delhi), Member, Madras Libtax>*^ Associa^ 
tion, I93li—, Member* Itidlari Library Assticiation. Asst 
Secretarj'p Indian Library Asisociatiorip 1950-51. Treasuretj 
Indian Library Association, 1951—. Member1 S I Docti- 
mentation Sectional Committee, 1950^. Reference Asst, 
Madras University Libraty^, 1934-45. Technical Asst, Delhi 
University Libraiy, 1945-49.^ Number of papers published 
se\'eral. Aal Librarian, Delhi University Library, 1949—, 

29» Ran'oaxat^ajt (Shh'uli Ramamrita) ^ Shiyali. 12 
August iB92. M A(itadra 5 ), D Liu (Delhi). LT (Madras), 
F L A» Honours Ccrtiiirate, School of Librarianship, Ununersity 
of London* Fellow^ British Library .^Asociation. Sccfetary\ 
Madras Library Association. Pressident, Indian Library 
Association, Gencrai Secretary^ Indian Adult Education 
Association. Member, Government of India Social Education 
Committee and Dclbi Adult Education Committee, Ubrariaii, 
Madras UnU-ersity Library, 1924-45. Librarian and Fmfessor 
of Library Science, Bananas Hindu Univ'ersity, August 1945- 
Jtme 1947. Teacher of Library Science, University of Delhi. 
1947—. Faculty Memtier, Unesco Intemational Library 
School, I94fl. Membfu-, International Committee of Library 
Expert's, United Nations, 194B. Memljer, National Library 
Cammittec (Calcutta), 1933-36; 1948-51, Member, Unesco^s 
Intemational Committee of BibKogniphical Experts, 1951—, 
Numl>er of books published 38, Number of papers published 
about 800, 

30. SC4»HAimi (T.R.). h 3 Februajy^ 1900, M A, 
Ph D (Manchester)^ F R I C, F A Sc, F N L Formerly Soil 
Chemist, Agricultural Research Institute, Coimbatore, Reader 
and later Professor of Chemistry, Andhra Universiry. Number 
of Ijoob published 1* Number of papers published 345. 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Delhi, 
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31. Sharha (Hari De\0. A Jullundiir* 17 April 1928. 
M A (Funjitb)* Dip Lib Sc (Delhi). Librarian, .\sum Trade 
Union College, Calcutta. 

32. SjVAHAMAN * Kcaariinangabm, 17 Sep¬ 

tember 1903* B A (Madras). ^Ictiibcr* Madras labrarv 
i\m»ciadDn^ Aset 5ecretar>'p Madras Library' Association, 

Member^ Exhibition and Publicity Committee^ AIL 
India Educational ConfcrcntCp 1043. Memberp Central^ 
Educational Week, 1945—. Member, Expert Committee on 
Paper and Print* Tamil Encyclopaedia^ 1949 — . Member, 
Child Btiok Week Exhibition Gammiitcc, 1949. Memher, 
Kambar Mazaham, 1949. Member, South India Adult 
Education Week Committee, 1951. Meml>er^ State Library 
Committee, Madras 1950—, Convener, ExhibiUDn Commit¬ 
tee of die Tamil Nad Library Convention, 195L Member, 
Tamil Writers" AsscxiiatiDn 1952 — . Head of the Technical 
Section, Univarily Library Madras 1926-45. Part-tiinc 
Lecturer in Madras Unrinersily, I93L38 and 1945* dumber 
of books published 4. Number of papers published 3& 
Catakigiier and Tamil Editor, Oxford Univerrity Pressp Madras, 
1945—. 

25. SoBf Sijfotr. b Moradal^nd. I July 1917. B A, 
Dip Lib Sc {Delhi}. A V T C (Utiar Pradesh). Menitjcr, 
Indian Library Association. Teacher, Parker High School, 
Moradabad, 194<M3. Accounts Clerk, RAF 1943-46, 
Teacher, Harcourl Butler Higher Secondary' School, New 
Delhi, 1946-51. Library' Asst, Jndbn Standards Instittition, 
1951 —. 

34. UjALAMfiAi^AR B UjaUmba. 15 December 

1924. M A, LL B (Hyderabad). Dip Ub Sc (Ddhi). 
Student, Master of Library' Science (Delhi). MemW^ Indian 
Library Association. Honarary Secretary', Hyderabad Library 
Ansodation. Librariati, Ni^am CollcgCj Hydcriibad, 
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35. VK5KATAstfBKA.uAiaiAN (V^,). Department of 
Phy^cs, Indian Institute of Science^ Bangalore* 

36i VwKEBY (Brian Campbell), b Sydney* 11 Sep¬ 
tember 1918- M A (Oxford)* Honorary Membership Secre¬ 
tary^ Reference and Special Obraries Section, library Assoda- 
don, 1952—. Member^ Committee, Reference and Specbl 
Libraries Section^ Library Assodadonp South Eastern Group, 
1951—* Information Officer* Ministry of Supply* Royal 
Ordinance Factory, Bridgwater, Sommerset* 1943-45. Number 
of papers published 15. Librarian* Imperial Chemical 
Industries Umited, Butierwick Research Laboratories* Welw>m, 
Herts, 1946—, 
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Author bibliography 2.3.26 
Author ( r f 
Abstr^ttng 2.16*71 

isjtatfi iir U^htFf 1.21 
Aulo-bicu device i f I 
liKToiruc tox 1*24.4 
Facet iJe^>i£c 1.8.22 
tAn'of pAriimoiiy 1,0.21 
Anionomy 1.5.44 
Auxiliary' sc^vcdulc i f i 
UDC I+5.23 


B 

Bacon r X r I 

Growth oTmainclaiica |.l LB 
.\cw i»ain rlaan 1.10.3 
Ballard IJ26,2l 


Banarai Hindu Uiuvmliy Library 
J.21.41 

Baiic focm 1.1.51 
ficnjaioiit 2.0 
Brutermao 2-LI73 
Bbaiaagar 2.15 
niblioigniphie mnEerial 2.1.3 
Bitilwgnipliy 1 r ^ 

Corp^atr body 2.1-T2 
ttbdividual work2-3.71 
Tniernaiwnal cITdrt 2.1.62 
Xaxional rnDrt24+6l 
—hlomlhi 2.5+31 

hcKAi ^fd 

f i f t 

] IV ori^n 2.1.173 

ynguutic dierkinafy 2-4.3 
S^^urvey of bibibgraphirtf 2*1.6 
fiihlkkgraphy-prrpjtniiR 2.9+5 
BniiDg9 2.14,l 
Binomidl ibearrfn 1.6+41 
Biognipfavv Marathi 2,5.3 
fikice L 1^.33 
Blin 1,2 

bi'mk nuniber Dif 1.13+2 
— — i F i 

Oamiiv>ii tubdivniiiMi L16.H 
Facet romtula LI 3+4 
Fonn part LIS 
BMetir 2,20 
Braclccti L26.63 

Brevity x r t 
-Natural languii^ 1.26.7 
S^yiohblic: IjinguaiTf L26.7 

Bntlda .^wclalbn for ilic Ailvooce-^ 
mmt ofScicnce 2-1.42 
Bmith medifai ^tfrju/j2-14.l 

naHonal biiiii£>j[FSpifj 2* 1,3 
HritUli Society for fuicnuiJDmd 
Biblici^mphy 2.1.44 
ButtdiM, Oxford LTniveralty 2«L4l 
Riiicnrs I ibmry 2+1,114 
Canon of 

ConiufcDt Kqiunce 1.14.4-3 
Context 2,16.4 
Hnumenuiofi 2.16+4 
Helpful lequcncc t r | 

£nc:yelo|»edi« 1.13.7 
Main ctui 1.18+4 
Nrw dutriplinc LI 8-53 
Special encr^ ttolaiex L16-51 
Miurmwict 1.1&51 
Partial eofiiprchet^acni 1,6,5 
l^mianctice 1-16+3 

Rctircocc 1.21+32 
Canuw, Pcvitlve 2+16,5 
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CwiQw, XE^iiiv¥Z.L544 
Qmw ^ 2A^ 
C^MtAL \c^ttT t f I 
CC IJ02 
EC ija>3a 
LC Li&^ 

Main da9^ta&,32 
CC 1.1 L6 

Noiaiioo, UDC LIL5 
Ocuvc 1 . 4.3 

^ t.m2 

CniaUfftu 9 / iMM^b fir lA* wwfjioi 
jrAwff 2,2,26 
—of muniMcriptA 2 AM 
—fl/" popeu 14.42 

Caiuc ofactHjn 1,23.7 
Cha.in of lasguagct 1 - 26.75 
— 1,12 


CAma fifttmim 9ft 
<'lil8iificAtioii L12-3 
Gdrrcctivt! Eo clasuricfl liofi 1,12.4 
Fnnn iminher LI 3.5 
Z u AdiliFVHucn I 1 . 12.3 
I^otiftiioii of mAtcrtal 142.32 
Subject headtnff 1 . 12 ^ I 

SjrmbEipii 142.33 
QiaracicrUikr imUici t r t 

AuriculEure 1 . 2 ( 1.23 

l^hoiiT 1.22.21 

fM| of Uhrary idf^r Llt+STI 
ffJ of Ubrmry fcifflce 1494 JI 
Chait^i 243 

Cbc-mical im'tiufitiorL 2.194 
ammiM^2A9 
Chnnktry i r t 
Sequence dTiTBureii L5.S3 
Chronological derke i r I 
Aiiihor 1 . 21.42 
Iiutitutinn 1 . 15.3 
Chruttoldf^csd ichnhile 1 r | 

CC i.5.3 

[lalair number |,B.a 
OciAvc L 3 J 
Chudlkr L5.44 

Ctaji^aaium amt icmmmrmafipii i * r I 
AEmivticifwnlbctlc daanBciiloti L1 h5 
Cbnihcalipniil LL 53 
Glaniricatory language 1.5.11 
DqCu mentation 1.L.4 
Micra thought 2 . 1.18 
Reference KTvkt LL43 
011 ^ 

dBamraM$f}*i t i f t 
DocumcnLBtiun 24 ^ 


Inintiatiocuil uffliii Union 2.8.SI 

ChiS^Catimf Ohfirif ani^ msttuhary 
fir tiwA 14.43 
—'DMh 1 

Cl^oivalukii, Etmmeraiive 1.64 
CUuiication t r f 
Abitn^ting 2.16.75 
Arti£ctaJ ImiguaH 1^264 
Catalogue LL63 
Chain procedure 1.12.4 


ClmiiiFicaLkinui i r 1 
ApdJqgia LL6J 
Sequejnce of faceu 1.5.42 

if r i r t 

Dccupeltion 1.15^3 
SecoEhl order jumya of [PJ 
CiauifkiUory language u artihciil 
language 1.26.1 
OdHificaloxy language f r f 
l-lomon^m 1.6,11 

l.ianguage of a sy^iicm of v^knccf 

Lie^ 

Syiobolit: language 1.26.B 
Ctasi^ f ridf r i r t 

AbnracbiZ46 25 

Ciu index enirict 1,12.1 
Subject heading 1.12.1 
CLnmhcd feaiunag 2+16.23 
Oai/nuniher j r | 

Atlalytico ryntlsctic scheme 1.6.1 
Complex tocui L^.3. 

Econoftay 1.20.31 
Etrgance 1.2DJ1 
EnuDnerative Kbemtr 1.6.1 
Ix^ngih L24.9J 
Micm-thn^ht 1-5.41 
Srgmcni 1.64 
+ScKil 1.134 
Sympofiim I Lj.3 
Cllenldo i r f 

Medical tollcge lihwy 244.2 

Siondardi library 240.2 
C^oBed array I£tm 1.4.1 


—1 r I 

Rigidity 1+4.1 
Collection number Ll .l 
Cdlcge library t r f 
Function 2.1412 
Reference ■cp'ice 2.8 
Coloxi ClaAirLcation ir I 
+\griti4lture L2G+ 
AitaJytkcHiynthciic cUupiihcanon 
1 * L5 


Army of fim order in KeosTanhicaJ 

schedule 1.17.511 

Army of scctind order of wimIeI 

L17.5Z 
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Capital tetter iAQS2 
Connecting fymbnl \ £A% 

Face t fbrmLi ta 1.20.11 
Fomi nrcspoditlott 
CtncrntLn LlB.I 
Gwniphical iulatn 1.17.3 
lilrraturr 1.214 
Inenmc izuc 1.24-0 
tttdiv^ualiitidm 1.24 h 93 
Imtitylbii 1.10.1 
Lnbrnir 1.22.0 
Law 1.25.14 

Length of da* number 1,24.91 
Utrfatute 1.21.32 
Main dua 

Miicnl notaLbon Li 1.6 
Miero thought L5.4I 
PruffWort iJSJiS 
Rr>earch 1.20.1 
Sdiedule 1+5^3 
Sd^ulrd nai;kcinimbc:t 1.10.1 

Sequmcc nf fAircti 13 J3 
Twt 1.23.2 

L'luchcdul-cd mnrmtmlci 1.10.1 
WWld LJ7.43 
(TofoM ddiif/uxiion r i r t 
jVjiTerKur comtiK^ iiibdiviiaufij 4 44 
Book number L134 

CoitimOn aubcIL^'mgci I4B42 lIB. 13 
Complex ftictu |.9.| 
l>Hini:rioii of phaae 13-1 
K ilTLibrary'irlcncc 149.411 
Facet L53 

Form dT ev|No«iiioa L133J 
Fumlanienta’ raic^orwi 1.^53 ^ 
Oneralla LlQ-l 
Labour IJ223 
Iji^ 14>S,I4 
Uvtil 13.1 

[iljrary icirtict LI93 
Llirin|t ol fawti 13.31 
Ulerotunc on Kernind ti^orkl ^iirm 
1423 

MaiudiM^ Fvijlutkm t.1 LB 
Mjiin cljiw, Xrw Ll!l.5 
Mtnic knfhvicdgc L!fl.3Ll 
X(jialk»nfit pbuie litL3 
rNi iAvr rioTce l,4,?5 
rilue irtalsiin 1.6,f<2 
Prcl l.i&.5 

Ptttlcuion anlcrUjf divUiuii 
1.15,231 

Prolcweiii Di po^irnor divman 
[45.23:2 
KoLind 13-0 

Schedule uf phaie telaUon L9-34 
SequetlcF «f faccti 1.5 l53 


UnKheduled nuieirpmlo 1.10,4 
hotii* I r I 
Aniujiatiofi 2-2-20 
Dirtbnary ciitaiJlr^iie 2 J-3 
CnincP4>n subditiciDn i f t 
CC 1.5.3 
LTDG 

Couiniiinieatioa i r i 
Afiumed cnrtn L26.05 
nrTmrd term 1.26.63 
Dii^inentAdnn 14.4 
Mixrfi i»iaiion 141-3 
NdAtiofi 143.2n 

RcfTiiciEon 1.26.41 
Bcvurrh in icam 2.146 
Compafi^on reUirnn 1332 
Odmplrx fbem ikf lAl 
— i f i 

CFd«i ntinibrr 1.94 
Cmnptc 1.184 
CDiil^uiaiinft. 

Fai-ourcd K4734 
OmfigUTBikm 1 r i 
14742 
ConfapiTtuLon, 

Suhicin 147,5243 
Qoiuieetinfl rdc 1 63 
Cdnnecting lymlio! 1.6.1 

— — i r I 

Ca 1416 

Compariichn relation 
OmneciLon 1.6.2 
Kieifancc 1+534 
EnerTTi- L6,22 

Fnnnamenial calr^orv 13.3 
Innirnee reUikm LS+32 
Innucndrig phue 1.6.62 
Hdprul sequence 13-4 
Lei-d L6.72 
l^lniicr 1-6.22 
Notaikmal pliuic 1^132 
Partial cofnpn'-hemioii L6.3 
PbiiK ( 3J1 
^ml 13.71 
Separetkin 1.6.2 
UDC I.ILS 
Venatiiity 13.31 

Connect ing symboli, Table of 13+31 
Conner ling fymWs, Twfl digiled 
13.33 

CJtTTUireiicin 1.6.2 
Cannertive 1.44 
Cdostitunni 1,S42 
CofiUet library 1.19.111 
Crtn imij |>jige 2.2J25 
Ccfiiinmt 1.17.53 
Cqnlraema of lerm L26.652 
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O^pcTiblM^aifilfarCclcc f I r f 
CoimrCtln^ffrEEibfal l i^.32 

OcIbvt ]vit«Lioii U4 
Cordannkr 1.2 
Corpontt bodv i f i 
fliblic^phy iJ.72 
CwtectK’c i ¥ i 
GL^ntkm LI2.4 
Grilksii point 1.4.7 

— — t f I 
Inslltution 146.3 

CumiUiijJvc cAtiJjKUf. IfKlob^y 2 J J 3 
CydopBocllA. Lndobgy 2.4.4 

D 

DjudumiliA I r J 
Diwppoiiitmeni 14.61 
Ssicfkkc 1.1.62 
Dcc^ntnLizjitioa f r 1 
BibUo^pb^ 2.L44 
Decbui cutMsfkmtion 

nUiTlbrr 

i.!Ui«iriraiioii l.UL 
Clail nuniba' 1.6.1. 

EriU£Ekcr$|tivf iCihemc 1.5.21 
Fofinclitii l.tLQl 
Fcrfm of r^pofStbfl 143JI 

GcnenUm cbs« I4S.3 
Godsppbk';*! iJiuUiA L17.3 
injurmy 1^4.21 
rndioitnr dwt hG.3 
Law 1.2543 
yirfqtyre I4L32 
Mkin daiA Drf I.S.23 
Mdin daSJi ev'plution 1.1L6 
^foiin dzLii. Spw 
Xotaiion 3.n+4 
ryFli 1.16.61 
tVo&akin I45i2l 
Trodikion 1«1S4 
Sdicdukd Rinci5konku 1-104 
World 1.17.43 

Ocdnuul rraciiooi notaiioii 1.11.11 
Doitkclkrii 1.24.61 
DdTiiicd kcnn Meut 1.26.633 

— — t r i 
CoimiiuQkaibn 1.26.66 
ThJiikinBl.2S.65 

Dcpcndmt focui L7.211 
Dvpib clBlHlfkiiltinn J 

claadncaiion i r I 
Docummiaibn li1.42 
DcHnmirulAtkhn wvfk 1.5,0 
Imiia LI J4 
Refctcnte jcrvkc 1.1.43 


UoKhedulcd iDnomanjct 1.10.3 
D^vivy rift 

Clawic&lion 14.31 

Set aha Diccimal CLft^ricalbfl 
Udt J.26.65 
Dfcnotiary ^€ajiy 2.20.42 
Djftianant^egut 1424 
Digicaj. Germany 2.3.6 
Dwl J3r/14l.U 

—I ¥ I 

Piart value 1.H41 
Sprutea 14142 
Direct nteihpd i r / 

Mother tongue i.26J£11 
Seeanct languagG L2G.22 
Dixplay 2.9.6 
DocummUitkm i r ^ 

Canununioikkin 1.1.4 
Decmiraliiaiion by cmininci 24 k 44 
Dect^imliUatlaci by subjccU 24.5 
Jndtviduitl wiork 2-^l«71 
InEernatinuBl athecB|j!t 2.1.42 

Iti ^rau 2.1.4 
NaiiwkI atieitipi 24.41 
Dwimcntatbn wDfk £^2.1-16 
Dy mh Paten i OlTke 2-1.44 
Dutch ioiiilute of Docuoieniatjoo 
24.4+ 

IHiyv-ii 24.44 

Dynamic concinuum Ul-42 
E 

[E| i r f 

CauK ofaciiou J.23-42 
Contract 1.25.41 
Incotne txuE J.2+'5 
Law L25.3 

Library idonce 1.19.4 
FroEwon 145.5 
Tan L23^ 
tE4I i ¥ i 

UllTJlxy adcncjc 1-10.4 
Dco-nomy L20-31 

2^2 J!6 

CltBuice 1.20.31 

^ r i r t 

Apolnpa 14+6 

Dn^aiing cancretenci 1.5.531 
Inilurnctf^ phase I j^62 
Infiifcnce relation 1^32 
Special energy ikolatrs 1.16.51 
Employer-etnpLoy^ee itrlatmn 1.22.322 
EqcyxJti^acdia. M omthi 2.5.4 
Eneyc^aedio. Telugu 2+6.4. 

Enert:^y u^t i r | 

IrutkUition L16.5 
Mnemoniti 1.10.5 
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Energy % r t 
Ecaimmic* L3J4 
BdufanicR] 1.5.13 
Ftiodaitient^l taiegory L5#5L 
HUiory 1.5.15 
Jtj multipk cduccpl 1.5.72 
Ubruy icimcc 1.5.11 

I3J2 

Round 1.7.2+1 
UDq LOl 

UcikkU^ probkpi 1. 5.72 

Error 1.1.54 

Every vhbcff /Xpupa LLil 
—Sft 

Dcpds rl-LttjfiiTwtiao }dA2 


W 


FsKi i7#/1-5-3 
—f r i 

Clicitiiiliy 1.533 
F undAmaiLni dicgory 1.5.55+ 
Idem pknr L1.5L 
It* nutulirr 1.5.31 
ItiftCqiicrKr l.*d2 
Labour 1.533 
library Kimee L533 
Micrr^tlvru^hl 1.5-+t 
Muldiudc ^KHiunxtri 
PcTKHiatity 1.3-3 
IVcfcrrncc f^fncmitisceA L5.31 
Prt+ri>imi 1.15.^6 
Facci rormuia r r r 
Afp^Uurr 
Jkfck number 1.13.4 
CajK>nirml J.3.4S 
r5C 1.5,3 
InfUEit^biii LI6 
Its Djumbrr l3,+3 
Macra-lbau^it 1.20.11 
Mum eUui 1.5.43 
Firli L18w7 
ProOwoo L15 
ReVoVal pfri^ily 1.20^32 
R%k)Uv 1.20.11 
FirriKlftjic L2 
Favci^red (bcui Dff 1.4^41 
Frege 1.26.4 
FID I w f 

Depth claAkficmtinn 1-1 k6S 
i f i 

Conneeting lymbol 1.6,32 
Pcceniralumtion 2.1.44 
Finl octave i f 1 
Geot^phioi] seboduie UL^l 
Labour L22.S2 


TJiiliiatioii L4-4L 

Rni +>/■ 1.4.31 

^i _r t 

UnK'ef^ fir knowkiilgc L13 53 
UiiiiR^tion L4-4» 

Zunr rncmqtirjii 1,11-7 
Fim ot 6^ array t r i 
1,22.1 

Univetae uT knos^-kdge 1 Jl? 

Friher 2.3. 

Flair Lia.3l 
F7«rF4^£iK^ 2.20,5 
Foftn rlkH I.LS.6I 
Farm dk^ofion LI5.21 

Form raeei 1,1X4J 
Firni pgft ^Book naimi^tr |.13 
Fonn lichedufc Iffu^ 1,13,41 
—I r I 

UDC 1,3.23 
Foufimirre 2d .43 
Fttnetion or llbniry'2.1.1 
Fundamental contitlumE Idea LL3t 
FundameaUil f r # 

Clan number I.SuSI 
Canncnlii^ ftymbal 1,6.3 
Drpih clarajCeatkid 1.5.52 
Help 1.5,52 
^laiaifniuikpn t.5.54 
Mnemonics 1.10.3 
Sequence 13,333 
Thctr dijw'ery 1.5.5 

r I r I ^ 

IK]! noftation 1,1 L4 

Ipdicatar dj^l 1.0.3 
Lqschcdulrd mnemaflin 1.10.25 

G 

Gap ttntatSon f r I 
LC 1.4.23 
SG 1.4-22 
Garde I.&.62 

Geti^l catnlugue of the Oxford 
Unwerut)' Frcia/ t ( 

Arrjuigriiieni 2^2.4 
Ri^ioduiriiun oTconienli page 2+2.25 
Gtncmiia anierior comnum bolaiei 
S.3J 

Generalia j r 1 
Applied *eir»cn LL3,3L 
CO I.lJ.l 
DC L.iea 

Pure ictenrei ldS.3l 
Gittrju pnmi poMiUim ^ 
mdff ami rtfirmv maitml 2J 
Gfpgtvphkmi holaift \+l 7 
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Gco^phiral tchedufr 13-3 
2.12 
23 

Ghnib 242 
Girja Kumar 243 
Cicfi McirifiUi 1.2b.74 
Gittuaty ^ rijrrr?}^ itrmisofojj 1,2 

Gopailkmhfia Km 2%§t 
Goynl 

4uiAaf iV^/rj m UirfOiwt K31 
Gnvrd^iA^d/ uo/oJn lAl 
Grodualr Library School of Chicago 
24.B3 

Onns body i t i 
Collection i)-iabol I.I.QI 
Knowlcdgr L1B3 
Rr:^ing ifioEeriii! 143^0 

Group mlmy^ lUm 1.322 
“ — i r f 

Axrictit(urc 1.20.23 
Fmanrr 1.16.03 
Inoptnf tux L24.il 
Library Kintec Llt+l2Ll 
Mretins 146.62 
Group of ociai'ef 1.4.3 
Groiip itady 2.3.fl 
CuUit 2.10 


H 

KBaue Cottrn^cnce 1 - 1^24 
Hclpfull KXiucncc I r r 
Auicrior tommLm subdiviokm 1.14.22 
Otmuecking lymho) 1,6,4 
l^a. pUtic L6.41 

?CoLaiInnat plane 1.6.42 
Henry 2/132 

Hilbert I r r 
Meta-malht'irutlici 1 . 26 .B 
SymWbc tor^uaj;^ 136^8 
Hindi UleTalure 1.2 LI 
Homonttu 1.6.11 
liitttkiihurai ahsiratlt \ .20.72 
flnspiulity L 4 . 7 I 
HmiTocui L7.2n 

I 

Idrn plane i r I 

Asiiefii>r cnmmDra lubdiviunn 1443 

ClMbnealion 1.1,51 

Facet I. 53 Z 

Helpful lequrnce 1-6-41 

Labour 1-2241 

NotaLional plane 1,B-41 

PfOpoUtirjn L-Z6.03 


Reading mJKrrial 143^0 
Theory l-t,6l 

UnicKcdulod mnemonLca 1.10-23 
impiift Ji^ruam raal^mtatiVj and Ukmrt 
1-4.34 

Incipicn^r 1.53 
/jiroMT jar 1-24 
Inronsiitmcy Z.B4 
Index, Inadequacy of 2444 
IehJmc lo period icalx, Geimpny 23*25 
kiitencot ystorirTf-p 233 
Indian Ubrary j^Wociatio-n 
Saofjo Ubrary Roearch AMCiBUon 
Cndlufi llbraiy’ i-rvite. Future of 2-7-S 
[ndian perinefieak. Botany 2-20 p 2 
^ — hlathematkal ph^'^ici 2.17+4 

Indian iiamlaridi Inuituilnn LIbrarv 
240.] 

Todiaraiur digit 1-6-3 
lodividual t f r 
Grot lyf production 2-L72 
Iniemational body 24.75 
Individual capacity 2.16.12 
Individual Tocui [ -3-5 
Individualiiaiiqn 1-16,3 
Individual work i f t 
Bibliography 2.1.71 
Documentfliion WOfii 2-L71 
/odfai'j^ 2.4 

TnSurnce reUlion 1,9-32 
IrLfontiatinn t r t 
hi klndi 2-7-2 

lu KPiinzci 2.7-3 

ifififrfmihM ffrrkf 2.7 
I nitial km 2.3.4 
ItUtilulkpn j r j 
Facet formula LI 6 
Individualisaiioti 1.16.3 

limimiKt 1.15,32 
Inicgml nutation L-1 LI 1 
Intellect 1*1.63 

InimiatiDnal Bibliograpldnil Gununit- 
ice 24.73 

Jnicmailonal bodica. List of 24 41 
Inirrnntional body i t i 
Bibliography 24.73 
Individual 2,1.75 

(15^# 24.43 




laterTuukmal Cofnmillee of Library 
Eaprrw 2,1.84 

Ifilcmadonal Ougrctt of Medicbr 
2.14.1 


International docunicnialtan bodici. 
Lot of 24.52 
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TnccmBikniaL DocumaiSAdon Merline 
2-7.3 

[nt^nuiional fTflorl 2-1.62 
InlrmatkinAl Fedcratkio fiJT Docu- 
mentmiqa FIO 

tntmiaiidinat liuiiiucr af Bibiiocrapliy 
2,1.43 

Iitimuttiwul £ii£aiir 1.22.322 
IdfrtnatiooAl Labour Officr 1.22,30 
iKttFMaiimAi potiticaJ ffine* aMroffj 
I r I 

BJtiftcaUon df dliftTyim 1.1.6 
—11 r f 

Depth rlaniOcaiEan 1.1.64 

AifrrJidfJMff/ 2.15 

Intcr-Udiv^nity Board 2.7.1 
tntuiliqn t.1.63 
lavmc principle oT iDcreonnif 
1.6.44 

luur 
1-7 ^ i j- f 
1.5,54 
1.6.71 
1.20.41 

Uharjf jn'fWir iAB 
^ f0EP*d 1.7 
l*olaic £VIJ-51 
lioUtF Ojeui l.l,5l 
Isdjttc idei L6.I 
IMjur t r t 
Iwotnt 1.24.12 
r.6.t 

J 

J iLtgati I f I 
CrammAfiort t.26JZJI 
SUndurd IdtigoiiBc E.26,3 
Jayaram 1.25 

JtiurBiii decmntBtdiiM LrL24 
K 

Kjdklasa 1.26.21 
Kantna i r I 
11*1 1.15.61 
Hound 1.20«6 

Kdiild 

IJOr t r t 
\SS2 

wf Ubw K22 
TToAf wmTHUftiei LIO 
KcriDfi L2S+12 

KiHiwlrdgiFelAHifiaitign 1.10.51 
Kolhdikjir 2.5 
Koranne 
!. 9 r I r f 
L6.62 

— —f i t f 


Comparinci rcUdon U,32 
Ofdff orpham 13A 

ISoti qf fhain pniiahtri 1.12 

1.9 

Krithna lyc^ar 1.4 
KrMimi Kao 
L3 F i r t 
IJSrl 

1.a.21 

LM2 

I ^ 11 r I F I 
1.4.25 
1.20 rir I 

L5 

AjfritmitMfr t.20 

if oiTfv U3 

H’olf ^rtAlilttm |,.| J 
KrbhnAmuru 
L24 fin 
U3.5 
U3.6 

Imme tev 1.24 + 

KruhnAn 2.18 


L 


LaiW 3-22 
LanpwfiF f r I 
Abi^ctin^ 2.16*74 
Ifitnnnc L26,Z 
SundArd 1.26.211 

schedule ir i 

cx: 1.5.3 
UDO L5.2S 
Ld»l octa^^ Dff 1.4.33 

— —r T I 

Aitmy 1.3.7 

Univerv of kiuwkddc 1,16^53 
Lul ociavei 1,4.33 

Gtppn^hkal tchrdule Li7,523 
Utiliuiion 1.4.6 
Zone forniatbn LU.7 
Law L25 
Law J f ^ 

Soqiimcc of faceii 1.5+53 
Law af FatuiiwwiV / I 
AiiAlytici>«>'niheilc icbemc 1.3+22 
/Vrray of imin claiiei 1.11.8 
Aitififlid ianj^iLiige 1.26+42 
Ayio-hiu devki^ LS+21 
Bnummiion of isolatei LB.42 
EioUici L3.il 
Loit L4,6 

Length of schedule 0.21 
Level 1 . 6 .Z 
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lM>EX 


lOTSy Ll^3 
help 

lAyi3v I f»r !i>i7ipo«ium J 3. t .7 
Layoui (>f lym^itJin 2 2.1 
LcffrI prfMTaliCy i r I 
Inciictle lal Li;4.2 
IP2| qf £nci3iiye im 1^24.2 
l^[Err digil KIO.^ 

Level t r f 
A^riruUunr I.20J 
C^neeiidB i^iinbol I -6.72 
r«rt LaT2 

FikndsiumUl cmtcaory l.S.54 
111 principlei 1-8.62 
Library iclmce 1.19.0 
Part t.8Jl 

LstrAi^ odfcHinijIraMdJi I ^ I . | 

Lil^rv' elaitihcaiidn f r t 
Artiivial 1.204 73 

Pcnindatioti 1.18,51 
Knqi%lrdKc rtaa4:6£aiiqn L 18.51 
Lihna^ : Fimdmintsh amd 

firiiCtditrt r i r I 
daoiRcatoT)- languaee | ,6+1.3 
IJ.2 

Fundamaital oiteocirv' LS,2 

Ph:&c L9.5 

Library co-optraitotn 24 7.7 

dtpiiopmfnt Plflit I *29- 1 11 
Library expert 246.72 
Uhmj itgUhium z A i& ikt 

Mmam JJtTiny ,-irl 2.3.3 
IJAraiy iitiraitfff 149.1221 

Uhtit^ maniwtii r i r I 
CdUcrliocL qumbrf Ll.l 
Convrnian i^f Kfipt l.lO.S 
Library of Con^rti Claaiification i Jr t 
Capital letter 1.1^32 
Ojburkcatjixi 14.33 
EmimcninhT? icbrnic 145,21 

Schctiuled tnnenuviki Ll04 

— — r ^ r J 

Gap Dnlatinq L4.2S 
BibliosTi^hy 245 

Libmry oF the Mtniairv of Labour 

Library Rcvirch Circle j / l! 

.‘Vpalo^ia 1.1.B 

Depdi cUBlhratbn I46il3 

Dcs^aifift H.53 

— — f i f f 

.Awmed lermi 1.26.65 
Cocmecliri^ i>‘mbnl for phjuc tcUtlon 

L9.33 

Lnergy U42 

FundaitictiUl caiegDiy* L5p71 


Gcafiaptik-Al Uolaic IA7S 
GcAfCTaphlml -KbedtUc 1,17.523 
Lfwit of fFJ LS.6 
^Lucriiil number I.S46I 
Pan 1.841 
Pha^ L6.62 

KoeaiTli in cLnMiBatlUm 1.20.0 
%mholh: Lnwiage 1.26.6 
Symbohe tool language^ Dcvelof?- 
meni of U26.0 

Symbolic toul lanauaifr, Sh>w nto- 

ftc* of 1.26.73 
lool lan^a^e LI.5 
Zime furnmtKin 1414 
Li3ra^ jfifBur L |g 
Ubra^' icirfice 148.,52 
— ' — i r i 

R^afcb iti lemn 24il6 
J^udicc oTfaceia L5.53 
Linj^biu: dieiice^ary^ Xlarmthi 2^5.7 
U-ICTBituie on Janlnjoil fiiitJire 1.J3.6 
tioytl L 6432 

^ieaUppjLniiiii 3.26.64 

Lower can: Irttcr i f i 

Xataliijn 141.6 
Specin 3.4.3 

M 

‘IMI in 

Libraty idence 349,3 
Proleiaion 145.4 
Tax L234 
3 ] t r r 

Library ftefenee 349.31 

[M-2J in 

Ubfar)'ftdencr 149.32 
Nature of publicalion 1.19.324 
[M2] 

Library^ tcieficc LI9436 
Marrci-Eliciii§ttt />/1.1.32 
— — * r f 

CC 3.5.4 
Notadiin 3>f3^3 3 
Madras Ufiivcnity Library- 2>L171 
Mnbeahwart 2.20 
Ma.in irkii 1 r 1 
Capital Irtier 1 . 38.32 
CC 1.3-1 1 
DC LI8.3 

liifonnaiiou 14S,3 
UDC L34U 

UnkhCTM orkwwirdsc 14 LB 

Vedie daBifHrakkin 3,38^3 
Main cUm, Pijtiivr 3,184 
NUm c3bb. Preliminery 1,16.5 
Main clait tefaeduk 3.123 
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IXPEX 


Muimat qf daisi/Uatitn MO 
Afarathi rtfitroff 2*5 

x^^aiA^muhmt phjftki 2.17 
MaUicnuitkal phydn i>/2.17-2 

— “■ * r ^ 

AbfiLractLcv prnodicsd 7+5 
AfTCvtMrr boolfi 2+17.72 
Rcfe-ncnw workt 2.17 p6 

abiirarti^n^ pcriodicid 

Matlirni^Lica Ip26k9 
Maiitrr i f $ 

Kccnomiti 1.5.14 
rundojncniml cBi^ory 1.5.51 
Li broj-)'science 1,5.11 
Mnrnianifa 1 + 10.6 
VVe I.6.3J 

AStdi^ai ColUg^ Ltbraijf Ht/nmer .Sur*™ 

Ilf 2.14 

-Nfrdium laiiS'LiAi^ 1.2&.21 

Afmmn ot ilic library- Asio^ 

CteLMHi r t r I 
[nddogy 2Ad 
Ni>^ticlciioH‘Ucige I.IA.33 
Mctn-Lunguji^ MG, 3 
Mlcro-llu^Kbt 1.1.32 
MictivLhauahl biblkiaTKnhv. Getnuny 
2hS.4 

Micro^tHcu^hl i r I 
Ctasdbt'nuun 1+5.4 
Mixed □.□CaLtkifi 1.1 L3 
NutALion ]+11.212 
XuiribCf orfaceli L5.4I 
Pure HoCatidfi 1.11-2^13 
Their c»rvAnuaiitHi 2,1.10 
AlHHiBy ihemufri 2.11 
Mini^nta principle nr" Burnt rhnridL 
lost iKitie'' 1J8L2 

Minb> 2.M73 
Mixed jui^y L3.23 

— - lUMi 1.3.23 
Mixed noiAiion Ekf l AlAZ 

— — i r f 
Army fjf main cbint^ 1 + 11.8 
OQ 1.11.6 

Gummunimtiera l.U-3 

DC' 1.114 

Micru tbiHtgbt I, I L3 
Mdcrnonlcs 1.11.31 
UDC l.H^ 

Univtnt of knot^ ledge 1J 1.3 
Mnemdoic devkc 1.8.5 
Afnemaniej 1,10 

Mnemonic* i r r 
Army L3.S1 
Enrr^ faeet MO+5 
Mailer K.ID.6 


Mixed notAlioo t-U-ll 
PcwnaJit>^ 1+10.0 
Pure notaiinn l.H+31 
Mncmonicat Sdiellulcd 
^ ^hedukd RineriMki 
likfmian 1,4,34 

Moghe 
U. r t r J 
1,5.54 
1 . 6.72 

1.20+S 

Uhvj tfirficr 1+10 
rf Itpti 1.8 
Mother lon^e i r t 
[is learning; L26.21 
Mc<liiim langnage 1.26-22 
Mudge 2.1.173 
Mytici^p Main cliUi U8,33 

knov,ledge in I.1&+S3 

M^'iiie knowted^ in Weal 1.18.33 

N 

NatiuSogn. Ran 2.17 

Nnnyxna 2.IS 

Natifmkl bibliopxplt)'. Cettnany 213,22 
Nalkmal eBbrt 2.1.61 
Nnturail laoKnagr i r I 
Bre^'ily 1.26^7 

CiasiRcaiocy langu2bgr l ,26JI 

Xcebniegltaro 2+14 

Nniational plane r r I 

Anteriin rommon rubdlvidrifi 1.14.3 
Clmwficaiicin 1.1.52 
Heiprul ibenijciice 1.6.42' 
labour L22*ll 
Reading ntflEcrial 1.13.0 
Thcorty L1.62 

IjnsCbcduled injiemomci LI 0.23 
NotatloiiH Dri.‘imal rracikm J + lLll 

rvoiaUoti Llt.l 

NoEmfionp Intej^l i.11.11 
Nolation i f i 
CinwGcniicm ML2 
C^CEiunicaiiini 1.11.213 
DC l.tl 4 

Macro-thniigbt MIh 211 
Mitro-tHoughi LI 1.212 
PantB.1 romprebenfion L6.5 
Symbol I II,! 

Trandaitoa 1.11.21 
Uhi^'ttSc of kiunrledge [ .11.21 
Notniiunp Mixed 
Set Mixed notaibn 
^'n4Aliotl, Pyre Ot/ 1.11.12 

— — j r r 

Mienwthought L1L113 
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Index 


Nuoibcr Df/Ul-ii 
NuninK U15.3I 
Ny^ya ichoGl L26.6 


Oti^t I3y/1.26,21 J 

— — irt 

Senmniics 1.26.3 

1,5.71 

Occupaiion mcomc lYJ'Mf L2*f.U 
Otmvcdtvbc L4.2S 
Ocimi-c i t f 

Grai^phk^t schedule 1J7,5 
QcrupatinA L3.7 
Univrnc knowlcdgr L 18.53 
OcUlV« i r | 

Hq^tlality 
Rigidliy \AA 
Octavo. l.4,B 
OcUlvidtifT di^t L4.1 
Open vanciy 2.2.41 
Opii^mal (I) w i r t 
Connecting lymbol 1.63 
On)iiu4 valiie of connretii^ lymlKtl 
]i *6-»41 

Sequence of tundjimeni^ catenoh^ 

L5.5S5 

Optvmat/ofHi (6) r [ /1 
Boole number 1 + 13.33 
C*n numlier J. 13,{] 

Coiltciion number 1.1.1 
Common tubidiviLiiEati 1.43 
Form of expcijuricjn 1.13,33 
Opiimtfauu tB) LI63 

{Bj T it i 

Contplex fucqi I-in. I 
Dmij^idK l.t.53 
Cfonpii of 4Viavi^ 1.434 

Lt^tI 1.20.4 

OrirnLitiim 1.17.44 

RriedTch l.20.i 
Round L2D.4 
VeitttiUty J>/ 1,6.31 
VrTHiiiliiy of iitotniian LK57 
Zone formi lido 1,11.7 
OpiiMutifatHs ai) 1.4,7 
Optimai fatrii {13) r t r / 

Nointiumil pine 1.14.3 

SpecUli 1:17.54 

faetU (15) f irt 
AiT*y 1-3.4 
Change of leircl 1.17.44 
Focnuikin of new 1.8.62 

Lori l.2D,4 
OrgAU L.3.2 


1.842 

Ponion 1.17,41 
ReseancTi 1.20.1 
Round L20,4 
OpUmmifjtctts (17] r i r # 

Concept of energy 1.5.72 
Co^eciing lyrnljol for energy 1+6,53 
Opt!otla.l fneeti (ft 
Agricnliure L20.15 
Qlui number L20,3 
Doctim^tatkiQ work 1.20.12 
O^hnal /aetts rift 
Foiindatlotti c)f cIjifeiiBealiop 1.2€vfl2 
Geoffraphical iJolate* 1.17,3 
?nS»Um 1.15.252 
Space Huxt 1+17.3 
Order of jirrmy 1.3J5 
Onirr of dam 1.3.15 
Ordinal numbtint l.ajigvtnic of 1,26+U 
Organ Dff 1,3^ 

^ —I if i 

Fart JA!2 

Organ iiolaieft lHui h3,22 
Orzanisilton ir t 
Mirro-thDught 2+Llfl 
Bymbotie languAge 1,26.72 
Ofiefitalinii di^-nlioti 1.17,52 32 
OOrl 2.U43 

Dktimerj 1.15.! 

Qafnrd Cnivcniiy Fttw 2,2.4 


fP+ 1] ijaii 
(P*2| irr 

Acndtniic library 1.18.125 
8iuine«i library 1.19.124 
Ubrar)' icience 1.19+12 
IjOTbL library 1,18,(22 
Special cLajs library 1,19.126 
Tramlocol library 1.10.121 
fP in, 24.1 - 

iP2i irf 

Agrieuliure 1.20>^52 
Cauac of action 1.25,7 
Depaitmeni 1.18.2 

InCnme tua 1.24.2 
Law L25.2 
Organ 1.16.42 

Executive 1 + 16.432 
Gcneralbody L 16.431 
Imtiiutian 1.16^45 
l^nser r i r f 

DC inotalioo 1,11.4 
Indicator didi |.E,3 
DmeheduJefl mncmonica 1,10+25 
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Ijtdrx 


R»rl 1.841 

PatrtfaaMnhy < K.S.) 2.11 

Pu-lh3nirthy (S) 

1.14 f t r f 

IJQ.IJ 
J^lS fiw I 
1.19.411 

Antfriv mSdiiisM Lf4 

injtiittdim 1*16 
Y ofim.’a 1,4 

raitlalcampn^hriiijCHi ir i 
CciiuiKtin^ t>mbcl 
iSoUiiDTi 1.6^5 
tVnuhim^tr octj&V£ i t i 
Chnmaloairol dfvicr $ A.S 

Ckti^phltal Huhcdijlc \A 

tVnunibriil fhoq^hl IiL41 

f r I 

Fm^rtf 2+16.1] 

Individual tjipacity 2J&. 12 
Lsur](r ttumbri- 2.16.1 
Waitr of iif^ 2.16.13 
Pmodjcali bibllo^pKyi MAmihl 

BiTU)diCiLk liil. Gcnuany 2.2.24 
Prawn m duaraE^iffintc 1.24-2 
Pcrwnality it i 
K^TiKmiici 1.5 J 4 
Education L5.13 
FundantTnial talfDorv I.3.S1 
HUlcryJ.S.ES 
ImprfWnaiion 1.3*62 
Libr^- icimcr 1.5,11 
Manifi^iaticm 1.5^6 
MnriTbdnici LIO.S 

IS)Trlu}lc]ii^ 1+5.12 
VDC 1,6.31 
IVnonm-J 2.16.7 
Phndnif 2.1.3 
/^r. Ra^t 1.9 
Phaie i>/1.9,1 
—(■ r f 

Idea nixnr Li+5l 

Phaatu TKilatlnn 1.9.6 
Phusr rrEaticicn it t 
Hoipitallty 1.4.24 
UI>b 1.24.92 

PfiAir Titatiitn : Spitiai n. gFn^oi frittci- 
fii4s f i r I 

Cofnpartm relation L9.32 
loitutncf pliuo 1.9.4 
OodiT oTphajra 13-4 
Phasci^ Three iWsu I J,5 
PhMrt, Two L&.2i 

f t r I 

C2jid»ilkraior>‘larifpiagc 1.6,H 
Mnemonic} i JO 


Fenoinalily 1.3.62 

of docrwIPif coocrvccncn 

Frinriplc Df lniiirasion K5.332 
Utiicbcdukd iDnranonki LI04 

I^fTin(4 Mmtt in 2-16 

Phj^'csniphk ^ayping 1.17.322 
IP] iff 

rnititniion 1.16.41 
Lt^tIs 1+0.42 
Librarv* nrkiiire L 19.1 
Profrtiion LIS.3 
Tax L23-3 
IFfijdatQi IJ5.34 

Pfna ^ AuMishtf^M ci^dleiftir M fffirma 

mtier 12 

FUce ichetlolt LS.23 
flkhicxrtnplat 2.3j;2 
Point of view HJiedule 1.5.23 
Fhrtion 1 fi 
Fart i.8.12 
Spacr 1.37.41 

Posterkir rarewnallty conmKin tub- 
dlviuon Vi 6.1 
PeMiUvc irmiii cLna LiS,4 
P@«dvc icicfieei of Comply 1+10.4 
Ptc4bil Dcla.w 1.4.32 

—I p I 

UnberiF of know ledge 1.10.33 
UdlUadnn L4.5 
IbrILiidnery tnaiin cIilm It 16.5 
PfAi L.IS 

fVli A/J.ia.5 

f I 

DC 1.10.61 
Facel fontiniilEL 1.18.7 
Icifirhrdulc 1.18-13 
rroTestiDn 1+15*221 
SC 1.10.62 
U1>C 1.10.63 

FtiMialal abttmcLLnl 1.16.6 

Prc'oclxvc 1*1 L7 

Pr™ Rcgbifaiion Act. Gcmwiy 2.3.22 

i^fitKipfiit mAi^twmiiat f i r t 

Mcta-knaiiai^e L26.4 
New dWipliae 1.16.53 
Symbolic Iahkiu^c 1.26.65 
Symbol io mtta -Ixitcgux^ 1.26.81 
Pnodple of drcrraitng ccmmHtmcK 
(■ rt 

Arninffemftil of facrti 1-7.31 
ttl violniion 1.7.22 
Ordinxl value 1-6.44 
Round 1+7+23 

Pyin4;iplr of ^rvaafni cxiomlon 1+16*2 
Ffinciplr olincrtaainn conenfEncs 

1.5.531 
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IXDEIC 


Priaciplr Dfi bivcm^n 1.5.S32 
Frindplft oTIjut octave 1.25.21 
PjTPduciivity 1.22.37 
PrtPrtHiim 
—I r f 

Coiminon lulKlivtdati lil5.221 

DC LI5.2I 

Fomidlvulon lil5.2E 

ItH faffti 1.15.226 

Fwirrtor piTiniiility ronutioii fub- 

divycn 1.15.232 
Ptrls 1.15.221 
UDC [.15.22 

^9Ufmtna /tf fit t 

AniilyHcMytitlictic v:h«tne 1:3.22 

Anbic cLumcrvl UIO.4 

Amy 1.5.14 

Book numlxT 1.15^2 

Cairnm of abfArACtii^ 2^ 16.4 

Characicruik 1.3.4 

CckaUAun fcsql 1.10.24 
Mncmonici t.10 
Ociavcdc^Hn lA^5 
Ofdrt- 1.3JS 

Poriul coitiprcfimskin 1 ^6.5 
Schrfl\Hi!^ mnrtBiDQlcj LlO.I 
UmcbcduLcid niornianici LL0.2S 
Frokfooitiiii, UDC I r l 

tt«c&vl4iofp 1.16.631 

MuinclM 1 JSh 53 
Property 1.6.33 
PropOlitioo tn 
Idea pbnt 1.26.83 
Symljolic loi^aj^ 1.26.65 
plant 1.26.83 
Public library i> J 

Sclf^durabon 2.1.111 
Bodjil junedon 2.1.111 

F^tif frtfpiiim rtftd ditnanmiaiiMt 

^ooirMi r I r f 

reaiLirmtf ofabit/act 2.16.23 
Stale and naticicial IdblkiBraphy 2-1.3 
Puhlidly 2.9.7 

Piibliihm' caiakigue in India 2.2.5L 
PubiMhcfv* calalcfl^ut i f I 
ArTan^mmi 2.2.2 
Bifttb^phlcai detoili 2.2^1 
Book idecikch value 2^2.24 
Data 2.2.22 
Rt^rcrtcc value 2.2.23 
Pkinduation mark 1.6.3 
Puntnlk 
U5. r I r J 
1.6.3 
1.6.41 
1.7.11 
t.7.i2 


1.7.21 
1.7.71 
1.10.3 
LIOI 
1.20.31 
1.23 titi 
1.24.0 

Fmrttfitmuk fit pr^tuOm 1.15 
ff/JmdaiairdM 1.5 

TiU 1.23 

—f it i 

Slate and nadonal bdblioffraphv 2.1.3 
Pure array L3.23 
Furr notaiicm Ip1L12 
—f I i 
DC I.H.4 
ACncnnmlci l.iL31 
Pykhara 1:26.74 


tt 

Qiunbr^V litis tA-S 
Qiui^tionp Ueidemandirig oif 2.7.5 


R 


Ramabbadran 
L6. r trl 
L5.M 
1-7.1? 
t.10.3 
I.M.7 


1.20.31 

ZiAntry jn'farc l.li 
R^lt ^ arnnKfing ijfmM 1,G 
—r f r| 

Ordinal vaiLie af coniwling i>mbal 


Rcaolvin^ power 1,8.7 
jUdiiwiKtaa r X r f 
Animait 2.6.3 
DUappotnunmt I AMI 
Ran^nathan 
L18 r I r r 


L.3 


3.1 win 
U2MM 

Apprtoa t» dipth 14 

Oinaof tf ^OfiKttng^ 2J6 
0kii«nj aiidpwm fiiiiim 
smei md rtfiriw mamii 2.1 
Pnh i.ia 

“T * F f 

Anumed icrm 1.26.65 
Barth date oT author 1,21.41 
Con^'e^iaa oTaczfipt 1.10.8 
Fcatunog of abatract 2.18*23 


MO 


Index 


FunjArncnliil CKJlcS£?r>' 
d^Mjkry 1,^ 

Imlalii^y 2Arl 

Lf^mkig cif langtiiKffc L.26JZ] 

Library irtvicc 2.7.5 

Re-frtctLcc aCTTiTCC 

ahi 

AbiUadiiy^ pfrunUcith l StOndatdi 
Jar far-otfl 

.^Jid(i 

Bihii&gnfifn ^ rtfirmt <uuf 

CJiUMificaiitm ffnf fflwwwttrdhsit 
(^Uinjiiotiaft and iiUmiftfimd/ j/nnw^- 
I'dfiatii 

and mMhinfry_fi^ 

Ciasiijitd £4tiid^y^ c^dt 
Ctlm tiaififiatim 
Diftiimiirjf tidf 

Elemtnh ^ titfsr^ ciiujificaliaa 
Ifi:fhiang mat jififrWr i««]t 

im^t Mlurfm mathmatift and 
iitra^ icwtta 
lahtaiy edmimi^alixm 
U^af^ t(asi^tation : Pmiiatm$al and 
f^acmrr 

IJAfiay dmiafiminl pton 
Uheff li£iiiati«i: A handkosi ia 
AfimrmM iJhrmy Aci 
Ubf^ mamai 
OpHimat JmHi 

^ tibfmy ilasMxfimdim 
ia lihra^ dauifitmiiaa 
Pii&iu iitrairy j>iwyTM aad dmmifnio- 
tim 

Hf/mntt itrHeg and tsbtipgfapky 
Symbfdu mtia tan£,tia£t 1.26' 

Hcactkiti 1,6.S3 

Rrad^r an n Trndc unaan College 
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